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Price, 2O Cents 


Members of the 


DULUTH CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


O* PITAL. 


| American Exchange Bank, - ($826,000 | 
Bell & Eyster’s Bank, - + 100,000. | 
| First National Bank, - 1,000,000 | 


Security Bank of Duluth, 100,000 


State Bank of Duluth, - 100,000 | 
| National Bank of Commerce, 100.000 
|. Marine National Bank, - - 250,000 
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and.is becoming the largest Manufacturing Town in the Northwest. 





Great Falls ™ Water Water Power, Coal, Iron, Gold, Stiver, Copper and Lead Ores, 





Land is still ehean and I bave bargains. Writeme  "T. CPATFLTACLA WN, 














JOHN CALDWELL, Treasurer. 


: T, W. WELSH tendent. 
GRO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jn. President: H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Manager. S'H. SPRAGUE, Assistant Secretary, 


TES WEsrtiINnotovuUse AT BRAS CcoO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., . 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 
The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in 


train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically.. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS 
on the apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
sienna com piace of Snechanism, and is sold ata very low price. The saving in accidents, flat Wheels, brekenzen’s wages, and the increaaed speed possible with perfect 


safety, will repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


The Westinghouse Automatic Brake is now in use on 20.000 engines and 240,000 cars. This includes 140,000 freight cars. which is about 15 per cent. of the entire freight Car 
equipment of the country. Orders have been received for 80,000 of the Improvee guick action brakes since December, 1887. 


SPHECIAI ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On and after October Ist, 1890, the Business Offices of the 


DUNHAM MANUFACTURING CO. will be located at 
Where all correspondence is invited. Chicago, Ei. 703 7 Phenix Building, 


P. 8.—The New York office of this company is at 120 Broadway. 











H § CKAEDS, | Chicago PICKANDS, Matuen & Co. 


3,000 in Use on 100 Railroads since March 1, '88. | "= sw. fe 


The Most Economical, Safe and 
Dissaiite Cansil fai Botetosine. PICKANDS, BROWN & CO., 


8 ; 2 Manufacturers, Importers and Dealere 4 

} ae YF jini titties — Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
V9) 4d GddldeOih. Sees a 
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Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Iilinois Steel Co. 


THE NATIONAL SURFACE GUARD CO, | 3220" #17 Rookery Buuaine, _-__cut04G0, 1. 


Established 1831. 


No. 234 Clark Street, CHICAGO. W ASHBURN & MOEN MFG. C0., 
_, BRAKE SHOES oe 


WESTERN STATES \ ’ ; Barbed Wire, Steel Wire-Hay Bale 
WADE BY Ties, Wire Rope and Cable. 

CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. Manufacturers of 
CHICAGOILI 


A. W.. WRIGHT, Prest. J. T. HALL, Manager. 
T. M. FISH, Secretary. 
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CAGONLL. IRON, STEEL AND COPPER WIRE. for all purposes. 


5 CONGDON SHOE ‘ ne POF Ge A 
‘ADE BY MADE BY : H. B. Craain, Agent. e 
RAMAPC IRON WORKS RAMAPO WHEEL FOY CO 

Siento RAMAPO NY ENGINEERS’ 


“FRANK J. HECKER, President. a. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. | Transits and Levels 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, Improved Construction. 


DETROIT, MIO. 
Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. | *"°"' ™ 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. r QUEEN & CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RAILROAD SIGNAL LAMP & LANTERN CO., Brenig phn LO NrMS IA 
Sole Licensed Makers of w.8. pb oe PROCTOR PATTERGOE, 


Blizzard Engine Lamp. Utility Tail Lamp. Spring Bottom Switch Lamp. THE W.S. TYLER WIRE WORKS €0., 


SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL-GUARD LANTERNS. 
447 West 53d St., NEW YORK. 212 Phenic Building, CHICAGO. Sa aeney See 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aasow Frevon, Chairman. GRO. W. Moreis, Gen’l Man’r. D. C. Nosux, Seo’y & Treas. : boi. : 
Juvius E. FREwon, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENOH, General Superintendent. Donble Crimped Mining 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. Limited, ical tatain: Deputies aida tae. Wie 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. ee | 
YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 JMason Building. CHICAGO, Phosntz Bu lding.! , YR ASE & CHALMERS, ate 
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HAMILTON, 


ON THE 


Skagit River, 


STATE OF 


WASHINGTON. 


Hamilton is the coming Iron Manufacturing Center 
of Washington. 

There are six large seams of Coal that can be 
cheaply mined at Hamilton. 

Coking Coal in inexhaustable quantities, at Hamil- 
ton. 

Blacksmith Coal that is equal to that of the Cum- 
berland, Maryland, field, at Hamilton. 

Gas Yielding Coal that is equal to anyein the 
World, at Hamilton. 

The coal mines are open and can be inspected by 
visitors. 

At Hamilton a mountain of [ron Ore stands within 
half a mile of the best Coking Coal on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Blast furnaces to be erected in the near future. 

Negotiations for erecting Coke Ovens underway. 

Limestone, for fluxing purposes, close to Hamilton. 

Hamilton will be a great Iron Manufacturing City. 

Valuable Argentiferous-Gelena Leads have been 
discovered within six miles of Hamilton. 

The most productive Silver and Lead mining camps 
in America will be on the headwaters of the Skagit 
River. 

Contart veins of Carbonate of Silver, Leads of Ar- 
gentiferous-Gelena and veins of Wire Silver, all in 
place, have been discovered on the Skagit’s head- 
waters. 

As Denver stands commercially to the mining 
camps of Colorado, so does Hamilton stand toward 
the Skagit River mining region. All the Skagit River 
highland mining region is directly tributary to Ham- 
ilton. 

The Silver Bearing Ores of this new mining region, 
which is the best that has been discovered on the 
continent, will be smelted at Hamilton where cheap 
coke can be bought. 

One hundred square miles of valuable timber land 
is tributary to Hamilton. 

The Skagit Valley is the most productive agricul- 
tural land in Washington. 

“The cars of the Seattle & Northern Railroad will 
run into Hamilton by September 15. This company is 
to build car shops and a round-house at Hamilton. 

The Seattle & Northern Railroad Company owns 
one-tenth of the stock of the Hamilton Townsite 
Company. 

The Great Northern’s transcontinental line, as sur- 
veyed, passes through Hamilton. 

The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern’s re- 
morseless competitor, will build a railroad from Ana- 
cortes to the silver mining camps on the Skagit’s 
headwaters. 


The Hamilton Townsite Company 
offer lots in their First, Second 
and Third Additions at prices 
ranging trom $275 to $375, reserv- 
ing the right to advance the price 
without notice. 


HAMILTON TOWNSITE CO., 


HAMILTON, WASH. 


Address, 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL ARD GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the linu in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 


In Minnesota, 7 - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - os 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,0C00,0CO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 — acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is uired at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual pa ents in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west ot t issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for ag“icultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acve for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sz%ih cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.- Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first F panel the interest only is requiied to be paid. Purchasers ont e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 





For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to GEO. W. BOARD, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for the follewing named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


DO THIS! 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral! districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; th low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of tare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 28 follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, shuwing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter conce: the country, soil, climate and | nape and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
ealtural and pastoral lands pted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
re to thie pubtionat a — me = and — ng oe lands, “rien ee or oe 
untry. 8 region contains la areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccupied 
oluting the Fumes Boqrel apetios. wits domeicaiee tanteer ae al ape, Western Washington, Sn. 
> ve matter conce e extensive regions, e 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. J ” a — 
A By yee > ewes atin a P om ae the yy manag | R. R. Co., and the Goversenent, Gurveve in 
, aC 0: , , ’ 
nb colieuinaaaneeen, P ptions e country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts —— 
ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


(7 When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 
sent to them also. : 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS —Bicr 258 !Hartetee,anaconain raoabie mane, and, dncripive matter, andae 
and the Northern Pacific country, address a ™ 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 























J. F. VAN DOOSER. WM. 8. SANDON. 


VAN DOOSER & SANDON, 


rreal Estateand Loans, 


Pine, Hardwood and Mineral Lands, 
ASE AIT DD, VA LSCconrsria. 


We offer to investors the largest line of first-class Business and Residence Property, Water Frontage, and City 
Acres, to be found in any office in Northern Wisconsin, Having for sale a large list of valuable city property and 
lands belonging to the Wisconsin Central R. R. Co., and the exclusive agency for several of the finest additions to 
the city, we are prepared to’ give prices and terms which will insure liberal profits to purchasers. 

Correspondence solicited from;those wishing to either sell or buy. First-class references. Address 


VAN DOOSER & SANDON, Shores Block, ASHLAND, W1s. 


22 Ashland offers $100,000 bonus to promote new manufacturing enterprises. She has the best harbor, and with her five railroads (and more coming), and her immens ore 
and other dccka, the beat shipping fac’ ities, manufactures the most lumber, has the largest iron mines, ships the most ore, bas the largest charcoal blast-furnace in scccessful 
operation, and has the best pr: specta to become, in the near future, a great and prosperous manufacturing center and profitable place for investment, of any city on the entire 
chain of takes if not in the entire country. 











LEFFEL’S These Wheels are designsd for all purposes . b Ww ‘ 
IMPROVED TURBINE where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized | T C 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS Nationa ube OrkKS 0.; 


Mining Water Wheel. 


WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. re ea 

Estimates furnished on ap-  —— — 
plication, for Wheels specially a SO 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. Manufacturers of 
| Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe and Boiler Tubes, 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0., | Cast and Malleable iron Fittings | Brass Goods, Tools, etc. 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING SUPPLIES. 
Springfield, Ohie, | Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL, 
Cas. A. Lams, Local Manager. 
Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. | 








WORKS, BOSTON M¢KEESPORT. 





TRON BAW comPanyw. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 








me Se , 
THIS REPRESENTS OUR SINGLE DUPLEX HOISTER. 


GENERAL MINING MACHINERY, 


Direct Acting, Geared and Improved External Band Friction Hoisting Machinery, Pumping Plants. 


CORNISH PLUNGER AND BUCKET LIFT PUMPS, Sheave Cages, Skips, Mining Cars, Buckets, etc , etc. 
Improved Iron Bay Corliss and Automatic Slide Valve Engines, Marine, Stationary and Portable Boilers. Correspondence Solicited. 
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ST. PAUL, OCTOBER, 1890. 


e 20 CENTS PER CoPY. 
TERMS ° { $2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








OVER THE SISSETON IN SADDLE AND ON BUCK- 
BOARD. 


BY WM. &. 


Away over the hills and across the Dakota prairies 
for aten days tramp, in the Sisseton Country! We 
were to obtain our tent from a haying camp, and the 
owner of the tent had informed us that the road to 
the camp was a straight one and only a mile or so out 
of our way, but kindly gave us numerous directions 
to find what he said we could not miss. Alas! Do you 
realize what a straight road over the prairies means? 
Ah, the woe, the sorrow of it! It means that you are 
to keep right on until you come to a certain piece of 
breaking into which the road suddenly vanishes, and 
which you are to ‘‘keeter’” across and nearly shake 
out your daylights, and then, when you reach the 
other side, you are to hunt for an old trail and when 
you find it you will go on until you come plump up 
against a wire fence which you try in 
vain to go around and finally bring up at 


HORTON. 





to our hostess started again on our way and looking 
back caught a last glimpse of a blue mother-hubbard 
floating in the breeze. 

The day had been long and warm and we were 
glad when we reached Forman, ur first camping 
place, just as the sun was sinking, fiery red, intoa 
bed of dim blue mists. Supper over, horses picketed, 
and the last tent-pin driven, we wandered up into the 
tiresome little dark street of the town to invest ina 
lantern chimney, but could not find one to fit, so took 
in a stock of tallow candles. Then back to the tent, 
and sweet music was the munch, munch, of the horses 
at the prairie grass, as we fell to dreaming. 

Waking early, the Parson hurried to feed the 
horses while the Artist started coffee and gave a 
prairie chicken a delicious brown or rather black tone 
over the fire, and them created an artistic climax 
with a glass of currant jelly. We had broken camp 
and were about starting when a succession of 





the breaking again. And by this time 
you feel the need of more heads than 
one and spy a house off on the pairie for ~ 
which you make a desperate dash, but 
when you get there no one lives in this 
house. Oh no; beautifully white-washed 
and a green vine over the window but 
stark empty, and then you find there is 
a road here that leads to another road. 
We took this road and finally found our 
tent, and another thing we found—that 
we had been nearly fifteen miles out of 
our way. 

We had lost so much time that we de- 
cided not to stop, at noon for dinner, so 
on we went till about the middle of the 
afternoon, when we came to a shanty on 
the edge of a coulee, where we concluded 
to lunch and rest our horses. We had taken a horse 
and buckboard for the tent and provisions and another 
horse for the saddle—a splendid cowboy-bred mare, 
born and bred in the wilds of Montana, but kind as a 
kitten. We drove up to the door and there stood a 
big rosy-cheeked damsel in all the glory of a blue 
mother-hubbard, whose face fairly beamed at the 
sight of afellowcreature. Ah, the bewildering fresh- 
ness of these prairie flowers! Of course we could 
come in and use her kitchen and dishes for lunch. So 
we unpacked our hampers, and when ham and bread 
and butter were disposed of and we came to apple- 
pie and cheese, we invited the prairie lass, who had 
modestly retired to the front room, to join us, and 
how. she did dispense with that pie and cheese and 
snickered and said one so seldom had a chance to be 
agreeable on the “‘peraries.”’ We went into the front 
room after the meal and expressed our admiration 
over a lot of peanut owls and then bidding farewell 














demoniacal howls and yells, and a most unearthly 
racket greeted our ears from the direction of the 
town. Well now, here was nothing less than a cow- 
boy raid surely. The Parson looked a bit squeamish 
but we felt for our guns, and determined to see the 
fun; for it seemed as though all bedlam had broken 
loose, started for the street, where imagine our dis- 
quiet at finding only a darkey chimney sweep bawling 
on a housetop. These prairie towns have a way of 
looking as though they had been dropped from some 
unknown region in the skies, so unaccountable seems 
the origin of their being, and going on qur way, we 
wondered how on earth that darkey chimney sweep 
happened to strike Forman. 

We had been directed to the Sisseton country by 
way of Sprague’s Lake, but on reaching Rutland, the 
last white settlement, we found that there was no 
timber on the lake and that it would be miles out of 
our way. We talked to the butcher and then to the 








barber and they knew nothing of the Reservation. So 
in despair we turned to a group of Indians, when 
instantly between the Artist and a great strapping 
half-breed there passed a look of recognition and 
then a hearty grip. They had met three years before 
at Lake Temaukan and were very ready to renew old 
acquaintance, and Louis wanted to know if we ‘‘was 
goin to paint more Injuns,” and said there was a 
splendid camping spot on his farm some distance 
over on the Reserve. This was our man. The blue 
Sisseton hills were already in sight, and we were to 
keep straight on the trail that led through the gap. 
The heat was something fearful—one of those days 
when the air fairly simmers in the intense white 
light peculiar to the prairie. The buckboard was 
overloaded and the Parson’s poor little mare covered 
with foam. But we kept on over one hill and 
another till we saw some tepees and in among some 
cottonwood the half breed’s house of logs. Fagged 














**GOOD-BYE.” 


and hungry and longing for a good dinner we went 
to the door of the hut to find some half dozen swarthy 
squaws in the big shadowy room, who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t speak a word of English, which meant get 
our own dinner. So we found a delightfui camping 
place in among the trees and beside a diminutive 
brook that we learned had a queer habit of its own of 
drying up at nightfall and running again early in the 
morning. Why it did not ‘flow on forever” we 
never knew. 

Three days at Louis Marlow’s passed most pleas- 
antly. This Louis was an interesting fellow, who 
had served with Custer in ’71, and for years had been 
a trusted scout, while his wife was the daughter of 
the great chief Ironwood so conspicuous in the Min- 
nesota massacre. In the evenings Louis wold come 
down, and while the lights and shadows from the 
camp-fire played in a weird fashion over his swarthy 
features, tell us the picturesque legends and customs 
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of the Sioux. When a buck dies all of his squaws 
crop their hair short fill it with clay and, after the 
Indian fashion dress in sackcloth and ashes. No 
widow is allowed a second marriage till the hair 
grows to the shoulders, when the brother or nearest 
relative comes and dresses the hair of the squaw and 
brings her new finery. In the old times those who 
were to become medicine men were made to undergo 
the most horrible ordeals. There is a place near 
Devil’s Lake called the Devil’s Heart, where they 
would go and remain entirely exposed during the day 
to the broiling heat of the sun and stay on through 
the night, and instances are known where they were 
found covered with snakes and dead in the morning. 

Just before our arrival an old man died—a neigh- 
bor of Louis—and following an old custom, his 
friends all came to eat and smoke over him. The 
body is placed in the tepee and outside the bucks sit 
in a ring, in the center of which are placed huge piles 
of beef and potatoes that disappear with lightning 
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farms were numerous and all along our way men, 
women and children were in the fields, while here and 
there stood glowing in the sun great stacks of yellow 
grain. Most of the houses are of logs plastered 
between, but the Government now furnishes them 
with substantial frame houses that are sent to the 
Agency already for construction, and a gang of eight 
men will start out and complete one of these houses 
inside of fourteen hours. The old houses are nearly 
all built in two or three parts, with a sort of covered 
court between, for the accommodation of the separate 
wives that existed under the old regime, and in front 
of every house stands the tepee or wigwam, where 
most of the Summer life is spent. 

Just after passing one of the farms we came upon 
a couple of old squaws digging a grave. One old hag 
sat upon a pile of earth with a pick while the other 
was slowly scooping out the dirt with an old tin plate, 
accompanying each scoopfull with various grunts and 
They are in the habit of sending these old 





groans. 
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carpenter shop, so that the training may be thoroughly 
practical. Beside this, the Presbyterians have a fine 
lot of mission buildings and are doing good work and 
there is also an Episcopal mission. The Catholics 
have long been trying to gain a foothold on the 
reservation but so far have been unsuccessful. The 
one great bug-bear is whiskey. If an Indian gets 
whiskey he becomes a maniac. The traders at the 
Agency are not allowed to sell cologne, vanilla or 
other extract to the Indian for fear he will get flying 
drunk on so apparently harmless a thing as a bottle 
of peppermint. 

We went over to see the old moccasin woman of 
the tribe who lives near the Agency. Outside the 
door the kettle was boiling over a fire for the dinner. 
Even those who have cook stoves (and we found one 
here) seem to prefer cooking over the primitive camp- 
fire. We entered the door and found the old woman 
bending low over her beads and moccasins, while an 
old blind chief sat cross-legged on the bed puffing at 
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“IN THE EVENING LOUIS WOULD COME DOWN AND TELL US OF THE PICTURESQUE LEGENDS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIOUX.” 


rapidity. The capacity of some of these bucks is 
something alarming when they are once started. 
Louis told us as a fact that one old Indian consumed 
seventy potatoes, but afterwards passed into a state 
of semi-consciousness. After the eatables are gone 
quantities of tobacco and kinikinick are brought, 
and as the pipe is passed around each one points it, 
first to earth and then above, indicating the flight of 
the body and soul. 

On the second day, just as we were at dinner, a 
rather doubtful looking individual of the Assiniboine 
tribe came across the creek, deliberately squatted 
down upon one knee and diligently squatted till we 
were through dinner. The Parson threw him a cigar 
and after puffing a while he began making signs 
first for ten cents; and then, seeming to take one of 
us for a railroad king in disguise, for a pass on the 
cars and finally wanted us to give him a paper saying 
that he was a good Indian—the tramp! We had 
serious doubts as to bis saintliness, but thought best 
to keep him good humored so gave him the paper. 
Breaking camp at Muddy Creek, we took an early 
morning start for the Agency. Here the Indian 


crones to dig the graves and usually if not watched 
they will dig the hole about a foot deep and then put 
in the box, heaping the earth over it and in no time 
the corners of the box are sticking out and the effect 
may be imagined. 

A short distance from the road to the Agency isa 
huge rock called. the Thunder-bird’s Track, from the 
fact that there is embedded in it a point of a bird’s 
claw about-the size of a hand, while a little beyond 
this is another high knoll called the Thunder-bird’s 
Nest, and the legend is that at one time when the 
surrounding flat was entirely submerged the bird left 
its nest and could only find this rock upon which to 
alight. The Indians on this Reserve have made 
rapid strides toward civilization. Last year, they re- 
quested that the rations be discontinued, and that the 
Government give them farm machinery and imple- 
ments instead. And this of itself shows the one 
great point to be gained with an Indian—a willing- 
ness to work. The Government has established a 
school at the Agency that accommodates some 
seventy-five pupils and in connection with this are 
large stock barns, shoe and harness shops and a 





along pipe. The old woman paid almost no atten- 
tion as the Painter got out materials and began a 
sketch and the chief only moved once in a while to 
shoo off the flies with a turkey wing. The place was 
kept lively, however, by no less than forty children 
and grandchildren hopping around to see what we 
were up to. 

The Sisseton Indians are slowly decreasing in num- 
ber and whenever one comes across a big broad 
shouldered fellow, he is almost sure to be a descend- 
ent of the Mandans, who at one time were brought 
captive into the tribe in great numbers, and who 
show every evidence of having degenerated from a 
superior race, possibly akin to the Zuni tribes of 
Mexico. Leaving the Agency, we took the old Fort 
trail over the hills and into the lovely lake country, 
passing first Drywood Lake around which many frag- 
ments of ancient pottery have been found, and then 
Buffalo and Bear lakes fairly swarming with ducks 
and geese and all sorts of game birds. Finally we 
passed the last Indian farm far on the shores of an 
alkali lake, and coming to a Norwegian settlement, 





bade adieu to Sisseton and its Indians. 
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A BITTER ROOT VALLEY FARM. 


Correspondence Missoula, Montana, Gazette. 

On Saturday evening the train dropped your cor- 
respondent at Victor. Can you imagine a gigantic 
saw laid on its back, its teeth in the air? If you can, 
you have the Bitter Root Range. In every crevice 
between the teeth place a stream that runs down 
among the stones, marking its course by groves of 
trees along its banks, until it drops into the river and 
loses itself. Now Victor is between two of the 
prettiest of these streams, Sweathouse Creek to the 
south and Big Creek to the north, and the strip of 
country between these creeks is composed of some of 
the finest ranches in the valley. If you have a few 
minutes to spare quit your office or desk and let us 
take a stroll down and look at Rae Fulkerson’s place, 
a mile to the north ot Victor. Mr. Fulkerson is one 
of the old-timers, a class of men whose main charac- 
teristics seem to be largeness of heart and inflexibility 
of purpose and whose lives, like the oft-recurring 
design interwoven through a beautiful fabric, are in- 





separably linked with the history of Montana. What 
shall we call them—the Puritans of the West, whose 
splendid individuality is the nation’s portion, and 
whose lives and deeds are history’s priceless heirloom? 
Well, here we are; two hundred acres on a gentle 
slope, stretching for a half mile from the mountains 
to the main road. Was there ever such a favored 
spot? And the owner knows it, for look at the rows 
of trees surrounding the place. Let us go up this 
long avenue of Lombardy poplars shading a drive 
from the road to the house. Here is one of the three 
gardens and here at last is a real field of corn, sweet 
corn, not field corn. How cheerily it rustles around 
your shoulders as you wander lost in this cane forest 
of three months’ growth; what plump, fat ears stick 
out from the stalks, each with its tasseled pennant. 
It is a quarter of a mile long and has had no water 
because it doesn’t need any. Then here is the field 
of pop-corn, planted some distance away for they will 
mix if too close. What scenes it brings up, the very 
word pop-corn! Long winter evenings, an open 
hearth, a merry group, laughter and fun, flickering 
shadows dancing on the ceiling and floor. 








Then come the small fruit. What do you think of 
those for currants? Spread open the branches and 
look in, each limb frilled round with pendants of 
crimson fruit, row after row. Here are some huge 
ones, with stalks hung around as if festooned with 
strings of rubies. Yes, help yourself; I know by ex- 
perience that you are welcome. ‘Then come rows of 
black currants and gooseberries. If you taste them 
you will find they havea flavor like grapes. What big, 
fuzzy,claret-globes they are, hanging thick and luscious 
down the stalks! How they crack, smash and melt 
away in your mouth like delicate confectionery! Here 
are the crab-apple trees, the branches sweeping the 
ground with the weight of fruit. This variety of fruit 
grows easily in the valley and is in great demand. 

Here are rows of young trees from Michigan, 
Idaho and the Geneva nurseries, and here is one 
young tree that is eager to give us a taste of its quality; 
it is already hung with a cluster of sixteen yellow 
apples. The yellow transparent, I think, it is called, 
and is a variety especially adapted to this valley. 
Then look at these vegetables. I fancy I see your 





those innocent looking things, many a sorrow, many 
a tear; yet, who wouldn’t take the risk? Then here 
are the nutmeg melons, little but Oh my! And then 
follow potatoes, onions, rutabagas till you can’t rest. 
So let us hurry away to another part of the ranch. 
Here is a clover field that has grown a second crop 
this year and is almost ready for the mower now. 
Already twenty tons stand up in huge, fat ricks 
taken from only five acres. Now let me ask you if 
you miss anything. ‘‘Yes,” I hear you say, ‘“‘the hum 
of the bees.” _No farm is complete in all its depart- 
ment without bees, and for a little care what sweet 
returns they give. These great clover heads scenting 
the breezes look as if they were wasting their sweet- 
ness on the desert air without the busy bee murmuring 
in their bloom. Yes, by all means, let the Bitter Root 
rancher get bees. Honey would bring a big price and 
is a luxury horribly caricatured in the canned article. 
What is it about this ranch that charms you? Is it 
the fine produce, the sleek horses that poke their 
noses up over the fences at you? Is it the crowd of 
fat black Berkshires rooting away industriously in 





THE MOCCASIN WOMAN AT HOME —|SFE PAGE 4. | 


hands go up, your eyes open and an astonished Oh, 
my! come from your lips. 

Here is the romantic pumpkin—gigantic golden 
spheres that gleam among the branched screen 
of vines. ‘‘No, you needn’t try to lift it because 
you can’t do it.” Then come squashes, the vege- 
table of artistic shapes, crooked-necked, flat, round, 
saucer-shaped, they gracefully repose among the um- 
brageous vines. Then cucumbers, hidden away among 
the spreading leaves till they grow and at last expose 
their nakedness to the keen eye of the rancher who 
pops them into brine for the market. Cucumbers 
grow here like weeds, and bring a good price, ten cents 
a dozen retail or fifteen cents a gallon wholesale. 

Now here comes an especially attractive corner in 
the garden, and that is the melon patch. You may 
keep your knifein your pocket for they are not quite 
ripe yet. What whoppers! all unconscious of the 
cruel fate in store for them they lie ripening in the 
sun till they are plucked and have their hearts eaten 
out and the rind pitched away to cause with its 
cousin, the banana peel, the frequent downfall of 
many a mortal. Many a future colic is concealed in 











the sod, and which pause and thrusting up their 
noses, snuff a welcome at you, or come trotting to 
the fence to get fed? Is it the dignified procession of 
snow-white geese that are sedately wending their 
way to thecreek? Is it the neat home, the convenient, 
tasty out-buildings, or the air of thrift that pervades 
everything? Is it the crowd of bright children, un- 
skilled in artfulness, that troop around you as you 
walk to the house? Yes, it is all these and the spirit 
of contentment which abides like a benediction over 
all. Andas you go away you carry with you the 
impress back into your business which will linger in 
your senses like the perfume of some subtle essence 
or soothe you midst worry and care like the invisible 
charm of a mesmerist. Yes, if you have the receptive 
heart and the seeing eye the beautiful is especially 
for you and it will abide with you even as the beauty 
of the daffodils found lasting impress in the heart of 


Wordsworth: 


And when upon my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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THE MEN WHO MISS THE TRAIN. 





1 loaf aroun’ the deepo jest to see the Pullman scoot, 

An’ to see the people scamper w’en they hear the ingine 
toot; 

But w’at makes the most impression on my som’w’at 
active brain 

Is the careless men who get there jest in time to miss the 
train. 


An’ some cuss the railroad comp’ny an’ some loudly cuss 
their stars, 
An’ some jest gallop down the track an’ try to catch the 


cars; 

An’ some with a loud laff an’ joke will poultice up their 
pain: 

Var’us kin’s er people get there jest in time to miss the 
train. 


An’ there is many deepos an’ flag stations ’ithout name, 

Along the Grand Trunk Railroad that leads to wealth 
and fame. 

An’ men rush to these deepos as fast as they can fly, 

As the Train of Opportunity jest goes a-thunderin’ by. 


They rush down to the stations with their hair all stood 
on end, 

As the platform of the tail-end car goes whirlin’ roun’ 
the bend; 

An’ some men groan an’ cry aloud, an’ some conceal their 
pain, 

W’en they find thet they have got there jestin time to 
miss the train. 


But the cars puff through the valleys an’ goa-whirlin’ by, 

An’ tloat their banners of w’ite smoke like flags of vic- 
tory; 

They leap the flowin’ rivers an’ through the tunnels 
grope, 

An’ cross the Mountains of Despair to the Tableland of 
Hope. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad of Success, it runs through 
every clime, 

But the Cars of Opportunity they go on schedule time, 

An’ never are their brakes reversed; they won’t back up 
again, 

To take the men who get there justin time to miss the 


train. 
—S.W Foss in Yankee Blade. 


A Jew Fish. 


It would seem that Puget Sound is one grand 
aquarium, in which are gathered fish of all species 
and of all waters. Nearly every known member of 
the finny tribe has in its waters been either hooked 
or seined, but when yesterday a monster Jew fish 
was nabbed the wonder of Commencement Bay fisher- 
men knew no bounds. Igo Vallarino seined this 
latest prize yesterday afternoon off Point Dafiance. 
Vallarino was seining when he felt an awful tug in 
his net. He called his companions to his side in the 
stern sheets of the boat, but the two could no more 
budge that seine than an ant could move an elephant 
off his carcass. They pondered over what to do, 
whether they had caught the whale that has been 
having such a picnic hereabouts of late, or whether 
some unknown leviathan had tumbled into their 
twine trap. Their cogitations were cut short. Ina 
moment there was a great convulsion of the waters 
and then a walloping big Jew fish jumped into the 
air. Vallarino recognized the species at once, grabbed 
& spear and nailed it. It was only after a half an 
hour that the monster was subdued, and then he had 
towed the boat whale fashion nearly two miles. He 
was towed dead to the old cannery, and there the 
fishermen jabbered over his carcass for an hour. He 
measured nine feet four inches from the tip of his 
tail to h's Hebraic nose, which gave him his title of 
Jew fish, and weighed within ten ounces of 287 
pounds. Jew fish have seldom if ever been seen this 
far north. They are practically valueless as a food 








fish and are the most voracious devourers of small 
fish known. ‘Yesterday’s capture is said to be the 
first on the Sound. Vallerino sold its skin for $5 to 
Taxidermist Fallon, the latter stating that he would 
have it stuffed and exhibited.—Tacoma Globe. 


Indian Playing Cards. 

Captain E. W. Kingsbury, of this city, is at home 
for a short stay from the San Carlos Indian Reser- 
vation, where he is a post trader. The San Carlos 
reservation is a valley 100 miles square, situated at 
the junction of the San Carlos and Giia rivers in 
Arizona. About 5,000 Indians are cared for by the 
government on this reservation. As soon as poor Lo 
gets his hands on a week’s provisions or extra 
blanket he sits down on the ground and proceeds to 
gamble them away. 

“By the way,” said Captain Kingsbury, ‘‘did you 
ever see their playing cards?” and with the remark 
he handed out a deck which he said had been made 
by Indians. The faces and spots were copied after 
the Mexican monte playing cards and were put on 
with some bright durable paint. They looked as if 
made of mica or possibly thin bone, but Captain 
Kingsbury being asked as to the material said: ‘‘Well, 
you know an Indian makes everything durable, and 
you know what a varied use he makes of rawhide.” 

The listener, who had been gracefully shuffling 
the cards, suddenly held them between a finger and 
thumb. 

‘“‘“Now, you see,” continued Captain Kingsbury, 
‘horse hide or beef hide would be too thick, and it is 
reported that such things are manufactured from the 
exterior covering of prisoners—in other words, 
tanned white men’s skin.” —Kansas City Times. 


The Columbia River Sturgeon Industry. 


The sturgeon king, Charles B. Trescott, who has 
had a force of from eight to a dozen men fishing for 
sturgeon near the lower Cascades since the middle of 
April, and who has bought all the sturgeon caught by 
the wheels at the Cascades during the season, and has 
had the whole in the cold storage warehouse and 
frozen, on Sunday shipped the first carload of the 
season East. The New York market has been sup- 
plied so far from the Delaware, and the season is 
now about over there, and, as owing to the mild win- 
ter there was but little ice put up, it is very dear. 
None of this Delaware fish has been frozen, and now 
the Columbia fish is wanted in that market. Mr. 
Trescott has had some boats built and will put a lot 
of men at work fishing at Astoria. He will also buy 
the sturgeon caught by outside fishermen. If his 
shipments reaches New York all right, of which he 
has no doubt, he will have men at work all winter, 
as this is the only place in the country where fishing 
can be carried on successfully twelve months in the 
year. The roe of the sturgeon is cased and barreled 
for shipment to Europe, from where some of it will 
doubtless find its way back to this country in tins 
with unreadable labels, to furnish the delightful 
aromatic sandwiches so prized by beer drinkers.— 
Astoria Columbian. 


How the Siwash build Canoes. 


“While visiting one of the small towns along Puget 
Sound” said M. J. Mallet, of Helena, ‘‘l was greatly 
interested in the way the Siwash Indians build their 
canoes. It is really wonderful how these dirty 
aborigines can, with the crudest means and with a 
few days’ work, convert an unwieldy log into a trim 
and pretty canoe. One Monday morning I saw a 
buck building a large fire at the base of a large cedar 
tree, and he told me that this was the first step in 
the construction of a canoe that he intended to use 
upon the following Saturday. He kept the fire 
burning merrily all that day and far into the night, 
when a wind came up and completed the downfall of 
the monarch of the forest. The next day the buck 
arose betimes, and, borrowing a cross-cut saw from a 
logger who was absent on a drunk, cut the trunk of 
the tree in twain at a point some fifteen feet from 
where it had broken off, and then, with a dull 





hatchet, he hacked away until the log had assumed 
the shape of the desired canoe. In this work he was 
helped by his squaw. ‘The old fellow then built a 
fire on the upper side of the log, guiding the course 
of the fire with daubs of clay, and in due course of 
time the interior of the canoe had been burned out. 
Half a day’s work with the hatchet rendered the 
inside smooth and shapely. The canoe was now, I 
thought complete, though it appeared to be danger- 
ously narrow of beam. This the Indian soon remedied. 
He filled the shell two-thirds full of water,and into the 
fluid he dropped half a dozen stones that had been 
heating in the fire for nearly aday. The water at 
once attained a boiling point and so softened the 
wood that the buck and the squaw were enabled to 
draw out the sides and thus supply the necessary 
breadth of beam. Thwarts and slats were then 
placed in the canoe and the water and stones thrown 
out. When the steamed wood began to cool and con- 
tract the thwarts held it back and the sides held the 
thwarts, and there the canoe was, complete without 
a nail, joint or crevice, for it was made of one piece 
of wood. The Siwash did not complete it as soon as 
he had promised, but it only took him eight days.” 


Caught by a Devil Fish. 


C. H. Anderson had a thrilling experience witha 
devil fish in Commencement Bay last Friday evening, 
says the Tacoma News. He had been cruising about 
in the little steam launch, Daisy, with a pleasure 
party, and when opposite the coal bunkers on the 
way into port some obstruction blocked the propeller 
screw. The boat was given a terrible wrench and 
the little screw began to thump, thump, against the 
hull of the launch. Imagining that a piece of kelp 
had become entangled in the screw, Mr. Anderson, 
stopping the engine, calmly rolled up his sleeve and 
thrust his arm down at the stern and grasped the 
wriggling mass, the outlines of which were only in- 
distinctly discernible in the gathering dusk. As he 
grasped the slimy mass to loosen it from the screw 
he felt a crawling sensation and knew that his arm 
was being encircled by some reptile. 

Then followed a sensation as of a hundred leeches 
sucking, and the strength of a man being exerted to 
draw him overboard. Mr. Anderson nerved himself 
for a final effort, and the tentacle wrapped about his 
arm parted from the body of the monster. As he 
drew himself upward, the tentacle relaxed its hold 
and fell back into the water. 

“T might have held on to it, said Mr. Anderson 
this morning, ‘‘had I not been more intent in holding 
on to my arm.” 

**How large was it?” 

‘Only a little one,” said he. 

“How big is that? asked the reporter, and Mr. 
Anderson indicated the size of the tentacle that had 
enwrapped his arm by holding his hand eighteen or 
twenty inches apart. 

A mass of twenty-nine tentacles, with a body about 
the size of a water bucket, would make a very for- 
midable monster, notwithstanding his protestations 
to the contrary. 

The screw of the propeller was wrenched nearly 
off the rod by the animal, and its blades show the 
abrasions made by thumping the vessel’s bottom. 
Around Mr. Anderson’s arm, in an advancing circle, 
are a series of little spots, which on Friday night 
were very sore, showing where the suckers of the 
tentacles had fastened themselves. Mr. Anderson 
supposes his encounter to have been with a devil fish. 


A Skagit Romance. 


Prior to the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad by the inhabitants of the States beyond the 
Mississippi, the Puget Sound basin was regarded not 
only as a wild and distant corner of their own 
country, but as one of the most remote and isolate 
regions of the world. This isolation drew to the 
shores of the Sound many adventurers who sought 
in its wild forests to bury themselves from the 
world and society, and shake off from their lives all 
records of the past. Among those who came to this 
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country, says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, whose 
past has been the subject of more or less speculation, 
was a native of the mountainous regions of Kentucky, 
who made, in coming here, his last move in a 
checkered and adventurous career, some chapters 
which have recently been unravelled much to the 
profit of the scheming individual who discovered the 
ravelled thread. 

This man entered the civil war in a Kentucky 
regiment of the Union army when a youth about 
twenty years of age, leaving his young wife at home. 
During his absence she died, and at the close of the 
war he returned to Kentucky, married another 
woman and moved to Indiana. After a few years he 
tired of this wife, deserted her and returned to Ken- 
tucky. He could not resist her family, however, for 
he left Kentucky with her sister, without obtaining 
any legal separation from his wife, and took up his 
abode in a sod house on the scorched plains of West- 


ern Kansas, then almost uninhabited. After living 
there many years he made another advance beyond 
encroaching civilization and came to Puget Sound. 
There were then many settlements on the Sound, 
but this immigrant avoided all of these. 

The rich Skagit Valley was one of the latest to 
attract settlers, and at this time was almost unin- 
habited, except by a few loggers. This frontiersman 
took up his abode in this valley, going up the river 
into the wilderness sixty miles beyond any road. He 
moved his family and household goods up the river 
in a canoe, and for years this river was his only high- 
way, and his canoe the only means of communica- 
tion with the world and transportation of supplies. 
He took up 320 acres of land and built him a cabin 
on the river. His wife was the only white woman 
living above Mt. Vernon. His home was at a point 
on the river where its valley narrows between spurs 
of the Baker Range and the foot hills of the Cascades. 











Directly opposite from his house two mountain peaks 
rise abruptly to an altitude of nearly 5,000 feet, their 
bases sloping down to within a few rods of the river 
bank. One of them rises to a sharp peak. The 
other presents a broad timbered slope extending far 
up from the river, and a deep gorge separates the 
two summits. 

This rude settler was a strong, resolute, iron-willed 
man, always ready to maintain his rights as he con- 
ceived them. He knew and recognized no law but 
his own rude will. This, however, never led him far 
beyond the law, for since his residence in Washing- 
ton he has been, on the whole, a good citizen. But 
no settler has dared to cross his will. The settlers 
that have afterward moved into the valley have re- 
garded him as a peculiar character, appearing to 
them enshrouded in mystery. Whisperiogs of his 
former record have reached the valley from time to 
time, but little of his story ever became known. 


RAY INT Wan a A 





SQUAWS DIGGING A GRAVE.—[SEE PAGE 4.]| 


One morning this rude frontiersman awoke and 
found himself a rich man. The developments of the 
Skagit Valley the last few years absorbed a large pro- 
portion of the great tide of immigration that has 
poured into the Puget Sound basin. Coa] and iron 
mines were opened in the mountains across the river, 
and the town of Hamilton was born on the Ken- 
tuckian’s ranch. His property became desirable, but 
buyers were afraid of it. It was whispered that the 
title was clouded. A syndicate, however, was formed 
last June, and this pioneer parted with a portion of 
his ranch, and received $60,000 in gold, more money 
than ever circulated in the backwoods district where 
his youth was passed, where a thousand dollars was a 
fortune. 

After the sale was made, Mr. C. Alverson, a real 
estate dealer, who had an inkling of our hero’s matri- 
monial exploits in the States, made a voyage of dis- 
covery to Kentucky, with a view to whatever there 











might be in it. He returned after afew weeks, 
absence with the legal wife of the pioneer, who ap- 
peared on the scene claiming an interest in the 
property. Her presence here was concealed from 


her husband until the proper time. The woman was 
taken to Mt. Vernon, and a dispatch was sent to 
Hamilton, summoning her husband to Mt. Vernon on 
business. Without any anticipation of what it meant 
he obeyed, and arrived there one week ago last 
Saturday. He was taken to the hotel and into the 
room where his deserted wife was awaiting him in 
the presence of Mr. Alverson and Mr. Joseph Mc- 
Naught, representing the syndicate who purchased 
the property. 

**Is this your wife?” asked Mr. McNaught. 

The rude frontiersman recognized at once the 
woman from whom he had fled across the continent 
nearly a quarter of. a century ago, but not with 
the joy that should mark the meeting of husband 
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and wife after so long and so wide a separation. 

He had been asked when he conveyed his property 
if there was any trath in the rumor that he had 
another wife living in the States, and he denied it. 
He was now confronted with the man to whom he 
sold his land, guaranteeing to warrant and defend 
the title forever, and by his former wife, with a legal 
interest in the property. ‘There remains but little to 
be told. In about fifteen minutes after the meeting 
the husband put up $12,500 on his part, and the wife 
on her part voluntarily joined her husband in a con- 
veyance of all his property. ; 

It is said that Alverson receives the lion’s share of 
the ‘blood money.” In this selfish age, when it 
behooves a man to rustle for himself, a real estate 
dealer could not be expected to make a trip to Ken- 
tucky actuated solely by a desire to restore to her 
rights a simple old lady whom he had never seen or 
heard of before. 
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A FRENCH WRITER IN THE WEST. 


Paul de Rousiers is writing for a Paris monthly 
called La Science Sociale a series of thoughtful 
‘“‘Lettres d’Amerique,” which contain interesting 
studies of life in the new States of the West. He 
visited Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota during his western trip, and while in St. Paul 
last May he wrote a letter on the preponderance of 
emigrants from the North of Europe in the popula- 
tion of our prairie communities. We translate the 
following extracts: 

The genuine American, he who gives to the United 
States the magnificent development of the present 
day and who assures their future prosperity, is the 
result of selection and this selection goes on in the 
old world as well as on the new continent. America 
is constantly taking from certain parts of Europe the 
elements of population necessary to her life and is 
constantly sending back to our cities those who no 
longer respond to her needs. As soon as we penetrate 
to the prairies of Kansas this fact is evident. There 
are two distinct classes of farmers, the first composed 
of all those who have their looks still turned towards 
the Atlantic and towards the ‘Old Country;” the 
second comprising the real settlers—those who are 
attached to the soil which nourishes them. The first 
are Americans only in name. A series of good har- 
vests, swelling the figures of their bank accounts; a 
lucky specu'ation in town lots; a boom which sud- 
denly increases the value of their lands and enables 
them to sell out to advantage, is sufficient to cause 
them to recross the ocean. What keeps them here is 
solely the consideration that the land brings here an 
interest on its cost much higher than in Europe and 
that, consequently, to sell and buy there would bea 
bad speculation. Their patriotism is a simple matter 
of calculation. 

The second class, on the contrary—and it is much 
the more numerous—frankly declare that they are 
here to live and die. The idea of returning to Europe, 
except for a trip, appears to them so absurd that they 
look at you with amazement when you suggest it. 
The other day, speaking with a Dane who came to 
Kansas a dozen years ago with no capital whatever 
and who is to-day the proprietor of 600 acres of land, 
I ventured to inquire if the desire to go back to his 
native country, now he had made a fortune, did not 
sometimes make itself strongly felt. No doubt the 
worthy man took me for a silly sort of a person, for 
he burst out laughing and replied, ‘‘Are you a fool, 
or are you joking?” 

Now if you want to know the reason of this differ- 
ence I will tell you. The colonists of the first class 
are those who accept only under protest the simple, 
laborious and isolated life of the American farms; 
those of the second class are those whom the charms 
of this life of independence more than compensate 
for its inconveniences. I imagine that save for the 
influence of the women the second of these types 
would soon become the only one; but women have 
always counted fora great deal in human affairs and 
an isolated life weighs heavily upon them. The hus- 
band, occupied all the day with his farm work or the 
care of his animals, is contented to find, when the 
evening comes, a good supper and a well-warmed 
house. He does not ask for amusements and he goes 
to bed with a light heart provided the crops are look- 
ing well and the price of cattle is satisfactory. The 
wife is by no means without occupation on the 
American farm; most of the time, even in households 
that are in comfortable circumstances, the care of the 
house falls entirely to her charge; the poultry yard 
and the vegetable garden also demand her time; and 
if she has children she runs no risk of suffering from 
idleness; only her tongue stands still and this con- 
dition is chronic, for the neighbors are far off, busy as 
she, and often of a different nationality; so there are 
few opportunities for gossip and chat. Whether she 
will or not, she must be deprived of those good and 
long conversations by the fireside, while the knitting 
is going on or while she mends the trousers of her 


husband and tears in pieces her dear friends in the 
neighborhood. 





Now, according to the natural disposition of a 
woman nothing is to her as odious, or nothing is to 
her as indispensable, as tittle-tattle. This is seen in 
all grades of society, in the village as well as in the 
big city, and in the court, in countries where there is 
still a court. Let us fancy a woman of Tarascon, or 
a young society lady of Paris, or a grande dame of 
the court of Austria, obliged to live on an isolated 
farm in Dakota. She would be unhappy—very un- 
happy. Nevertheless I have met, on modest home- 
steads of 160 acres, andon big domains of 5,000 acres, 
Scandinavian and American women, and even a 
Parisian, but one who had been educated seriously, 
who were perfectly happy and who preserved in the 
midst of the isolation in which they lived, their 
natural good humor. 

I may even say that one can find women on West- 
ern ranches who are as distinguished in their man- 
ners and a thousand times better informed and more 
interesting than the most part of the women of 
Europe. About two weeks ago I passed an entire day 
on a large farm in Nebraska where five or six thou- 
sand head of cattle are fattened for market every 
year. The proprietor has built his dwelling in the 
center of his lands for convenience in superintending 
his affairs, and you may well believe that the neigh- 
bors are not troublesome. Nevertheless, when the 
dinner hour arrived, and we were presented to Mrs. 
X., we found ourselves in the presence of the most 
agreeable person that you can imagine. We talked 
of a thousand things—of Europe, which she had 
visited, of French literature, with which she had for 
an American a surprisingly extensive acquaintance, 
of Texas and Wyoming, where she had lived many 
years in an isolation more complete than in her 
present home; in short we tasted all the delights that 
an educated and highly intelligent woman knows 
how to give to her conversation. Not a word of 
scandal or gossip was spoken. When a woman knows 
how to accommodate herself to life in Texas, on the 
borders of the Indian Territory, it is evident that she 
has not the habit of greatly interesting herself in the 
doings and sayings of her neighbors. 

There is one essential condition for permanent, 
successful settlement on the Western plains, and this 
condition is for the settlers to be fitted in advance for 
family life in simple households on isolated rural 
domains. This is why one finds in the Far West 
scarcely any element of population besides the native- 
born Americans, North Germans and Scandinavians, 
accustomed for a long time to this mode of living. 
The French and the Irish remain in the cities—the 
French in the cities of France and the Irish in the 
American cities. How many times have I heard this 
remark—‘‘Oh, the Irish are much too sociable to be 
willing to lose themselves in the middle of a prairie.” 
Indeed, they are sociable. They love gatherings of 
their own sort of people; gay chat over a bottle of 
whisky; songs and reunions of all kinds. They shine 
on such occasions by their lively and ardent wit; but 
solitude weighs heavily upon them and on their wives 
and they fly from it. They take with them, in leay- 
ing their country, the virtues and the faults inherent 
in their social life. 

Now if you are willing to admit, what 1 have not 
the time to demonstrate here, that the cities of the 
West, such as Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, and even Chicago, owe their origin and their 
prosperity to the people of the surrounding country, 
and if, on the other hand, you take account of the 
fact that the cities of the East, whether they live by 
commerce, like New York, or develope to a marvel- 
lous extent their industries, as is the case with Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, can only grow by constant 
increase of the trade demands upon them from the 
settlement of the West, you can arrive at only one 
conclusion, namely, that the true wealth of the 
United States is in the lands of the West, and that 
consequently, the first creators of this great power, 
the true founders of this new race, the genuine 
Americans, are precisely the colonists most capable 
of giving value to these lands. 

M. de Rousiers finds that the extraordinary develop- 


“American family has no stabillty.” 





ment of America is due to the predominance of 
emigrants from the north of Europe, among whom 
the idea of a stable family life is deeply rooted. Dis- 
cussing the solidarity of the American family he says: 

This stability is manifested by two indications, 
first, the aptitude for living in separate households on 
isolated rural domains; and second, by the manner 
in which the young people establish themselves. 
Here they do not count upon the fertunes of their 
parents, but make early arrangements to earn money 
for themselves in one way or another. The young 
man lives on his own resources and when these re- 
sources are sufficient to support a family he marries 
and has children who recommence the same opera- 
tion. A young Englishman, a young Scandinavian 
and a young American have similar ideas on this 
point, and these ideas are radically different from 
those of a young Frenchman, a young Spaniard or a 
young Italian. 

So far so good; but here comes a difficulty with 
my theory—in the transmission of property by in- 
heritance. An American has no conception of our 
European idea of landed property as the basis of the 
stable family. If the home is sold and the lands 
divided, what becomes of the permanence of the 
family? we ask. For some time I ran against this 
objection and was stopped short in my theorizing. 
You must acknowledge that it has weight. WhenI 
saw a house moving—for here the houses occasionally 
promenade the streets to change their location; when 
some one said to me—‘“‘I was born in Pennsylvania; 
I went first to Wisconsin and then to Dakota; my 
father now lives in Kansas;” I was tempted to 
abandon my hypothesis of the stable family and 
write in big letters on my note book—‘‘decidedly, the 
But the next 
day, or soon after other facts would come to my 
notice proclaiming a permanency in American family 
life which contradicted the notion of instability. 
One evening, for example, I arrived at the house of 
a young woman to whom I had been recommended. 
We conversed a few moments and she told me that 
her husband had been very busy for some months 
because of the necessity of dissolving partnership 
with a negligent and dishonest associate. The busi- 
ness had gone on badly and he had lost a large sum 
of money, but, added his wife, ‘‘he has learned his 
lesson, and this trouble has given him as much ex- 
perience as sixty years.” Do you not find this way 
of taking a reverse of fortune very admirable? 
Remark, too, that the young wife of whom I speak 
was no heroine of romance or exceptional character, 
but only a typical American, who looks on life asa 
struggle and esteems a loss of money as well com- 
pensated by the experience acquired; money and ex- 
perience being equally useful in carrying on the 
struggle. Compare this, I beg you, with the lamen- 
tations and recriminations that would not fail to be 
heard in a parallel case in ninety-nine French 
families out of one-hundred. These lamentations 
and recriminations are quite natural with us; 
they result from the education we have all received. 
French fathers and mothers are constantly pursuing, 
and often with rare energy, the solution of this im- 
possible problem—‘‘Given, that man must earn his 
bread with the sweat of his brow, how to constitute 
a family in such fashion that its members shall be 
exempted from this necessity.” In pursuit of this 
dream they multiply economies and systematically 
limit the number of their children; but Providence, 
mocking their vain efforts, destroys by unexpected 
events the most laborious and prudent calculations. 
Then what deception and what a fall! 

The reflexions and comparisons which a multitude 
of minor facts suggest every moment when one travels 
in America, led me steadily to the hypothesis of the 
stable family, but all the time other facts, apparently 
of a contradictory character, revived the same 
objections. There was a sort of continual obsession 
in my mind, all the more tyrannical from the in- 
tensity of the contradictory phenomena which 80 
balanced each other as to produce an equilibrium. 
The further I went West the more energy I saw 
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among the farmers and at the same time the more in- 
stability. In Oklahoma, while going on horseback 
through the settlements which surrounded the young 
city of Guthrie, I perceived an old woman seated in 
front of a miserable hovel constructed of blocks of 
turf. I advanced to speak with her, thinking that 
no formal introduction would be needed to open an 
acquaintance in Oklahoma. This old woman came 
from Ohio and had migrated with her family to the 
frontier of the Indian Territory, when the new colony 
was opened, for the purpose of obtaining the 160 
acres of land that surrounded her poor dwelling. I 
could not help feeling a sentiment of admiration for 
her, in looking at her wrinkled face, thinking of the 
fatigues of the long journey by wagon which she had 
made and examining the primitive cabin where the 
rains of heaven entered as though they were at home. 
I said to myself, a rare energy was surely required 
for undertaking such an enterprise. But suddenly 
the idea came to me that this family had no home; 
that if I had taken a few dollars from my pocket and 
bought her claim, the old woman would have loaded 
her bed, her stove and her frying pan in her wagon, 
harnessed her horses and gone in search of a new 
location, followed by the few domestic animals which 
she possessed. Is this, then, a stable family? 

Nevertheless it was in these examples of extreme 
instability that I finally found the explanation which 
I sought. I remembered that the Northmen, plowing 
the seas in the first centuries of the Middle Ages, 
seeking new lands, did not offer the spectacle of a 
race definitely established; yet they carried with 
them everything necessary to constitute the perman- 
ent family of to-day with all its characteristics. The 
Americans of former times were not fixed and could 
not be. They had before them in which to chose 
homes, not the shores of the sea, but the immensity 
of a virgin and vacant continent. Hence they pushed 
ever forward, seeking more fertile lands and better 
opportunities. How could they think of transmitting 
to one of their children a piece of land which they 
themselves had not decided to retain? And, on the 
other hand, what consideration will prevent them 
from preserving intact the homestead when the state 
of population in America will have definitely attached 
them to it? Will they feel obliged to divide it to give 
a portion to each of their children, they who have 
brought up their children to look out for themselves? 
What characterizes the instable family is that each 
of its members lives on the remains of the former 
generation. In each generation a general liquidation 
must take place in one form or another. The con- 
trary is the characteristic of the American family, 
every member of which makes a situation in life for 
himself, without troubling himself to learn whether 
or not he has something to expect from his parents. 
This is not only not the same type, but it is a type 
absolutely different—only it is a type still in the form- 
ative period, possessing qualities which assure its 
further development but which has not yet attained 
the last degree of its evolution. 

In other words it is the abundance of disposable 
soil which here opposes the custom of the integral 
transmission of landed property. From this point of 
view the Americans are spoiled children. As soon 
asa tract of ground needs more complicated care, 
when its fertility diminishes in consequence of the 
barbarous treatment it has received at their hands, 
they leave it and go to some part of the West to look 
for an entirely new soil. In Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania I have seen excellent lands almost abandoned; 
yet the President every year opens to settlement 
some new Indian reservation and the emigrants rush 
to it. In studying the American character one dis- 
covers a multitude of traits that result from this great 
abundance of land. It produces in all branches of 
business an astonishing ease of establishment and in 
the use of all articles amazing habits of wastefulness. 
With what an American throws away an Auvergnat 
would make a fortune. In matters of economy the 
native Americans are very much inferior to the 
emigrants from the north of Europe and especially to 
the Germans and the Scandinavians, who often 








establish themselves and prosper on land that the 
American thinks will not pay to cultivate. One of 
our economical, steady French peasants could live 
very much at his ease on such land, if he were 
capable of leaving his country. I saw near Kansas 
City a gardener from the Department of Gard, who 
arrived in America without a cent in his pocket six 
years ago and who now finds himself in possession of 
avery pretty property. Such examples are rare, I 
am sorry to say, and it is to the northern races, that 
formerly composed feudal Europe, that the United 
States owe to-day their best emigrants. 

One fact is curious. Among these northern races 
there is but one which sends out its colonists provided 
‘with capital and with a superior education—the 
English race. It is to the colonists of that nation, or 
to the native Americans, that belong the blooded 
animals used to improve the breeds of cattle and 
horses; they bring money with them and start enter- 
prises of magnitude. When an American has some- 
thing that he wants to sell for a good price he looks 
about fora young Englishman. I believe that the pre- 
dominance of the English language in the West is 
due to nothing else than the superiority of the 
elements of population which are furnished by 
England, Scotland and the New England States. It 
is remarkable how the Germans, who are extremely 
numerous in certain localities—150,000, for example, 
in Cincinnati—are promptly absorbed and assimilated, 
in spite of their separatist tendencies. In the second 
generation the children do not speak the language. 


THE LOWER PUGET SOUND COUNTRY. 





From Saattle we continued our journey down the 
Sound to a little town called LaConner, about 100 
miles above Tacoma. The place occupies a little 
rocky eminence at the water front, but back, above 
and below this is the richest flat of about four sec- 
tions we ever saw. Our interest in this place was 
principally because it is the home of Wm. Armstrong 
who spent his boyhood days in Banks Township 
where the writer was raised. 

Wm. Armstrong and wife came to LaConner eight- 
een years ago with just $7 in his pocket—and nothing 
else. He and his wife went to work for wages— 
good wages too—till, eight years ago, they had accu- 
mulated enough to buy a 160 acre “‘ranch” for which 
they paid $4,000. Two years ago he bought another 
farm of 200 acres for which he paid $15,000. This 
makes him 360 in one body, divided simply by a fine 
public road. He can take $55,000 for it any day, a 
price of $150 per acre. This includes eighty acres of 
high timber land worth only a few dollars per acre, 
and by leaving the timber out he could take $200 per 
acre for the remaining 280 acres. You wonder at 
these prices for land, but figure up the income on the 
same. Mr. Armstrong’s land has been cropped fifteen 
years without rest or fertilizer; yet this year’s crops 
(oats) will be from 80 to 120 bushels per acre. Last 
year he sold off the place prodace (white oats mostly) 
to the amount of $7,390, and he had $7,000 clean cash 
to show for the labor of himself, wife and son, after 
paying all expenses. Now figure the interest on 
$55.000 at six per cent. and see which is the better 
investment. His income this year will be even better 
than last. He raises fine Clyde horses as well as good 
oats. H+ gets $300 apiece for them. Mr. Armstrong 
is to-day worth $60.000 clean cash. Following are 
some of the prices that farmers get for their produce: 
eggs, 25 cents per dozen; chickens, 50 cents each; 
potatoes, $1 00 per bushel; plums, 4 cents per pound; 
apples, 80 cents per bushel; pears, $1.00; oats $25 to 
$32 per ton, which would be 40 to 51 cents per Iowa 
bushel. They do not pretend to raise wheat, easily 
grown, but of the soft variety. Oats go from 80 to 
156 bushels per acre, 100 bushels being below the 
average. 

The rich bottom Jand is just like peat, will burn, 
and remains loose and spongy. It is protected from 
the tide by dykes, and a safe dyke means a sure crop. 
This peat formation is twenty miles long on the coast 
and from forty rods to two miles wide. It is won- 








derful land almost unlimited in productive qualities. 
The Sound country is a great country. We can 


not say we like the Summer climate. It is too cool 
to suit us. Our overcoat was our inseparable com- 
panion. The inhabitants say it is scarcely any colder 
during Winter. Everybody wears woolen under- 
clothing the year round. They all speak in the high- 
est terms of the climate. There is no snow there of 
any consequence, no rain in haying and harvest, and 
never lightning norcyclones. Graveyards are almost 
unknown and are consigned to land not fit for oats or 
fruit. Everybody brags on the climate and every 
farmer we have talked with, and they are many, 
claims he makes a living in the Sound country the 
easiest of any place he was everin. Not a man have 
we yet seen dissatisfied with his lot.—Editorial Cor- 
respondence of Sumner, Iowa, Guzette. 


ICELANDERS IN MANITOBA. 


Socially and politically the Icelanders make excel- 
lent citizens. They seem to imbibe the spirit of our 
institutions more readily than any other foreigners. 
The acquire the language of the country and become 
enthusiastic and loyal citizens. ‘They do not make a 
great noise and agitate for special privileges for their 
nationality, such as is the case with some other set- 
tlers. They accept our institutions and our laws as 
they are, and go quietly to work to improve their own 
condition on their arrival here. They want only fair 
treatment as citizens of the country, and no favors. 
They are good citizens because they are honest, sober 
and industrious, and because they endeavor to make 
themselves citizens of the country in the fullest sense 
of the word, and not foreigners residing among us. 
Manitoba would be the better off having hundreds of 
thousands of such citizens instead of 10,000. 

The Icelanders of Manitoba have shown themselves 
a progressive people, quite worthy of citiz-nship in 
this progressive country. Though they have had 
many disadvantages to labor under, coming here poor 
and unacquainted with the language and customs of 
the country, they have as a rule done well. There 
are now one monthly and two weekly papers pub- 
lished in Winnipeg in their language. They are all 
well educated in their dwn language und are rapidly 
becoming the same in English. They are now found- 
ing an institution of learning in Winnip2g, which 
will be the first Lutheran institution of the kind in 
Canada.— Winnipeg Commercial. 








“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN.” 


Figures concerning the cost and profit of wheat 
raising in the great Northwest, which were presented 
in The Press yesterday in correspondence from St. 
Paul, bring forcibly to mind Horace Greeley’s ancient 
but still timely advice, ‘Go West, young man.” Some 
further facts to sustain that advice are presented 
from the same pen to-day. When half the land of 
Minnesota is still uncultivated, can be bought for $5 
to $10 an acre and will produce from sixteen to 
twenty-five bushels of wheat per acre, selling ata 
dollar a bushel, it may well be wondered why any 
young man with a taste for agricultural pursuits 
hesitates about where he should go to locate a home. 
Minnesota is representative of the great belt of West- 
ern States from Kansas to the Canada line. There 
may be a young man who reads The Press who will 
inquire: ‘‘But where am I to get the $5 or $10 an 
acre?” If he will go West next Summer in the har- 
vest season he will find ready employment at $1.75 
to $2 a day and board—good square meals three times 
a day—and if he proves industrious, sober and frugal, 
secures the good will and commendation of his em- 
ployer, the chances are ninety-nine in a hundred that 
he can get land the next year to work on shares, and 
from that to ownership is only a step. The young 
man who wants to be his own master, to be an in- 


dependent and sovereign citizen, with a roof over his 


head and a threshhold where he is king, instead of 
being a wage earner and a day by day toiler to the 
end of his life, can do no better than to ‘‘zo West” 
and grow up with the country.—New York Press. 
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I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 





After the toil and turmoil, 
And the anguish of trust belied 
After the burden of weary cares, 
Baftied longings, ungranted prayers; 
After the passion, and fever, and fret, 
After the aching of vain regret, 
After the hurry and heat of strife, 
The yearning and tossing that men call “‘life;"’ 
Faith that mocks, and fair hopes denies, 
1 shall be satisfied. 


When the golden bow! is broken 

At the sunny fountain side; 

When the turf lies green and cold above 

Wrong, and sorrow, and loss, and love; 

When the great dumb walls of silence stand 

At the doors of the undiscovered land; 

When all we have left in our olden place 

Is an empty chair and a pictured face; 

When the prayer is prayed, and the sigh is sighed, 
I shall be satisfied. 





The Influence of Telegraph on Diction. 

Somewhere I read long ago that the-evergrowing 
practice of telegraphing was undermining the gram- 
mar and the literature of America. Though I believe 
that the literature of America, especially of the 
United States, is but just begun—barring, of course, 
some notable instances in the earlier history of our 
country, I candidly confess that in the very nature 
of the brevity of the telegrams there is something 
which tells against pure diction and sound grammar. 
I was in receipt only last week of a letter froma 
well-known editorial writer on a New York news- 
paper. The language of telegraphy was as easily 
discerned as though the epistle had been written on 
a Western Union blank. ‘‘Yours received,” ‘will 
write again,’’ ‘‘am not sure of phraseology,” ‘‘Huxley 
mentions same,” are some of the expressions this 
well-trained writer allowed to slip from his pen.— 
Jewish Tidings. 

Cat’s Eyes. 

The cat’s-eye is so called because when cut it dis- 
plays a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the con- 
tracted pupil of a cat’s eye when held to the light. 
This appearance is supposed to be caused by the 
presence of small parallel fibres of asbestos. The 
finest specimens of the stones come from Ceylon and 
Malabar. The largest known is in the Beresford 
Hope collection, South Kensington Museum. It 
formerly belonged to the King of Candy. It is 
hemispherical, one and one-half inches in diameter. 
Cat’s-eyes are very highly esteemed by modern Moors 
and Hindoos, and are frequently worn as an amulet. 
They are supposed to act as a charm against witch- 
craft, and to possess the virtue of enriching the 
wearer. The chemical composition of cat’s-eye is 
80.2 alumina, 19.8 glucina, with slight traces of pro- 
toxide of iron and oxides of lead and copper, accord- 
to the locality where it is found. 


In America the Woman is Boss. 

Club life is unknown in France, says Max O’Rell, 
except among the very upper classes. Man and wife 
are constantly together, and is, I believe, no country 
where men and women go through life on such equal 
terms as France. In England (and here again I 
speak of the masses only) the man thinks himself a 
much superior being to the woman. It is the same 
in Germany. In America I should feel inclined to 
Xelieve that a woman looks down upon a man with a 
vertain amount of contempt. She receives at his 
nands attention of all sorts; but I cannot say that I 
have ever discovered in her the slightest trace of 
gratitude to man. Will you have a fair illustration 


of the position of women in France, in England, in 
America? Go to a hotel and watch the arrival of 
In France you will see 


couples in the dining room. 








them arrive together, walk abreast toward the seat 
assigned to them, very often arm in arm. In England 
you will see John Bull leading the way, followed by 
his meek wife, with her eyescastdown. In America, 
behold the dignified, nay, majestic, entry of Mrs. 
Jonathan, a queen going towards her throne, and 
Jonathan behind. 


Coffee a Disinfectant. 


It has for a long time been thought, says the 
London Grocer, that ground coffee possessed antisep- 
tic or disinfectant properties. During some experi- 
ments upon the food value of coffee reeently under- 
taken by Ludevitz, which were reported in the Phar- 
macutische Centralblatt, this chemist found that 
bacteria were retarded in their development in 
nutritive gelatine by relatively small quantities of an 
aqueous infusion of coffee. Bacteria, as doubtless 
every one knows, play an important part in the 
phenomena of putrefaction. The caffeine contained 
in the coffee appeared to be the ingredient which is 
thus specially active in retarding bacteria growth; 
but in making experiments with pure caffeine upon 
infusions containing various species of bacterium, it 
was observed that its action was quite inconsiderable. 
It is rather to the empyreumatic substances formed 
during the roasting of the coffee-berries that the anti- 
bacterial action of ground coffee must be attributed. 
In connection with these results we may recall a fact 
which has long been known, namely, that when fresh 
raw meat is dusted over with ground coffee it can be 
dried without the least sign of becoming putrid. 


Character in the Moustache. 

There is a great deal of character in the moustache. 
As the form of the upper lip and in the regions about 
it has largely to deal with the feelings, pride, self- 
reliance, manliness, vanity, and other qualities that 
give self-control, the moustache is more particularly 
connected with the expression of those qualities or 
the reverse. When the moustache is ragged, and, as 
it were, flying hither and thither, there is a lack of 
proper self-control. When it is straight and orderly, 
the reverse is the case, other things, of course, taken 
into account. If there is a tendency to curl at the 
outer ends of the moustache, there is a tendency to 
ambition, vanity or display. When the curl turns 
upward there is geniality, combined with a love of 
approbation; when the inclination is downward there 
is a more sedate turn of mind, not unaccompanied 
with gloom, The reverse quality is indicIted by the 
common portraits of Shakespeare, who was as much 
noted for cheerfulness and geniality in life as those 
qualities are manifested in his writings. It is 
worthy of remark that good-natured men will, in 
playing with the moustache, invariably give it an up- 
ward inclination, whereas cross-grained and morose 
men will put it obliquely downward. 


What is an Orchid? 

All orchids are not ‘“‘air plants,” so called. Our 
native species, without exception, grow in the ground, 
although many of those which flourish in the tropics 
and which are cultivated in temperate countries 
under glass receive their nourishment from the moist- 
ure in the air. Plants of the orchid family differ 
from all others in the arrangement of their organs of 
reproduction, which are united into a column com- 
posed of a single or, in case of the lady slipper, of 
two stamens coherent with or borne on the style or 
thick, fleshy stigma. The perianth of the flower is 
composed of six divisions, arranged in two sets, each 
of three. The three outer divisions are cal'ed sepals, 
and often resemble in texture and color those of the 
inner set called petals. One of the inner sets of 
these divisions differs from the others in shape and 
direction, and is called the lip—the sack of the lady’s 
slipper. This is really the upper petal—that is, the 
one next to the axis of the flower—but by a half twist 
of the ovary it is made to appear as if it were the 
lowest. These elements—sepals, petals, lip and 
column—varied almost without limit in form and 
color—combine to produce the almost infinite number 
of widely differing forms which are so fascinating in 








their oddity, quaintness and beauty. Orchids are 
found in all warm and temperate parts of the world, 
although they are more abundant in the tropics than 
elsewhere. They are perennial plants, often with 
tuber-bearing roots, and the peculiar structure of 
their flowers renders impossible their unaided fertiliza- 
tion, for which they depend on the visits of insects.— 
Garden and Forest. 


The Virtue in Salads. 

M. Henri de Vilmerin, President of the Botanical 
society of France, recently lectured before the Royal 
Horticultural society on the subject of salads. He 
spoke of the nutritive value of salads due to the pot- 
ash salts, which, though present in vegetables gener- 
ally, are elimidated in the process of cooking. These 
are some of the plants he enumerated as being used 
in France for salads: Lettuce, corn salad, common 
chicory, barbe de capucin, curled and Batavian en- 
dives, dandelion in its several forms of green, water- 
cresses, purslane in small quantities, blanched salsify 
tops, Brussels chicory, the roots of celeriac, rampion 
and radish, the bulbs of stachys, the stalks of celery, 
the flowers of nasturtium and yucca, the fruit of 
capsicum and tomato, and, in the south of France, 
rocket, pieridium and Spanish onions. Various herbs 
are added to a French salad to garnisb and flavor it— 
chervil, chives, shallot and borage flowers. In addi- 
tion, many boiled vegetables are dressed with vinegar 
and oil. The lecturer then exhibited specimens of 
dandelion, barbe de capucin and witloof, both varie- 
ties of chicories, which he commended to the notice 
of gardeners as most useful and palatable. 


The Elm as a Shade Tree. 

Our elm, therefore, being so impatient of drought, 
and being so dependent on abundant nourishment is 
not a safe tree to plant in all sorts of soils and situa- 
tions, although it has long been the habit to plant it 
everywhere in some parts of the country. As growth 
and vigor diminish insects multiply, and none of our 
trees suffer to such an extent from their ravages. 
There can be no more forlorn spectacle, certainly, 
than the rows of half-grown, stunted elm trees which 
may be seen in our cities and their suburbs, disfigured 
by the cankerworm and by hordes of other insects. 
The elm is one of the best trees to plant where the 
soil is deep and rich and where moisture is abundant 
and constant; it is one of the least desirable of all 
trees to set by the side of city streets, where plant- 
food is always lacking and where moisture is quickly 
carried off by the artificial drainage of road-bed and 
service pipes. Give it a fair chance and the American 
elm will hold its own against any tree in the world 
in its own peculiar light and graceful beauty: but, 
unless all the conditions favor it, there is no tree less 
satisfactory, and it should not be planted unless these 
conditions can be supplied.—Garden and Forest. 


Jewels for Women. 

The general opinion among women is that rubies 
and corals are equally becoming to brunettes, while 
sapphires and turquoises are more suitable to blondes. 
But I fancy that Rubens and Correggio, who robed 
their blondes in golden draperies, would willingly 
have added necklaces in topaz or yellow amber, re- 
membering that beauty may be treated like a senti- 
mental malady, as well by similitude as by contrast, 
says a writer in the Jenness-Miller Magazine. How- 
ever, modern genius in its irresistible tendency 
toward equality mocks at precious stones by imitating 
them; it fabricates counterfeit emeralds, white and 
black pearls, and so successfnlly that only a jeweler 
can distinguish the deception. Aided by chemistry, 
which each day penetrates farther into nature’s 
secrets, it imitates diamonds, and becoming more 
and more skillful, it creates fictitious gems which rival 
real ones. By means of thin leaves of beaten metal 
called tinsel, which are placed under colored enamels 
to enhance their brilliancy, it heightens the coloring 
of false rubies and sapphires. By the aid of lining 
and gilding ornaments are fabricated which display 
the gold where it is necesssry for it to be seen on the 
surface. In this way it supplies,® by a ‘deception, 
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persons of moderate means with the luxuries of the 
rich. With or without jewels, charming women will 
never cease to charm; but it would be ungrateful 
toward nature, which has produced diamonds and 
precious stones; toward science, which teaches us to 
imitate them, and toward those who ‘so skillfully cut 
polish, set and mount them, to regard with philosoph- 
ical disdain these treasures of concentrated light and 
color with which human beauty can adorn itself. 


Preparation for Death. 


No human being can rest for any time in a state of 
equilibrium, where the desire to live and that to de- 
part just balance each other. If one has a house, 
which he has lived and always means to live in, he 
pleases himself with the thought of all the con- 
veniences it offers him, and thinks little of its wants 
and imperfections. But once having made up his 
mind to move to a better, every incommodity starts 





MULTNOMAH FALLS, ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


out upon him, until the very ground-plan of it seems 
to have changed in his mind; and his thoughts and 
affections, each one of them packing up its little 
bundle of circumstances, have quitted their several 
chambers and nooks, and migrated to the new home, 
long before its apartments are ready to receive their 
bodily tenant. It is so with the body. Most persons 
have died before they expire—died to all earthly 
longings, so that the last breath is only, as it were, 
the locking of the door of the already deserted man- 
sion. The fact of the tranquility with which the 
great majority of dying persons await this locking of 
those gates of life through which its airy angels have 
been going and coming, from the moment of the first 
cry, is familiar to those who have been often called 
upon to witness the last period of life. Almost 


always there is a preparation made by Nature for 
unearthing a soul, just as on a smaller scale there is 
for the removal of a milk-tooth. The roots which 








hold human life to earth are absorbed before it is 
lifted from its place. Some of the dying are weary 
and want rest, the idea of which is almost inseparable 
in the universal mind from death. Some are in pain, 
and want to be rid of it, even though the anodyne be 
dropped, as in the legend, from the sword of the 
Death-Angel. Some are strong in faith and hope, so 
that, as they draw near the next world, they would 
fain hurry, as the caravan moves faster over the 
sands when the foremost travellers send word along 
the file that water is in sight. Though each little 
party that follows in a foot-track of its own will have 
it that the water to which others think they are 
hastening is a mirage, not the less has it been true in 
all ages and for human beings of every creed which 
recognizes a future, that those who have fallen worn 
out by their march through the Desert, have dreamed 
at last of a River of Life, and thought they heard its 
murmurs as they lay dying.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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CAMPING AT SPIRIT LAKE. 


BY SARAH SHERWOOD. 


Several months ago I gave the readers of THE 
NORTHWEST an account of my two weeks stay among 
the Finns of Minnesota. I then promised, or partly 
promised, to tell them of my delightful outing at 
Spirit Lake. 
hands and brain busy. And now, as I sit with my 
pen in hand, visions of those happy days pass before 
me, and again I behold the placid waters, the luxu- 
riant isles, with their green banks kissed by the dark 
waves of the St. Louis. Again I sit idly in my boat 
dangling my fingers in the refreshing waters, listen- 
ing dreamily to my companion’s gentle, firm strokes 
as she guides the boat among the winding, shady 
nooks. Or it may be that we are gathering water 
lilies, roaming through the clean dry woods; or per- 
haps, watching our camp fire, and listening to the 
songs of some neighboring campers or boatmen. And 
again I see the steamers as they glide by with their 
gay excursionists, who in seeking pleasure, do what 
so few seem to do, find it. 

But if Iam to write a description of my visit to 
Spirit Lake, I must begin, and not sit idly gazing 


into the past, pleasant though it may be. Myra and I- 


stopped at the city of Duluth to make a few needed 
purchases, and then took the steamer ‘‘Likin,” which 
was bound for Fond du Lac, a little station about 
fifteen miles up the St. Louis and several miles beyond 
Spirit Lake. It was my first experience in travelling 
by water. Never shall I forget the pleasure of that 
trip. The blood seemed to bound through my veins, 
and every nerve quivered with a new delight. Our 
boat with its 200 excursionists steamed out of the 
Duluth harbor, past tugs, sail boats, row boats, steam- 
ers, on through the railroad bridges, which were 
turned on their ponderous tables for us to pass, and 
on, up the river, which is a dark brown color, owing, 
no doubt to the cedar forests it passes through and 
the logging done upon its waters. To our right were 
the thriving towns of Oneota and West Duluth, busy 
manufacturing suburbs of Duluth itself. To the left, 
the green banks of Wisconsin. Occasionally we 
passed great beds of water lilies, white and pure 
against their dark background. 

When but a short distance from Spirit Lake we 
were overhauled by the faster running ‘'Barker.” 
Our captain said, if we could not beat the ‘‘Barker” 
in speed, he could take the shorter and more pictur- 
esque course, which was too shallow for that boat. 
So we turned abruptly to the left, and entered a 
narrow winding channel, whose high green banks 
almost touched our boat as she hurried past. Some- 
times on turning sharply it seemed that a few rods 
ahead was the end of the passage, when suddenly a 
narrow channel would reveal itself at so sharp an 
angle that I wondered how the big boat could turn so 
quickly. Bye and bye we emerged in the principal 
channel of the stream, and again the ‘‘Barker” was 
visible behind, just leaving the landing at the Spirit 
Lake Hotel. On we went, around lovely islands, 
sometimes to the right, and sometimes to the left, 
always choosing the true course, amid a labyrinth 
of channels, past green fields, dense groves gud 
Indian huts, and at last landed at the small sleepy 
village of Fond du Lec, where we remained a couple 
of hours, eating our lunch in the beautiful grove near 
the old stone hotel and wandering about the quiet 
village. We secured a boat for a short time and 
rowed in and out among the shallow, tortuous chan- 
nels, hunting lilies. On our way back we stopped 
at the Spirit Lake Hotel, where it was our intention 
to board a fortnight. This hotel is a pleasant and 
comfortable place, well conducted and easy of access, 
as the short line trains run every hour, and boats 
come up from the city daily. A number of neat Sum- 
mer cottages have been erected near the hotel. 

Our plans were changed suddenly and pleasantly. 
Some acquaintances of Myra’s who were camping on 
Big Island, about a mile diagonally across the lake or 
river, were up the evening of our arrival after sup- 


Other duties have since then kept both. 








plies which had been sent up from the city. Mrs. 
H— and her family wished to be away three or four 
weeks and asked us if we would not like to move 
into their camp till they returned. ‘If you girls will 
only go over there and stay till we are back I think 
you would enjoy it and it will be a great accommoda- 
tion tome. My son can come up occasionally and 
see what is needed. If you are fond of camp life I 
know you would have a delightful time.” 

Of course Myra and I accepted the invitation and 
the next morning found us at ‘‘Camp Comfort,” ready 
for a good time. The camp consisted of a rude slab 
house, 16x20 feet, in which were constructed bunks to 
accommodate six persons, a little stove for cool 
nights and cooking in rainy weather, a table, camp 
chairs, ete., also a canvas tent for dining hall. 
Christene, a strong, good natured Norwegian girl in 
Mrs. H’s employment, stayed with us for help and 
company. ‘Camp Comfort” was situated in a 
pleasant grove of pine and birch on a bluff overlook- 
ing the river and the beautiful Spirit Island. Every 
comfort of a modern camp was found here, from the 
well stocked larder and medicine case to the little 
shelf of books. ‘There were three other camps near 
us, so we were not timid although there was no man to 
protect us. The first day was spent in the hammocks, 
alternately sleeping and talking over our good 
fortune; in eating, which none but a camper fully 
appreciates, and roaming through the woods, which, 
by-the-way, are remarkably clean and dry, and free 
absolutely from snakes and toads. 

A good portion of our subsequent time was spent 
in this idle but thoroughly comfortable manner. If 
one is to enjoy camp life, all worry, work and plans 
for the future must be left out, In the words of an 
old camper.—‘‘Do nothing, think nothing, be 
nothing.” 

Sometimes, to be sure, we went out exploring for a 
day, but we seldom planned anything. Mere exist- 
ance in this pure atmosphere was happiness. The 
days were never sultry, and never too cold, the 
nights just right for comfortable sleeping. Flies and 
mosquitos were not common—in fact so very un- 
common, that when a mosquito did come around sing- 
ing its doleful tune, it only reminded us of the 
annoyances of the world and our own happy lot in 
contrast. We had no long rains, only short, smart 
showers, and then all was bright, clear and exhilir- 
ating again. Once we went up to Fond du Lac and 
spent the night in order to get an early start for a 
tramp up the St. Louis. Never shall I forget the 
day. A short distance above the village, the river 
suddenly changes from a broad, calm, restful stream, 
creeping lazily among its luxuriant islands, to a wild 
and picturesque torrent. The roar of the rapids 
makes a ceaseless and confusing din. Farther up 
the water goes dashing down over rocky, ragged 
precipices, thundering like a young Niagara, as it is 
in every sense. At some points huge granite cliffs 
rise abruptly from the water, and again, dainty water- 
falls, with their musical splash, and foamy sprays 
seem to reprove its more boisterous moods. In no 
place that I ever stood have I felt the awful presence 
of an unrevealed power, as when I looked down on 
this wonderful picture of rocky shores, fringed and 
darkened by the rich green forests, and the river 
winding, dashing, leaping, as it forces its way in an 
ever changing course to join the pure waters of 
Superior. Ihave no idea how far we traveled that 
day, but I do know that three more tired women than 
Myra, Christene and I were not to be found on Big 
Island that night. 

Sometimes we formed pleasant parties with our 
neighboring campers and visited many of the adjoin- 
ing islands, or took long moonlight rides on the 
water. One day while Myra and I were gathering 
lilies in one of the beautiful lagoons near our island, 
we met an old Indian fisherman in his birch canoe. 
We asked him if he was having good luck. ‘No,” 
said he shortly, without looking up. ‘They say that 


‘bass bite better in the lake where the water is deeper 


and swifter,” I ventured to remark. With a quick 
frightened look he replied “I do not fish there.” 








‘-Why so?” Lasked, but he deigned me no reply. 
Myra asked him if he would sell what fish he had, 
which he seemed glad to do for a few cents. After 
bargaining with him to bring us a mess every night, 
we rowed away and left the qucer old Indian to him- 
self as he evidently wished to be. One might wonder 
why we did not catch our own fish and thus add 


another amusement to our catalogue. To tell the 
truth although Myra and I had no compunctions in eat- 
ing fish, it did seem cruel to pull the poor things out 
of the water and see them die. Then, too, Christene 
objected to cleaning them. 

On reaching home, Christene said it must have 
been old Jo. I asked her why she supposed he 
would not fish in the lake. ‘‘Oh it’s on account of 
some Indian superstition,” she replied; ‘I don’t 
know what.” My woman’s curiosity was aroused 
and I determined to get on the right side of old Jo 
and learn the story. The next evening when he 
came with the fish I admired them and asked all 
manner of questions concerning fishing and hunting. 
I gave Jo a big chunk of sweet cake, and other 
dainties. We parted the best of friends. Myra 
called me a deceitful minx, flatterer, etc. I told her 
I must learn about Spirit Lake. Moreover, I did feel 
an interest in the queer, lonely old Indian. After 
this old Jo’s coming was one of the events of the day. 
He was treated with the politeness and consideration 
of an honored guest. I believe he soon looked for- 
ward to the visit with as much pleasure as we did. 
For although no muscle of his wrinkled old face ever 
relaxed, his little black eyes certainly twinkled with 
pleasure when he came among us. Sometimes, 
indeed, he would sit a half hour without speaking. 
Occasionally he told us some stories of great fishing 
and hunting exploits. Once he brought us a beauti- 
ful little fawn he had caught while it was swimming 
the river. 

Twice I mentioned Spirit Island, but with the re- 
sult only of closing his lips for the rest of his stay, 
which would always be short after that. After two 
weeks, during which our acquaintance had ripened 
into friendship, I was no nearer learning the story 
than before. He brought us trout from the great 
trout stream a few miles east, called the Bend. He 
brought us wild duck, partridges, quai], venison, in 
fact fish and game of every variety. Once we ex- 
pressed a desire to see his home. And one morning, 
he did a very gallant thing, and very uncommon for 
an Indian—came for us and conducted us east 
through woods and swampy places to the Nemadji 
River and then gave us a canoe ride two miles up 
this quiet shady stream, and landed us at his own 
hut. We, at least [, had pictured an Indian cabin as 
situated in a beautifully retired spot, covered with 
vines, and hung with handsome skins, and wampum 
strewn around. For all people with such ideas I 
would advise to visit to an Indian hut, or an encamp- 
ment. It will destroy all romance of life among the 
Indians, and be a good lesson for aspiring youths, 
whose imaginations have been fired by blood and 
thunder stories of the far West. We found old Jo’s 
hut an uncomfortable little low affair, alive with filth 
and vermin, with nothing to recommend it but the 
fine location and his welcome. Of course we praised 
what we could truthfully, but as for eating anything 
it was impossible. After an hour’s ramble among 
the rich forests along the river bank, we were con- 
ducted back to our Indian friend. 

And so our lifé passed dreamily for five weeks, in- 
stead of the two we had calculated on at first. The 
time had come for us to leave, as I had but ten days 
more to spend in the Northwest and there were many 
points of interest yet unexplored. The night before 
we broke camp, old Jo came up and sat a long time 
with us, looking on moodily and scarcely speaking as 
he saw the preparations going on for leaving. After 
finishing our work, I stood looking away over the 
quiet expanse of water at the dark oval island, whose 
secret I had so wished to know, thinking of the 
happy days now gene and wondering with a melan-~ 
choly tug at my heart if my eyes would ever again 
rest on this beautiful and beloved scene. ‘‘Miss 
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Grace,” said old Jo. I turned; he had évidently been 
watching me. ‘The young woman would like to 
know the history of yon island.”’ ‘‘Yes; O so much!” 
‘Listen then, and I will tell it, but never before have 
1 told to white man or woman its story, for it is not 
pleasant to relate and makes me sad. You young 
women have been good to alonely old Indian. You 
are true. I will talk to you, and you will remember 
me. The Chippewa nation has always occupied this 
region. It has been our home for ages. The Sioux 
or Dakotas have inhabited the country farther west, 
beyond the dark river you call the St. Louis. The 
Sioux were an aggressive nation, always at war with 
the Chippewas. ‘They were jealous of our hunting 
and fishing grounds. Many, many years ago, when 
our nation was great and powerful, a young Sioux 
brave crossed the river to hunt on the Chippewa 
grounds. Here he met the beautiful daughter of 
Bercada, a Chippewa chief. They loved each other 
and determined to flee. But where? The chiefs of 
the two nations learned of the affair and each felt the 
disgrace as much as the other. The unfortunate 
lovers fled to this island, and stopped under that 
grove of birch and pine. Here they were pursued by 
the braves of both tribes, and as darkness fell upon 
the earth they paddled stealthily across the lake to 
yon green isle, where some will tell you they spent 
their last night together on earth. But we who are 
versed in knowledge know better. On the following 
morning the savage pursuers searched the island, but 
except the bed of boughs where they spent the night, 
no trace of them could be found. The Great Spirit 
hid them or made them invisible to their awe-struck 
pursuers. They saw them not, but their voices were 
distinctly heard. After that they were often seen 
by their kin from either shore at dusk, or in the 
moonlight wandering together or fishing in the waters 
around the island. Even to this day they inhabit 
their beautiful island home. The Great Manitou has 
given Spirit Island and the lake surrounding it to the 
spirits of the departed lovers. Since the morning 
when their frightened kinsmen fied from the island, 
no Indian foot has ever passed its shore. No Indian 
has ever fished in the calm lake, or crossed its 
haunted waters after nightfall.” Jo’s voice was low 
and tremulous and full of terror as he finished his 
story. 

‘*What would happen if an Indian should invade 
this mysterious region?” I ventured to inquire after 
along pause. Turning his small, piercing eyes upon 
me he answered slowly, ‘‘Misfortune, death, or both.” 
And after a long silence he added still more slowly. 
‘Once, when flushed with success in the chase, my 
brother and I, in this very spot, dared to jeer at these 
things and scoff at the legends of our fathers. We 
cried loudly to the lovers to come out of their re- 
treat, and” continuing more slowly ‘in one week 
from that time my brother died by an enemy’s shot, 
and my wife and child were slowly dying of fever. I 
am left alone, the last of my family.” It was some 
time before the silence was broken. Myra and I felt 
a pitying respect for the desolate old man, whose 
superstition had made his sorrows so doubly sad. 

When he spoke again, he said: ‘The white man 
and woman are not forbldden for they do not seek to 
destroy the happiness of true lovers.” (Strange 
delusion.) Old Jo had finished his story. And as 
the long beautiful twilight of that northern country 
settled upon us, and the shadows deepened and 
darkened, this thought came to me. How near are 
we all each to the other. In spite of the difference 
in race, circumstances, education, all that makes life, 
still the eternal brotherhood in all! Different, O, so 
different, we may seem, but all are children of the same 
parents—God, the father, Nature, the mother. In all 
is the same desire to be remembered, to do something 
that shall live, to be loved by those we love. For this 
old Jo had told what threats and torture could not 
have wrung from him. Andso, with words of friend- 
ship and a quiet clasp of the hand, we parted from a 
true friend. And early on the morrow we started 
for new fields of pleasure, and grand if not so restful 
scenes around the shores of historic Lake Superior. 





WILD WESTERN ROMANCE NO. 26. 


BY HUGH A. WETMORE. 


“T am resolved.” 

The words were uttered by Albert Charles Rudolph 
Balthazar Schindelmeisser, as he stood upon the 
loftiest peak of Mount Tacoma and watched the 
seething sun sink in the western sea. He reck’d not 
that that very sun was bathing that identical moun- 
tain in fire, and that his hated rival, Dado Von 
Bloviat, the artist, was at that very moment seated 
in the valley making of that mighty mass of color a 
counterfeit on canvas, which should be palmed off 
upon some wealthy collector of fine pictures, who 
would lift the counterfeiter some fifteen hundred dol- 
lars nearer to the goddess of their idolatry, Miss 
Daisy Le Mac Flippup. Had our hero reckoned on 
this, he might, perhaps, have set his firm jaws a half 
inch more closely together. As it was, he clenched 
his hands until the nails of his fingers were driven 
into the flesh, and the rosy life current spurted in all 
directions, like water trom an automatic lawn sprink- 
ler. For the ambitious youth was not only hope- 
lessly in loye—he was financially embarassed. 

He was a lawyer by trade, and he had tried every 
town from Sing Sing to Coronado. He had come 
nearest to starving in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
(where there are five lawyers to every inhabitant), 
and he had expected that things would get a little 
easier the farther West he penetrated. But, alas, 
his law library—so much of it as had not been pawned 
—was burned in the Seattle fire, and now he was re- 


‘solving to make a resolution setting forth that it had 


become necessary to begin life anew. 

Various lines of endeavor were open tohim. He 
could go back to St. Paul and launch upon the sea of 
journalism, where first class reporters can always 
command from six to fifteen dollarsa week. He was 
a big, brawny fellow, but, strange to say, he never 
once thought of agriculture. 

The agricultural and horticultural interests needed 
such men as Albert Charles Rudolph Balthazar 
Schindelmeisser, and he needed them, but he thought 
it a disgrace to plough and split rails, as his own sire 
and as some of our best statesmen and literati have 
done. 

His despised rival, the artist down there in the 
vailey, had done all sorts of manual labor while 
getting a start, and the vigor of body thus acquired 
had simply given a richer and more animated char- 
acter to his style. 

The distinguished Bloviat found out that an artist 
could not have too diversified an experience. He 
knew how to paint a cow the better for having herded 
and milked cows. He could delineate pine forests 
the more truthfully after having demolished them 
with saw and axe. His love of the beautiful had not 
suffered. His nerves had simply been strengthened 
and rendered trustworthy—the optic nerve along with 
all the others. 

The girl preferred the lawyer, it is true, but she 
listened to the advice of her honest old hay-seed of a 
father, and stipulated that the lover who should be 
lucky enough to get into that farmer’s fold would 
have to bring something more substantial than a 
mere sheepskin. 

So Albert Charles Rudolph, as he was called for 
short, had rushed from the glorious Daisy’s presence, 
and had never stopped to cool off until reaching the 
tip-top of Mount Tacoma. There he resolved that 
he would go back to the effete East, if he had to 
walk. It was well that he incorporated the last 
chanse, else had he been a very long time carrying 
out his resolution. It took him a right smart while 
asit was. Ever and anon he would ride a few miles 
in an empty freight car before being observed; but he 
didn’t give the railroads any credit fot it. He classi- 
fied the trip as a complete walk over. He was a 
husky, good-looking young man, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, and the exercise, fresh air, and coarse food. 
(that he sawed wood to get, while ‘‘en root”) did not 
detract from his comeliness. 





* * * * * 


Bloviat, the renowned artist, remained out West, 
alternating between the easel and the hop field. 
* * * 


* * 


Time wore on, and as the other girls had about all 
married eastern nabobs, or western kings of business, 
the sumptuous Daisy thought it proper to call ‘‘time.” 

* * * * * 


The sun had set on agood many previous occasions, 
but it went down again with a twinkle in its eye. 
Something was going to happen. So the neighbors 
said, and something did happen. This is about what 
happened. 

Two solitary horsemen rode up to the Flippup 
farm house from opposite directions. The artist 
bestrode a milk white horse, the lawyer a coal black 
steed. The artist was clad in goods of American 
manufacture, the lawyer was habilitated in im- 
ported broadcloth, and he sported diamonds upon 
which no import duty had been paid. The lawyer 
was one blaze of finery, and he hadn’t made it 
practicing law. 

How then had he made it? We will leave Daisy to 
find out. 

When he entered the parlor and stood beneath the 
home-made electric light, Miss Daisy gave a piercing 
scream. The idol of a few years ago was bowed and 
bent and shriveled and pale—oh, so pale!—the mere 
ghost of his former self. 

‘*What on earth has come over you, my Albert, my 
Charles, my Rudolph?” she cried, recoiling from his 
proferred embrace, and backing all-of-a-tremble into 
a corner, 

‘Nothing has come over me, nor has anything 
overcome me,” he chattered, with a horrid grin. ‘I 
have done the overcoming. The wheel of fortune 
has undercome me, and I am hoist to the top! You 
remember your promise?” 

‘*Yes, I remember my promise. It was this: ‘I 
will marry you, if you will get rich in a given time— 
without disgracing yourself.’ I loved you noisily, 
and I might love you still, if 1 were assured that you 
have retained a fraction of your integrity, your manly 
beauty being gone. How have you made your money? 
—out of mining stocks?” 

‘*No.” 

“Lottery? Bucket shops? May corn? Horse racing? 
Gambling? Begging? Borrowing? Stealing? Padding 
census returns?—” 

“No—” 

“O, say not thus! I can be merciful, as I hope to 
obtain mercy. I might reform you—we could toil 
and do penance, and live down the memory of any of 
these ordinary methods of getting money. But say 
not no. Say not that you have resorted to the 
practice of medicine, or anything unsavory—though, 
in a pinch, I might even forgive your becoming a 
quack.” 

An expression of overwhelming vagueness and in- 
describable alarm crept into his tortured face, and he 
flung himself upon his knees and clasped his hands 
imploringly, as he breathed, with great effort, these 
words: 

“T have written a theological novel.” 

The injured girl became fearfully calm. Grasping 
a speaking tube she shouted to the man down at the 
barn. 

“Let that dog loose!” 

Then taking a firm hold upon the emaciated wretch 
objectly groveling at her feet, she hurried him out of 
the window. 


* * * * * 
There was a wedding in the State of Washington 
next day—and it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
horny-handed artist was there. 


+ 
+ 


IN AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 








Custom ordains that, when one writes one’s name 
Dans cette espece de livre, c’est comme il faut 
To transcribe from some poet, or to frame 
Des vers ou quelque sentiment tres beau: 
And, 80, I wish for thee, whom I adore, 
Le bonheur, la sante’, et toutes les choses 
That make life pleasant, by the score— 


Ta vie, qu’elle soit couleur de rose! 
W. E. P. FRENCH. 
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RSHLAND AND THE JRON 
RANGE. 


Ashland’s Growing Industries and Com- 
merce---The Towns and Iron Mines 
on the Gogebic Range. 





BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


I revisit with pleasure, after a lapse of two years, 
this picturesque place at the head of Chequamagon 
Bay, where the ore from the Gogebic Mines is ship- 
ped, where lumber is manufactured in enormous 
quantities, where iron is made and where a busy 
population of 11,000 are engaged in laying, upon the 
solid basis of great and lasting natural resources, 
the foundations of an important commercial and 
manufacturing city. Three years ago real estate 
speculation ran wild at Ashland—the result of a 
fictitious excitement worked up by outsiders. When 
the fever subsided no bad effects remained. The 
speculators pocketed their gains or their losses and 
went their several ways in search of 
new fields, and such of the citizens 
as were so fortunate as to make 





the well-sheltered Bay of Chequamegon which stretches 
its placid surface thirty miles inland from the great 
breakwater of the Apostle Islands, is a high and wide 
plateau that attracted attention nearly thirty years ago 
as a fitting site fora town. It was, in fact, oneof only 
two favorable sites for town-building found on theen- 
tire southern shore of Lake Superior—the other being 
the Bay of Marquette. Able and far-sighted men like 
Dr. Ellis, the late S. S. Vaughn and Frederic Prentice 
got possession of the land fronting on the bay and 
patiently waited for a future which they felt sure 
would fulfill their hopes. A lumbering village first 
grew up. Then railroads came and the iron deposits 
of the Gogebic Range were exploited. Huge ore 
docks were built, the small saw mills grew into great 
lumber manufacturing concerns, an iron furnace was 
erected, numerous factories were attracted by low 
lake freights and rail competition, the beginnings of 
jobbing trade were made in several lines, the once lone- 
ly bay became alive with steam and sail craft and Ash- 
land stepped forward from its old position as a hamlet 
in the wilderness into the ranks of Wisconsin cities. 

The pioneer work is all done; the railways are 





money from the boom wisely invested 
it in solid improvements. The town 
did not retrograde, but continued its 
steady rate of growth. In fact it has 
nearly doubled its population since 
the throng of voluble and energetic 
real estate agents folded up their 
maps and plats and took down their 
signs. It would be unjust to say 
that no good came from the sojourn 
of this fleeting swarm of speculators. 
They advertised the town widely, dis- 
cerning with their keen and prac- 
ticed eyes advantages hardly noticed 
by the old settlers, and who can tell 
how many of the people who have 
since come in to help build up the ped. 
place were led hither by the echoes Al aii 
of ‘‘the great boom?” The real estate us 








agent is often ridiculed and often 
condemned but he is the forerunner 
of all important developments in the 
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built; the wharves and docks reach their long arms 
out into the bay; the great, solid industries of lumber 
and iron are established and advance year by year; 
in short the conditions are all secured for the steady 
progress of the city, and no definite limit can now 
be fixed to its growth. The leading citizens are con- 
servative in their expectations and do not talk of 
another Chicago. ‘‘Perhaps there will be only 25,- 
000 people here at the end of another decade,” said 
one of them; ‘‘perhaps there will be 50,000; but one 
thing is certain—the town will never go backward. 
As the resources of Northern Wisconsin continue to 
be developed and mines, factories, farms and saw- 
mills are increased, Ashland will advance in popula- 
tion and wealth. We have the largest and best 
harbor on Lake Superior. Railroads concentrate trade 
here. We have the raw material for many lines of 
manufacturing. We make substantial progress every 
year and what we gain we always hold. You will 
find no empty stores or vacant houses. We are 
satisfied with what we have accomplished and con- 
tent with our prospects.” This statement reflects 
pretty faithfully, I think, the average opinion of the 
men engaged in the larger affairs of 
the young city. 

The visitor may be a little disap- 
pointed at first at the rather quiet ap- 
pearance of the business streets, but 
he is sure to be impressed by the 
magnitude of the operations on the 
water front, where a great show of 
commerce is made by the huge ore 
docks, the coal docks, the lumber- 
laden wharves of the mills and the 
variety of lake craft. The popula- 
tion, being mostly industrial and em- 
ployed during the day, does not make 
much movement about the streets un- 
til after nightfall. Then a city-like 
throng surges along the wooden side. 
walks and the shops do a rushing 
trade. 

From the blast furnace at the ex- 
treme western end of town to the 
works of the Parish Manufacturing 
Company at the east end the distance 
is over three miles, and this is all 
pretty thickly built. Back from the 
bay at any point where the town has 








West. 
There is nothing accidental or arti- 
ficial about Ashland. At the head of 











NOKTHERN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 





greatest girth a walk of half a mile 
takes you into the woods. Second 


























FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 
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Street, the chief trade thoroughfare, is lined with 
business houses for two miles, is paved with planks 
and hasa horse railroad. Its wooden stores are 
giving way year by year to modern brick blocks. 
Such buildings as the Knight Block, the Vaughn 
Library, the Breen Block, the First National Bank, 
the Security Bank, the Northern National Bank and 
two or three others are conspicuous land marks of 
recent progress. The six large new school houses 
are also good evidences of the new growth. The 
pleasantest place in all the town to my mind is the 
broad piazza of the Chequamegon house, facing the 
bay, when you can sit at your ease in a big arm 
chair, with nothing between you and the bluft but a 
railway and a strip of lawn and see all the craft that 
come and go from the wharves—the stately green 
and white passenger steamers, which run between 
Duluth and the lower lake ports; the long, black 
steam barges with their tows of three and four- 
masted schooners, the fishing smacks and the yachts. 





stand out against the green forest background. You 
cannot see the older town of Bayfield, however, fur- 
ther down the bay, because of an intervening head- 
land, but with a glass youcan make out La Pointe, in 
the white specks on Madeleine Island. La Pointe, the 
ancient headquarters of the Jesuit missionaries and 
fur traders, once had a population of 2,000 souls, 
mostly red or mixed, but can now count scarce a hun- 
dred. Bayfield has perhaps a thousand inhabitants 
living by lumbering, fishing and quarrying brown- 
stone. Washburn is a modern town created by the 
“Omaha” Railroad as a shipping point, and claims 
2,000 people. Ashland looks upon both Bayfield and 
Washburn as tributary villages and neither has any 
hope of ever rivalling its big successful neighbor. 
Ashland has excellent railway facilities. The 
Northern Pacific rans west to Superior and Duluth 
and thence on through Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington to the Pacific Coast. The 
Wisconsin Central, leased by the N. P., runs south- 





of little rivers flowing into Lake Superior. Down 
these streams the logs are run and at their mouths 
they are gathered into rafts and towed by tugs to the 
booms of the mills. Ashland lumber goes westward 
to the prairie regions by rail and eastward by water 
to Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo. Itisa 
curious fact that a considerable shipment was lately 
made to Saginaw, Michigan, once the largest lumber 
market in the world. On the Ashland docks there 
are now piled nearly one million dollars worth of 
lumber, ready for the demands of the market. The 
latest development in the business is the building of 
short lines of logging railroad back from the lake into 
large bodies of pine which are remote from streams. 
Lumbermen say that it will not be many years before 
the greatest part of the annual log supply will be 
obtained in this way. 

Ashland has one of the best built and best-equipped 
charcoal blast furnaces to be found in the country. 
It is owned by Minneapolis and Cincinnati parties 


























VIEW OF ASHLAND, WISCONSIN, LOOKING WEST FROM THIRD AVENUE EAST. 


Seven lumber mills stand along the shore and each 
has one or two long wharves piled high with pine 
boards that make a fine show of golden color in the 
sunlight, contrasting prettily with the blue waters of 
the bay. The black coal docks and the black vessels 
moored to them make quite a different color effect and 
and still another is produced by the three huge iron 
ore docks, with their dull red hue. These docks are 
half a mile long each and their upper decks on which 
the ore trains run are fifty feet above the water. 
Along their sides are the ore pockets, where the ore 
descends in chutes into the holds of the vessels. So 
enormous are these constructions that the big vessels 
moored to them are hardly noticeable; only when 
these craft get out on the bay, away from the back- 
ground of the gigantic docks, do you notice that they 
are of noble proportions. 

Sitting on the piazza you can also look straight 
across the bay to the town of Washburn, seven miles 
distant. If the air is clear and your eyes are strong 
you can count the buildings, so distinctly do they 





ward to Milwaukee and Chicago and throws off a 
branch from Mellen to all the towns on the iron 
range. The “Omaha” has a direct line to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis and a Chicago line diverging at 
Spooner. ‘The Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western 
runs to Milwaukee, passing through the iron towns, 
and at Milwaukee turns its through Chicago sleepers 
over to the Northwestern. Thus there are three com- 
peting roads to Chicago, and two to the Twin Cities, 
the N. P. connecting at Duluth with the St. Paul and 
Duluth. The Wisconsin Central and the Northern 
Pacific have put up a union depot of Bayfield brown- 
stone which is the handsomest example of railway 
architecture for its size to be found in the Northwest. 

As a lumber market Ashland is steadily growing 
in importance. The cut for this year will not be 
far from 150,000,000 feet. Thecut of 1889 in what is 
known by lumbermen as the Ashland district was 
220,000,000 feet. All the mills are on the bay front 
and have shipping facilities for both lake and rail. 
The log supply comes from the banks of a multitude 





and makes about 65,000 tons of pig iron annually, 
which is in active demand at a good price, chiefly for 
car-wheel manufacture. The financial success of 
this furnace has demonstrated Ashland’s advantages 
for iron-making and will attract other enterprises of 
similar character. 

Another important concern is the Parish Manu- 
facturing Company, which has quite a village of its 
own around its works at the extreme eastern end of 
the corporate limits of the city. 1t makes iron cast- 
ings, steam-engines and machinery and employs 
a large force. Pretty cottages have been put up by 
the company for its working men and their families 
and a school established for the children. 

The Vaughn Public Library is an institution of 
which Ashland people have a right to feel proud. 
The late Hon. S. S. Vaughn was a public spirited 
man and a man of intellectual culture, as well asa 
successful money-maker. When he came to die, a 
few years ago, still in the prime of life, he expressed 
regret that he had not carried out a favorite idea of 
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founding a library for the town where he had made 
his fortune. His widow, a lady of education and 
much force of character, took up the task of fulfilling 
his wishes. She visited many public libraries in the 
East to learn how they were conducted. Then she 
erected at a cost of $40,000 a plain, substantial busi- 
ness block, setting apart rooms in the second story 
for the library and renting the stores below and 
cftices above to form a permanent fund to support 
the institution. A cheery reading-room was liberally 
stocked with newspapers and magazines and about 
2,000 volumes of standard history, biography, science 
and fiction. New books are bought every month. 
The reading room is open day and evening and any 
resident of Ashland can take out books on depositing 
two dollars as security for their return. The Vaughn 
Library already exerts a marked influence on the 
intellectual life of the place and the generous finan- 
cial provisions made for its maintenance ensure that 
its growth will keep pace withthe growth of the city. 





belonging to Frederic Prentice, of New York city, 
and most desirably located for residence and park 
purposes. This tract he is improving with drives and 
walks with a view of making it merit the name of 
Prentice Park, which has already been given it by the 
public. About 100 acres of this domain, separated 
from the bay by a ridge of sand, is covered with 
ponds—open in places and in others concealed by 
a growth of flags and lilies. With hundreds of 
springs in the bottom of these clear pools and many 
on the neighboring hill-sides send forth a mineral 
water very closely analagous in its analysis with that 
of the famous Bethesda Spring, at Waukesha, Wis- 
consin. One of the springs has been opened by driv- 
ing a pipe down a few feet and it pours out a steady 
stream of cold, clear water, palatable and refreshing, 
of about two inches in diameter. It naturally oc- 
curred to an enterprising man like Mr. Prentice that 
if water practically identical with that of the Wau- 
kesha Springs existed on the shores of Lake Superior, 
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The Ashland Springs were first discovered by an 
early settler in this region named Webb, who, finding 
evidences that the Indians had formerly camped on 
the spot in large numbers, bringing their sick to 
drink the waters, built a cabin and entered a claim. 
He did nothing, however, to improve the place. The 
present owner, Mr. Prentice, has built a small hotel 
and contemplates putting up a large one next year. 
He utilizes the ponds for trout and has a fish hatch- 
ery constructed on scientific principles. He is clear- 
ing a part of the land and preparing it for residences, 









































VIEW OF ASHLAND HARBOR LOOKING EAST FROM THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Mr. Bancroft, the librarian, is in love with his work 
and is thoroughly competent to carry it on. 

Ashland bas two enterprising daily newspapers, 
both issuing weekly editions. The Press, the evening 
paper, was the pioneer weekly of the entire region, 
and was for many years owned and edited by Gov. 
Fifield, who gave it a strong position in the Repub- 
lican journalism of Wisconsin. It is now published 
by Joe M. Chapple. 

The Ashland News (morning) is rapidly taking 
rank among the ablest papers of the North. It is 
served by the Western Associated Press, and has a 
large corps of special correspondents on the Gogebic 
Iron Range and in other parts of Northern Wisconsin 
and Northern Michigan. It is Democratic in politics 
and its publisher is Clarence Snyder. 


ASHLAND MINERAL SPRINGS. 

About a mile west of the well-built part of Ashland 
is a stretch of picturesque woodland, sloping back 
from the shore of the bay and diversified with nu- 


merous glens and ravines, containing over 700 acres 





where there is the most invigorating Summer climate 
to be found anywhere in the United States, much 
might be made out of the fortunate discovery for the 
benefit of health-seekers. Hs had the water an- 
alyzed by a competent chemist and the folowing was 
the result in comparison with the best-known of the 
Waukesha Springs, the Bethesda: 


ASHLAND SPRING— 
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the balance he is having drives and walks made 
through the groves of second-growth timber, for what 
he believes will some day bea great hea!th resort. Two 
railroads, the Northern Pacificand the Omaha, pass 
through the property and each is ready to put upa 
passenger station for the springs whenever improve- 
ments are far enough advanced to attract health and 
pleasure travel to them. With energy and capital to 
make them known there is no reason why these Ash- 
land Springs should not in time become one of the 
most frequented resorts in the country. 





ASHLAND PORTRAITS. 


All Ashland readers of this magazine will recognize the 
group of portraits printed in this number as containing 
the faces of the people most worthy of honor for their 
successful efforts to change in a few years, a lonely 
clearing on the shores of Lake Superior into a busy com- 
mercial and manufacturing city. To others much credit 
is also due but these citizens will always stand in the 
front rank in the history of the founding and develop- 
mentof Ashland: 

Dr. Edwin Ellis may well be called the father of Ash- 
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MILLS AND DOCKS OF THE KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY. * 
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land, being the oldest pioneer of prominence who has 
taken a leading part in the building up of the place. 
About half of the city is built upon land that was his 
earnest homestead claim. He is a man of strong and 
original character and a leader in all public affairs. He 
is President of the First National Bank and largely inter- 
ested in many other successful enterprises. 

Thomas Bardon, President of the Ashland National 
Bank, has had much to do with the development of the 
iron and lumber interests of Northern Wisconsin and 
with the growth of Ashland. He was born in Maysville, 





Kentucky and came to Ashland in 1872. According to 


velopment of the future which was to make a city in the 
pioneers’ clearings at the head of the bay. This foresight 
was the foundation of the handsome fortune he acquired. 
Mr. Vaughn held many public positions of honor and his 
death while still in the prime of life was deeply regretted. 
His work for the upbuilding of Ashland was not inter- 
rupted, however. It was carried on by his widow, a lady 
of unusual intelligence, cultivation and energy of char- 
acter who ably manages the estate he left and who is 
foremost in all the best benevolent, social and musical 
movements in the city. Mrs. Vaughn’s home overlooks 
the bay to which she came with her husband as pioneers 











THE VAUGHN BUILDING, ASHLAND. 


popular report he is the richest man in Ashland and his 
fortune has been wholly acquired in this region. He is 
an exceedingly active and enterprising business * man 
and can always be counted on to take the lead in move- 
ments for the good of the city. 


The late Hon. 8. S. Vaughn wasan Ohio man who came 
to the shores of Chequamegon Bay when the whole re- 
gion was inhabited only by Indians, save the little settle- 
ment at Bayfield and the old mission village at La Pointe. 
He engaged in trade, acquired lands, and foresaw the de- 

















war and at the closeof the war was appointed agent for 
the Chippewa Indians at La Pointe. His residence in the 
Lake Superior country dates back to 1865. Col. Knight 
has just built in Ashland much the largest and finest 
business block in the city. Its material is the best, the 
fronts being of brownstone, while iron and brick are 
liberally employed in other parts of the structure, and 
the architecture is notably handsome. 

E. A. Shores, President of the Northern National Bank, 
was born in New Marlborough, Massachusetts, in 1845, 
and served during the war in an Indiana regiment. He 
has been in lumbering operations in Michigan first and 
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INTERIOR VIEW VAUGHN MEMORIAL LIBRARY, ASHLAND. 


when the only winter route was by stage all the way 
from LaCrosse. It is an interesting reminiscence that 
the late President Garfield worked for her father asa 
farm hand in Cuyahoga County, Ohio and that the father 
aroused by his earnest advice in the breast of the country 
lad an ambition to get a college education. 

Col. John H. Knight, who has long been prominent in 
lumbering, banking and politics in Northern Wisconsin, 
was born in Dover, Delaware, in 1836, studied law, served 
with distinction in the Union army throughout the civil 





afterwards in Wisconsin, ever since he took off the army 
blue and resumed the duties of citizenship, and is now at 
the head of the new Shores Lumber Company, one of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the State. 


Samuel 8S. Fifield is well-known all over Wisconsin as a 
prominent Republican politician, who has held many im- 
portant public positions, among them being Speaker of 
the House, State Senator and Lieutenant Governor. He 
was a Maine boy, who migrated first to Illinois and then 
to Wisconsin and learned the printer’s trade at Taylor’s 
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ASHLAND.—RESIDENCE OF MRS. E. VAUGHN. 





WISCONSIN CENTRAL RAILROAD DEPOT, ASHLAND. 

















ASHLAND.—RESIDENCE OF THOMAS |) BARDON, 





Falls. He started the Ashland Press in 1872 and was its 
owner and editor until a short time ago, when he sold it 
to the present publisher. Gov. Fifield’s home on the, bay 
front, with its broad lawns and superb harbor views, is 
one of the pleasantest spots in the Northwest. 

Dr. Geo. W. Harrison, is comparatively a new-comer in 
Ashland, having settled here in 1881, but he is fairly en- 
titled to rank with the prominent citizens of the place by 
reason of his activity and success in public affairs and in 
business enterprises. He has made a handsome fortune 
in mining, banking and real estate. He was born in 
Oldham, Lancashire, Eogland, and graduated as a physi- 
cian at Rush Medical College, Chicago. 





BUSINESS MATTERS. 





THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL. 


The Wisconsin Central is the pioneer road in)Ashiand. 
It first had the foresight to see the advantages for com- 
merce of the harbor at the head of Chequamegon Bay 
and the enterprise to build a railroad through what was 
then the unbroken wilderness of Northern Wisconsin. 
Its improvements have always kept pace with the needs 
of the growing town. It owns the principal hotel, the 
Chequamegon House, built for the special purpose of 
attracting tourists and business men to the region. It 
also owns the great merchandise and coal dock where all 
the passenger steamers land and oneof the great iron 
ore docks. Its Ashland station, which it shares with the 
Northern Pacific, is much the handsomest structure of 
its class;in Northern Wisconsin and {is the only first-class 
passenger depot in the city. It is built of brownstone 
and has spacious waiting-rooms, baggage rooms, toilet 
rooms, restaurant, etc. The road is the favorite route of 
travel between Ashland and ‘the* neighboring bay towns 
and Chicago, Milwaukee, Oshkosh and the East. Two 
daily through trains are run. 

ASHLAND BANKS. 


There are four banks in the city—the First National, 
Northern National, Ashland National and Security—all 
strong concerns and numbering among their directors 
the leading business men of the place. The Ashland 
National has an authorized capital of $250,000, a paid in 
capital of $50,000 and a surplus of $34,000. Its officers are 
Thos. Bardon, President; Jno. H. Knight, Vice-President; 
N. I. Willey, Cashier. The directors are: N. I. Willey, 
Thomas Bardon, W. M. Tomkins, Jno. H. Knight, Sam 8. 
Fifield, William Knight, Edwin Ellis, J. O. Hayes. 

The First National occupies a handsome stone and 
brick building of its own and has! af paid ‘in capital of 
$125,000. Its officers areiEdwin Ellis, President; Sam 8. 
Fifield, Vice-president; C. E. Street, Cashier. The direc- 
tors are Edwin Ellis, Thomas Bardon, Sam S. Fifield, Wm. 
Knight, W. R. Sutherland, C. W. Harrison, Geo. H. Hop- 
per, Jno. H. Knight, J. D. Hayes. 

The Northern National occupies one of the largest and 
handsomest business blocks in the city. Its capital is 
$100.000 and its surplus and undivided profits amount to 
$23,000. 1n connection with the bank are safe deposit 
vaults. The officers and directors are as follows: E. A. 
Shores, President; F. "Fischer, .Vice-president; H. F. 
Balch, C. M. E. McClintock, "Geo. F. Merrill, R. D. Pike, 
E. F. Gleason, M. R. Hunt, C. F. Latimer, Cashier. 

The Security Savings} Bank is a new institution started 
last Summer, with a capital of $30,000. It has alreadya 
deposit account of nearly $75,000. The officers are J. 8. 
Ellis, President, and E. H. .Ellis Assistant Cashier, with 
Edwin Ellis, J. S. Ellis and Geo. C. Loranger’ as directors. 
The bank has a handsome brownstone building. 

THE KEYSTONE LUMBER CO. 

This company is the direct successor of the Superior 
Lumber Company and with the change of name camea - 
change'in;the management and stockholders that brought 
into the new company some of the wealthiest and best 
known lumbermer in the United States. The officers of 
the new company are. J. W. Cochran, President and Gen- 
eral Manager; Jno. E. Duboise, of Dubois6,jPennsylvania, 
Vice-President and F. H. Payne, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The above named gentiemen together with E. R. Payne 
and J. Henry Cochran of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
constitute the’stockholders of the new company. The 
company took possession of the plant a year ago since 
which time some valuable improvements have been 
made. The sketch of the plant that appeara in this issue 
gives a very good idea of its location and extent. The 
new company owns and operates a line of boats that car- 
ries their product of 30,000,000 feet annually to their retail 
yards at Buffalo, New York. They own over 400,000,000 
feet of standing pine tributary to Ashland and are now 
paying out $12,500 per month in salaries. Aside from the 
Keystone Lumber Company, the stockholders are inter- 
ested in various industries in the East among which are 
the Payne and McCormick bank of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, and Payne, Cochran & Co., Lumber Manufactur- 
ers of Williamsport. All are well known men of high 
business and financial standing throughout the East and 
their acquisition to the old Superior Lumber Company at 
Ashland was of great advantage to the city and tributary 
county. 

SHORES LUMBER COMPANY. 

Though the date of commencing business of this com- 

pany was April, 1890, itis by no means among the small 
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business industries of Northern Wisconsin. On the other 
hand, its president is such a well-known capitalist as 
E. A. Shores, President of the Northern National Bank, 
while the cashier of the same bank, Mr. C. F. Latimer is 
the Secretary of the Lumber Company. Mr. Shores is 
largely interested in pine land which was the direct 
cause of establishing the company in question, with the 
result that 400 men are given employment and over $10,- 
000 per month paid out in salaries. The company has 
three docks already completed anda fourth one under 
way, which will give it dockage facilities for 20,000,000 
feet of lumber. The capacity of the new mill is 30,000,000 
feet annually and the logs are conveyed to the water 
front by arailroad operated by the company. The plant 
represents an outlay of over $150,000 and as an illustra- 
tion of its success the output for the next six years is 
already contracted for. 


W. R. DURFEE 


is the owner of what was formerly the Minor Mill and is 
the last one toward the west end of thecity. It was es- 
tablished in 1878, has a capacity of 10,000,000 feet annually, 


THE PARISH MANUFACTURING CO.’8s PLANT, ASHLAND. 


a water frontage of 1,100 feet and dockage extending into 
the bay 2,000 feet. The Omaha & Wisconsin Central rail- 
roads have side tracks to the plant. Seventy-five men 
are employed at the mill which represents a pay-roll of 
$4,500 per month. Mr. Durfee has been in the city since 
1872 and has a large circlo of warm personal friends 
among whom he holds a high commercial position. 


LAMOREUX, GLEASON, SHEA & WRIGHT. 


On the second floor of the Northern National Bank 
Building are the commodious offices of this firm. All 
four are well known young gentlemen who have built up 
an enviable reputation as counselors and practitioners. 
Their practice takes them into the higher courts of the 
State, and, locally, into the towns tributary to Ashland. 


TOMKINS, MERRILL & SMITH 


is the name of a firm of Attorneys that need no introduc- 
tion to the residents of Northern Wisconsin. Mr. Tom- 
kins has been United States Court Commissioner of 
Ashland for twelve years and has held almost every 
ther office of trust in the gift of that county. Mr. 








Merrill has resided in Ashland seven years, having 
practiced law ten years before coming there. Mr. Smith 
is a graduate of the State University and came into the 
firm one year ago. The senior members of the firm are 
interested in different enterprises looking toward the 
building up of Ashland and have always taken an active 
part in promoting the city’s interests both at home and 
abroad. Mr. Merrill isa member of the present Wiscon- 
sin State Senate. 


PARISH MANUFACTURING C9., 


which is the old North Star Iron Works of Minneapolis is 
by far the largest manufacturing institution of its kind 
in the Northwest. To quote their own words, their busi- 
ness is that of “Engineers, founders, machinists and 
boiler makers.”” They have a capacity of over five hun- 
dred employees, and make specialties of mining machin- 
ery, and saw mill machinery, Corliss Engines, Tange Bed, 
Antomatic High Speed Engines and a complete line of 
boilers and power transmitting machinery; They havea 
modern, fully equipped plant, and a complete line of the 
largest and best patterns. The works are beautifully 


,ocated on the banks of Chequamegon Bay, two and one- 
half miles from postoffice. They have built a good sized 
town for the accommodation of their men; good schoo) 
houses and hotels close to works. These works were 
originally the old North Star Iron Works, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, moved to this location to obtain cheap freights 
by water, and get closer to iron ore, and manufacturers 
of charcoal pig iron. The works have been in operation 
here over a year anda half. They are constantly full of 
orders, and are holding out inducements to thoroughly 
reliable mechanics, skilled in their different branches, 
who have families, and will locate permanently with 
them. They are sending machinery to all parts of the 
country; doing a large trade with the South and far 
West, and furnishing a great deal of machinery for 
many of the leading mines on the Gogebic Range, and for 
the mills in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
management is in the hands of Mr. Parish, who has 
spent nearly thirty years at mechanical engineering. 
The officers of the company are as follows: W. F. Parish, 
President, Treasurer and General Manager; Thomas 








Bardon, Vice-president; and Thomas A. Parish, Secretary. 
Directors: Edwin Ellis, John H. Knight, W.M. Tomkins, 
Thomas Bardon, Sam S. Fifield, Thomas A. Parish and 
W.F. Parish. 


CONOVER, PORTER & PADLEY. 


By far the best known and most talented architect in 
Northern Wisconsin is Allan D. Conover, the senior mem- 
ber of the above named firm. Mr. Conover came to 
Ashland three years ago after having filled the chair of 
Civil Engineering in the State University for three years. 
When he left the University he took with him as his assist- 
ant, Leo F. Porter, and together they opened offices in 
Ashland and Madison. Later when the increase of busi- 
ness demanded it, Mr. Horace E. Padley joined the firm 
and proved a valuable associate. They have a commo- 
dious office in the First National Bank building, which 
was the first strncture in Ashland designed by Mr. 
Conover. Whatever buildings of importance that have 
been erected in Ashland during the past three years, 
Conover, Porter & Padley have designed. Among the 
best are: The Knight Block, First National Bank Build- 





ing, Vaughn Block, Security Bank Building, Breece and 
Peck Blocks, the County Jail and Judge Cochran’s and R. 
C. Heydlauff’s residences. In addition to the above the 
new High Schoo! and Ward School buildings are of their 
design, as are the five school buildings at Ironwood, 
Michigan, and those at Barabooand Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin, and Alliance, Nebraska, and the county jails at 
La Crosse and Baraboo. Though doing an extensive 
business they find time to devote their personal attention 
to the buildings they are constructing and hence accom- 
plish most excellent results. Several of the buildings 
mentioned appear among the Ashland institutions in this 
issue and others can be easily discerned from the large 
sketch that shows the new school building and Knight 
Block in the foreground. 
GEORGE H. HOPPER. 

is one of the best known hotel proprietors in the North- 
west and it is his shrewd business capacity coupled with 
his agreeable manner and popularity with the traveling 
public that has made him successful where others have 
failed. He has for years been the proprietor of the 
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1. VIEW OF THE PRENTICE BROWNSTONE 


Colby House at Ashland and last Spring assumed the 
management of the well-known Chequamegon with the 
intention of keeping ‘that, heretofore Summer hotel—, 
open the year around. The Burton at Hurley is also 
under his management and all three are conducted to 
the entire satisfaction and comfort of their guests. 


THE ASHLAND BOX FACTORY. 


is in reality a part of the;Doherty Mill Plant and is 
owned exclusively by B. Doherty and F. Monahan. It 
was only recently started but is well supplied with the 
best machinery made, as is the Doherty saw mill. It is 
built and supplied with machinery capable of using 
8,000,000 feet of lumber per year. Both plants are located 
in the eastern part of the city and like all other plants 
have exceptionally fine dockage facilities. Both Mr. 
Doherty and Mr. Monaban are thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of the business and with the natural ad- 
vantages possessed are sure to make the new venture a 
successful one. 


VAN DOOSER & SANDON. 


Prominent among the leading business men of Ashland 
will be found the Real Estate firm of Van Dooser & 
Sandon, whose advertisement appears opposite the first 
page of thisnumber. While making a tour of observa- 
tion about the city, the stranger is constantly reminded 
that there is such a Real Estate firm as Van Dooser & 
Sandon, and he becomes impressed with the idea that 
they are of the hustling, get-there kind; for the familiar 
legend “For sale by Van Dooser & Sandon” stares you in 
the face at every turn, whether along the principal busi- 
ness streets, or in the new additions just being placed 
on the market. One in search of bargains, would almost 
involuntarily wend his way to their office in Shore’s block 
and if he has property for sale he knows where to 
place it. 


HEYDLAUFF & OSBORNE. 


R. C. Heydlauff and A. R. Osborne constitutes the 
above named firm. The former has represented the 
second ward in the City Council for some time and is at 
present the Receiver of the United States Land office 
and Secretary of the Business Men’s Association. Mr. 
Osborne has been Deputy Register at the Land Office and 
is thoroughly posted on real estate values in and around 





Ashiand. They make a specialty of dealing in pine and 
hardwood timber and mineral! lands and loaning money 
for both resident and non-resident capitalists. Their 
offices are located in the First National Bank building 
and their references as business men are of the best. 


ASHLAND’S STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1889. 


We get from the annual business summaries of the 
Press, published at the close of the year 1889, the 
following figures: 


Vane OF GB POTts Be MeO icc cc ccccccsccccccscccccs $11 900,000 
Value of imports by lake... ...............cceeees 9,357,678 
Number of vessels arrived........... .......00.. 3,171 
Value of lumber manufactured................. 5,200,000 

ee inc 0ctkddenadmndoannae 6,177,482 

sa Sitka ccncdddanesnencidakeda 9,000,000 

” ING ii.0 ce cdbbdede kennbbadnwes aa 500,000 

a WOE Bio o 6 ocicccccceeccseccccce 10,780,000 

oa city improvement... .........ccccscees 10,095,190 
TD OE GI iv. s stcdsins ccccdccccnceccce 1,584,802 
Feet lumber manufactured Ashland district.... 222,077 806 
Feet lumber shipped wholesale trade........... 179,954,625 
Number miles railroad tributary................ 2,160 
Value agricultural product Ashland County... 628,500 
Number of city school children.................. 2,005 
Total amount pounds railroad business......... 482,415,430 
Total amount feet brownstone output.......... 804,429 
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QUARRIES. 


LAKE SUPERIOR BROWNSTONE. 


The western shores of Chequamegon Bay are 
ribbed with the reddish sandstone known to builders 
as Lake Superior brownstone and so are the shores of 
the Apostle Islands which shelter the bay from the 
winds and waves of Lake Superior. It is no easy 
matter, however, to open a good quarry, for sucha 
quarry must have a combination of favorable condi- 
tions. In the first place the stone must be near the 
surface, so there will be no heavy expense for 
“stripping.” ‘Then it must be free from breaks, of 
even quality and of nearly uniform color. Finally it 
must be so situated that shipments can be made by 
both rail and water. The last requirement limits 
the region of successful quarries to the immediate 
shore line of the bay between Washburn and Bay- 
field where one of the lines of the Omaha road runs. 
Much the largest quarries are those of the Prentice 
Brownstone Company, at Houghton, three miles 
north of Washburn. They are comparatively new, 
having first been opened only three years ago. Mr. 
Prentice, the President of the company, is a man of 
great energy and large resources and he has unlimited 
faith in the future of this Lake Superior building 
stone. He has opened a market for it as far east as 
New York City and as far south as Cincinnati. In St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Chicago and many Western 
cities it has long been a favorite with architects. The 
texture of the stone is fine and even, it does not suffer 
from heat or frost and the color darkens and mellows 
with age like that of good mahogany. 

The Prentice Company is now working three open- 
ings with over 200 men and has stone enough “in 
sight” on contiguous land tested by the diamond drill to 
last for acentury. Every modern invention that facili- 
tates work and lessens labor in quarrying is in use here. 





Channeling engines, resembling little locomotives run 


2. MAP OF CHEQUAMEGON BAY, SHOWING LOCATION OF BROWNSTONE QUARRIES. 


on tracks on the surface of the benches and work each 
two drills which cut straight seams from side to side 
of the quarry far down into the stone mass. These 
engines are lifted and placed in position by enormous 
cranes. When the cross-cutting is done the blocks 
are separated from the mass below by driving wedges 
under them and they are then hoisted as lightly as 
though they were bales of cotton and loaded on flat 
cars or placed on the stock piles. In the saw mill 
near at hand the blocks are sawed into dimensions. 
Most of the stone goes to market, however, just as 
it comes from the quarries, in huge blocks from six to 
twelve feet long, from four to six feet wide and two 
to four feet thick. From the refuse of the mill and the 
pits two wharves have been built out into the bay 
about 400 feet and counected by a cross wharf at their 
ends. Rail tracks run out on them from the quarries 
and two big steam cranes pick up the stone and trans- 
fer it to vessels. 

So active have been the season’s operations that 
the company has now piled up ready for the demands 
of the coming Winter and Spring nearly $200,000 
worth of stone. A large stock is necessary in the 
stone business for operations on a large scale. It 
enables the quarry company to take large orders for 
public buildings and other important structures and 
fill them at once and thus gives it a hold on the mar- 
ket that nosmall concern can obtain. A single fact 
in conclusion will suffice to show the value as a busi- 
ness proposition of this large quarry enterprise is the 
fact that their stripping quarrying and transporting is 
so cheaply done the companycan now put stone into 
New York and Eastern cities fifteen hundred miles 
distant and sell it in competition with the Connecticut 
brownstone, which is hauled only about one hundred 
miles. This fact shows both the superiority of the 
Prentice Brown-stone and its admirable situation for 
economical quarrying and shipment. 
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THE GOGEBIC IRON MINES. 


There is alittle strip of country lying across the 
boundary line between the upper peninsula of 
Michigan and Northern Wisconsin which is one of 
the greatest wealth-producing regions of its size on 
the face of the globe. It is only twenty miles long 
and its width is less than one-third of a mile; yet its 
annual product is ten million of dollars. I doubt 
whether there can be found anywhere else on the 
earth’s surface, with the exception of the diamond 
fields of Africa and the silver and copper camp of 
Butte, Montana, a district of no greater area, where 
nature regularly yields, year by year, such a vast and 
bountiful store of wealth. Yet this fabulous wealth 
does not consist in any precious product of gems, or 
gold, or silver, it is only the common-place useful 
metal, iron. The ten million of dollars worth of ma- 
terial looks like red clay mixed with red stones. It 
is dug and shoveled like so much dirt. 

The strip of country of which I speak is known as 





Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburg. The Penokee- 
Gogebic Range runs parallel with Lake Superior and 
at a distance of about fifteen miles from the lake. 
The mines are only about thirty-five miles from the 
excellent harbor of Ashland. When the Milwaukee, 
Lake Shore and Western Railroad was persuaded to 
change its lake terminus from Ontanogan to Ashland, 
so as to build along the iron range, the development 
of the mines was assured. The first ore shipments 
were made in 1885 from_the Germania and Colby 
mines, the pioneers of the range. In 1886 the great 
ore dock was built at Ashland and active operations 
in mining, exploring and speculating began all along 
the range. In 1887 the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
built its Penokee Branch to the -mines and con- 
structed an ore dock at Ashland. Speculation was 
then at its height and hundreds_of stock companies 
were formed based on nothing more tangible than the 
possession by purchase or lease of mere prospects on 
the range or of land that had not even been shown to 
contain any ore at all. Ashland, Milwaukee, Chicago 





believed, that much of the gap between Bessemer 
and Wakefield will in time be closed up and that 
west of Hurley the producing mines will eventually 
extend for a distance of twenty miles to the Penokee 
Gap. 

The following tables of shipments for the year 1889 
show the names and relative importance of the pro- 
ducing mines and the points of lake shipments to 
which their ores were sent: 


ASHLAND—LAKE SHORE DOCKS. 


MINES Tons. 
Nc Iisdctduadeddntiasdeekeadsdcuuadedseeskieesbncs 36,127 
ik 6566bnnd ides ahd pobeedisnnss4esetnssessesas 1,565 
i iin 6 05:0 60045.056.0p 500666 00865660000008:0000 060 196,732 
Es dinciu S0bnddonshs ehhdsasssesishosscubees 3,133 
IS 5 6:5 cine cklieeaitescsamebaenskbsses*abanas 52 097 
PIN 5 :h.5:4:010690.0660e0eeennsenes -4646s000000.05.006 12 911 
Pitas 5606 bebssh.c60c0seesabeedeencnsccdvenas 45608 25,071 
RG cisa NideRbCEAee dhaneseedeseriedssehadsscusce 37,747 
BO II soo 6 n.5. 6.0 5650.00.060000cc00nedebess. 400 38,798 
ino 60 os0sicc ce cccescciccscscessesce. 66 Reccee 50,825 
Bs nde ccdccscccscs 4s 00000 6660000100000 0800 25,882 
airs senacdanneanaiadmessaske ses Ndenioamede 11,105 
SN ib tiddiecagcdcksdeseabebesedeus. 4beabuaaweda 8,635 


























the Gogebic Iron Range. It is a low ridge, densely 
covered with a growth of the hard woods native to 
this northern climate, with a sprinkling of tamaracks, 
cedars, poplars and Norway pines. The forest is as 
dense as ever save where it has been felled to make 
room for the works and shafts of the mines and for 
the towns supported by the mines. That part of the 
ridge lying in Wisconsin was formerly called the 
Penokee Range and the part lying in Michigan re- 
ceived the name of the Gogebic Range from a hand- 
some lake at its base. In the first rush of explorers 
and miners which followed the discovery of iron and 
the building of a railroad, the Michigan name obtained 
general currency and is now applied to the whole 
iron region. Where the word Penokee is now used 
it is generally understood to apply to the far western 
end of the range, where new mines have lately been 
opened and where much exploring is sti!l in progress. 

There is lots of iron ore in regions where there are 
no iron mines. A successful mine nowadays requires 
a large deposit of ore of a high quality and a location 
gavorable for getting it to such great iron markets as 








and Minneapolis were flooded with stock of these 
bubble companies. There was at one time an iron 
exchange in Chicago for the sale of Gogebic stocks 
and in Milwaukee a trade journal was published to 
record their ups and downs. Before the Summer of 
1888 the bubble companies had all collapsed and the 
good producing mines had passed into the hands of 
strong corporations. It was definitely ascertained 
that the iron belt was only about 800 feet wide and 
that ore was not continuous on it, but lay in lense- 
shaped deposits of varying diameters, sloping down 
at an angle of about twenty degrees and of unknown 
depth. Taking the Montreal River, which is the 
Inter-State boundary, as a central point, the deposits 
thus far developed extend eastward for about seven 
miles to Bessemer, and then there is a break of six 
miles beyond which are the mines of Wakefield, on 
Sunday Lake. West of the river, in Wisconsin the 
ore lenses occur pretty regularly for a distance of 
about five miles and beyond, for five miles more they 
have been found at longer intervals. The extreme 
western limit of the ore has not yet been fixed. It is 





MOONE: Fis osesinccscsecsessn00esscccess sésbenesesenpoes 30,543 
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ALTON L. DICKERMAN, MANAGER PENOKEE AND 


GOGEBIC CONS. MINES, 








North Montreal..........0+:secssesesscee ee seeees . 26,498 
A 1... set shined aseweinsannssbabacecaeunbe 9,813 

BOE cc cecccccecccecs . -573,968 
Total from: Aghland........00+ 20. ccccsscee coves 1,434,802 

ESCANABA. 

I iviccitcescnculdnensnatdndeetasecdenck 2bevabuens 9,201 
I inte Kab cekneedemeRiicmnnananaal Shei 287,275 
oa ink cnkcvencivcncdasesactadandsssdancesccanes 362 
BBrOth@TtOR.... 2000 ccc ccc ccccccteescccccccccesccccecs 1,170 

Total from Ashland.............cssscoces sees 298,008 

SUMMARY 

Received at Lake Shore Docks............-........ 910,832 
Received at Wisconsin Central Dock............... 573,968 
Received at Escanaba ............6.0ese ssc ceeee cece 298,008 
Received for Ashland furnace..............+..+... 65,090 
Received for other furmaces.............6.e ccc eeee 35,000 

Data wmeet Bae BOD. oo ..cscceccsccsesesesses 1,882,898 


The output of the range for 1890 will be a little 
over 2,000,000 tons. A few mines have been opened 
and the shipments of the principal mines will as a 
rule exceed those of last year. Am I not right in 
saying that this Gogebic Range is a wonderful little 





strip of country? A few years ago it was a leafy 
solitude. Now it swarms with a busy industrial 
life. Twenty thousand people gain their live- 
lihood here. Large towns have sprung up. 
The long red ore trains come and go at all hours 
of the day and night. All civilized nations are 
represented in the population. Here are big 
stores, new spapers, hotels, theaters, churches 
and electric lights. Yet, if you go a mile north 
or south off of this little strip of intense human 
activity, the solitude of the forest is still as 
unbroken as ever. 


_ 0-9 —————————— 


IRONWOOD. 





The chief town of the Gogebic region bears 
the appropriate name of Ironwood. It lives on 
iron and it is surrounded by wood. The der- 
ricks and ore piles of the largest mine in the 
region, the Norrie, and of its big neighbor, the 
Ashland, loom up at one end of the main street 
and the luxuriant hard-wood forest, which for 
a long time concealed the treasures of ore 
from the eager search of many explorers, en- 
velopes the place on all sides. On the west the 
city’s boundary line is the Montreal River, also 
the boundary between Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and just across the river is the town of Hurley. 
Ironwood is in Michigan; Hurley is in Wiscon- 
sin. Ironwood is incorporated with a city char- 

ter; Hurley has only a township organization. It fol- 
lows that certain elements of population not fond of 
municipal regulation prefer to establish themselves on 
the Wisconsin side of the river. 

The late census found 7,800 people in Ironwood. 
Five years ago the ancient forest covered the ground 
where the city nowstands. Here is a growth that de- 
serves to be celebrated beside that of the phenomenal 
towns out in the new State of Washington. And it 
is no mushroom growth—no shanty town of roaming 
people always ready to move on. The place is 
actually rich in its regularly monthly revenue. From 
the mines which support it thesum of $175,000 every 
month is paid to men actually employed in mining 
and handling ore and in other forms of mining labor, 
and when the teamsters, the train men, the wood- 
cutters and others indirectly maintained by the iron 
industry are included in the recount the total! is easily 
run up to $250,000 per month. This is a big sum of 
money to be paid to labor in a town of the size of 
Ironwood and paid, too, as punctually as the monthly 
pay-day comes around. 

The Ironwood mines are the Ashland, the Norrie, 
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the East Norrie, the Aurora, the Pabst and the 
Mount Hope, and they are all included in the muni- 
cipal limits. ‘They employ about 3,500 men. What 
kind of men? do you ask. Well, a wonderful varied 
mosaic of humanity, drawn from nearly all the 
civilized nations of the globe. I looked over the pay- 
roll of the Ashland mine and found Polish, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Norwegian, German, Finnish, French, 
Italian, Welsh, Scotch and American names. Yet all 
these diverse people work together in harmony, and 
thanks to our American public school system their 
children are being educated in American ideas and 
will become good, American citizens. United in toil 
the foreigners are divided in their social lifa and their 
religious worship; but the schools will fully amalga- 
mate the young generation. Wages are good in the 
mines and work is steady. Good men average $3 a 
day. Many, working on contracts, earn five and six. 
The Scandinavians and Germans buy ground ‘and 
build homes; the others are more apt to congregate 
in lodgings and in boarding houses, 

The Norrie is the greatest under-ground iron mine 
in the world. Its output is surpassed in magnitude 
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only by one open mine in Pennsylvania and three in 
England. During 1889 it shipped 421,996 tons of 
ore. Its product this year will be over 500,000 tons. 
The East Norrie, its neighbor, worked by the same cor- 
poration, is also a great mine, shipping about 100,000 
tons annually. The Ashland, neighbor to the Norrie 
on the west, sent to lake ports in 1889, 218,273 
tons. The bulk of the Gogebic ores go to the big 
docks at Ashland on Lake Superior, but last year 
nearly 300,000 tons were sent to Escanabaon Lake 
Michigan. 

Here at the commercial capital of the Gogebic iron 
belt is a good point to look into the general features 
of mining on the range. The Gogebic ores run from 
fifty-eight to sixty-seven per cent in iron and prob- 
ably average sixty-four. They are low in phosphorus 
which makes them Bessemer ores, the average being 
.038. Only a small part of the output is too high in 
phosphorus to come within the Bessemer standard. 
The extensive variation in price, owing to differences 
in the percentage of iron and phosphorus, is one dol- 
laraton. It costs from one to two dollars a ton to 
get the ore out and put it on the cars. Freight to 
Ashland including dockage is seventy cents a ton. 
Ore is worth about $5 a ton on the cars at the mines. 
The Lake freight rate to Cleveland, Ashtabula or 
Erie is $1.25. Where the mining company does not 
own the fee to its ore lands it pays a royalty—in 
some cases fifty cents per ton, in others an amount 
depending on the price of iron. Some of the most 
important of the producing mines are worked upon 
the royalty system. 

Ironwood is fast becoming the mercantile center of 
the entire Gogebic region. The original small stores 
for the sale of miner’s supplies are giving place to 
large and handsome buildings filled with heavy stocks 
of merchandize. The original business street has 
been almost entirely rebuilt with brick buildings and 
three of the cross streets are now occupied in some 
part by business concerns. On one of these cross 
streets stands the new Hotel Curry, erected by sub- 
scriptions of public spirited citizens, a three story 
brick building of plain but comfortable and roomy 
style, containing sixty-four sleeping apartments. 
The need of such a hotel has been long felt and its 
opening, to take place soon, will do a great deal 
towards centering travel and trade in the town. A 
large dry-goods store is one of the latest additions to 
Ironwood’s trade facilities. A first-class furniture 
store is needed. The banking business is done by 
two concerns, of which the First National is the prin- 
cipal one. Mr. Nelson, formerly of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, is the president. This bank is housed ina 
new brown stone building. School facilities have 
just been enlarged by the erection of three ward 
school buildings. There is an ample water-supply, 
an electric light plant and a system of sewers. Many 
dwellings of handsome modern architecture have 
been lately erected. In brief, the whole place has 
emerged in less than two years from the conditions 
of a raw mining camp to thcse of a well-established, 
orderly, comfortable and prosperous town. Above 
the mixed lower stratum of laborers from many lands 
is now found a large intelligent population of Ameri- 
can birth forming a refined society, and among the 
miners themselves are hundreds of ambitious men 
who regularly devote a part of their earnings to the 
purchase of homes and who are steadfast friends of 
education and good order. 

The business men of Ironwood desire to call atten- 
tion to the advantages offered by their town for the 
“establishment of a charcoal blast furnace. The suc- 
cess of the furnace at Ashland, which has now been 
in operation for two years demonstrates that charcoal 
iron can be made at a satisfactory and steady prc fit 
jn this region. Now the ores could be taken directly 
from the mines at Ironwood to the furnace, thus 
saving the rail haul of the raw material. Charcoal 
could be made in the immediate vicinity from the 
abundant timber of the region and another saving 
effected in transport; the pig iron product of the fur- 
nace would be shipped by rail to Chicago and other 








iron markets from the furnace door; with two com- 
peting roads to bid for the freight. A competent 
iron-master who can back his experience with some 
capital would have no difficulty in obtaining liberal 
stock subscriptions for a furnace company from the 
leading citizens of Ironwood. Correspondence on 
the subject is invited by the First National Bank of 
Ironwood, 
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SOME IRONWOOD BUSINESS INDUSTRIES. 

One of the largest hardware houses on the Gogebic 
Range is that of Fred A. Prescott, at Ironwood, a cut of 
whose brick building appears with the other illustrations 
of that thriving young city. Mr. Prescott came to Iron- 
wood from Marinette, Wisconsin. five years ago and has 
held a leading position among merchants and enterpris- 
ing citizens ever since. Besides having a handsome resi- 
dence anda large mercantile business he is a stockhold>r 
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in the First National Bank, stockholder and director in 
the Electric Company, director in the First National 
Bank of Hurley and a heavy stockholder in the new 
hotel company. Some of the specialties Mr. Prescott car- 
ries in his hardware and mill supply stock are the goods 
of the Marinette Iron Works Company, Chisholm Steel 
Shovel Works, Standard Oil Company for Gogebic Range, 








Ohio Coal Company for Gogebic Range, Shields & Brown 
Company, Crescent Steel Company, Cameron steam 
pumps, Knowles steam pumps, engines and boilers, steel 
and iron hoisting rope, iron pipe and fittings, mining 
candles. 

DAVIS & FEHR. 

The new business block, now in process of completion, 
into which this firm will move November 1, is one of the 
handsomest in Ironwood and cost $20,000 to build. Their 
dry goods business is also one of the most prosperous in 
the range. Both of the proprietors are young men, 
thoroughly familiar with the region through which their 
business extends and have built it up as the demands of 
the country required, They carry a $50,000 stock and do a 
business running over $100,000 per year. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL. 


Another new building that adds greatly to the appear- 
ance of the Main Street of Ironwood is the new St. James 
Hotel, of which C. J. Laughren is the owner and proprie- 
tor. Mr. Laughren bas been in the hotel business on the 
range for five years, is well known and universally liked 
by the traveling public. His new hostelry has thirty- 
eight rooms, supplied with all the modern conveniences 
including steam heat and electric light. A cut of the 
building appears in this issue. 


KALLANDER & JOHNSON. 


The senior member of this firm is well known on the 
Gogebic Range as an enterprising and shrewd business 
man who has amassed a handsome competency during 
his five years residence at Bessemer and Ironwood. He 
isa large owner of timber and mineral land, and real 
estate in the above mineral cities. 


O. E. LEWIS—INSURANCE. 


Mr. Lewis can be said to practically control the insur- 
ance business for Ironwood and Hurley. The combined 
assets of the companies represented by him are nearly 
$150,000,000 and any company seeking to do business on 
the Gogebic Range first try to make him their agent, 
failing in which they do the best they can elsewhere. 
Mr. Lewis has been on the Range since 1887 and is 
familiar with every industry represented and personally 
acquainted with nearly all the people. Besides his own 
business he has time to take an active part in all matters 
looking towards promoting the city’s interests. He has 
one of the most attractive homes in the city and is a large 
holder of real estate. 


PETER JOHNSON & CO., 


is the name of a firm that carries on a grocery and dry 
goods business in two different locations in Ironwood 
and that does an exceptionally prosperous business in 
each. Before entering the mercantile business Mr. 
Healey was in the Bank of Ironwood and afterward man- 
ager of a large retail lumber business. “Both gentlemen 
are largely interested in the development of mining 
properties on the range, one of which, the “Daughter” is 
a most promising one. Their business extends into all 
the towns on the range among the residents of -which 
they have an exceptionally good commercial standing. 


* 
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BRAVEST WOMAN IN SKAGIT COUNTY. 








In the backwoods of Baker River lives the bravest, 
most industrious and most courageous little lady in 
Skagit County. Her husband is a man of limited 
means and often has to leave home to earn means to 
support them, while they are improving their home, 
This being the first year, their place is not self- 
sustaining, and in such cases his wife stays at home 
entirely alone. All the company she has is a Win- 
chester rifle and a three-pound axe. Every morning 
after she does her housework, she takes her three- 
pound axe and goes to clearing,chopping and burning 
brush. She is determined to have a self-sustaining 
and profitable home, and when her husband is at 
home she shoulders her axe and goes to clearing with 
him, in spite of his protests against it. She says she 
can chop to the heart of a tree nearly as quickly as 
hecan. This lady only weighs 105 pounds, but she 
has a ton of ambition and staying qualities. She was 
rocked in the cradle of ease, raised in the lap of 
luxury, is well educated and the life she is now living 
is entirely foreign to her. She has had no experience 
in roughing it, but she is not one of the kind that 
sits and whines over past lore. She has strong arms, 
a brave heart and a willing mind, and is determined 
to surmount the worst difficulties and reap a reward. 
LaConner ¢Wash.) Mail. 

The average cost of constructing a mile of railroad 
in the United States at the present time is about 
$30,000. 
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HOW TO WALK FAST. 


Perzons who have never been trained to walk fast 
generally quicken their gait by bending forward and 
lengthening the stride, at the same time bending the 
knees very much at each step. It is pretty safe to 
say that no one can possibly adopt this style and 
keep a fair walk at a faster gait than six miles an 
hour. The fast walker must keep himself erect, his 
shoulders back and chest thrown out. He must put 
his forward foot and heel first, and with the leg 
straight. He must take strides so quick that they 
look short. He must, if he expects to get a good 
stride, work his hips considerably, overcoming the 
sidewise tendency of the hip movement by a compen- 
satory swinging of the arms. 

The length of the stride in fast walking is astonish- 
ing to those who look at it. A little figuring will 
make it clear why this isso. There are 1,760 yards 
in a mile, or 1,760 strides three feet long. Todoa 
mile in eight minutes a walker must cover 220 yards 
a minute, or eleven feet a second. Now 220 steps a 
minute—nearly four a second—is pretty quick work, 
as anyone may discover for himself. Even three 
steps a second, or 180 to the minute, seems quick. 
The chances are that your eight-minute man, although 
his legs move so quickly that the steps seem short, is 
not doing as many as 200 steps to the minute, and 
consequently that the stride is at least three feet six 
inches. With a little practice a man six feet high 
can easily maintain a four-foot stride for half a mile. 
—London Society Times. 


DO YOU RIZZLE? 








Do you rizzle every day? Do you know how to 
rizzle? One of the swell doctors in town says that it 
is the most wonderful aid to perfect health. ‘‘I mas- 
ticate my food very thoroughly at dinner,” he says, 
‘‘and make sure to have my family or friends enter- 
tain me with bright talk and plenty of fun. After 
dinner it is going to rizzle. How do I do it? I retire 
to my study and, having darkened the room, I light a 
cigar, sit down, and perform the operation. How to 
describe it 1 don’t know, but it is a condition as 
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nearly like sleep as sleep is like death. It consists 
in doing absolutely nothing. I close my eyes and 
try to stop all action of the brain; I think of nothing. 
It only takes a little practice to be able to absolutely 
stifle the brain. In that delightful condition 1 re- 
main at least ten minutes, sometimes twenty. That 
is the condition most healthy to digestion, and it is 
that which accounts for the habit animals have of 
sleeping while eating. I would rather miss a fat fee 
than ten minutes’ rizzle every day.” —The Chatter. 


oe 


THE RATIONAL USE OF MEDICINE. 


Nothing indicates more clearly the modern progress 
of medicine than the disappearance of the bulky and 
disagreeable boluses, powders, draughts, and mixtures 
which the physicians of former times administered to 
their patients, in many cases with but little effect ex- 
cept to put an additional burden upon an already 
wearied and overloaded stomach. The homeopathic 
physicians have at least shown that excessive medica- 
tion is unnecessary, and that medication at all will 
result in an equal number of cures in a great majority 
of cases, while the present tendency of all schools of 
medicine is to limit their prescriptions, both in num- 
ber and quantity, and place more reliance upon 
hygienic and sanitary precautions, combined with 
watchful and experienced nursing and care. The 
philosophy of prescribing what are popularly known 
as ‘‘medicines” is really a very simple matter. It is 
a well-known fact that certain substances, when 
taken into the system, produce certain physiological 
effects. Thus, opium and its alkaloids produce sleep, 
ipecac causes vomiting, quinine is found to have a 
remarkable power of controlling intermittent fevers, 
and so on, through the list. There is really no 
difference between a medicine and a poison, except 
in the violence of its action; and, in fact some of the 
most powerful poisons are found to be valuable 
medicinal agents when administered in minute doses. 
The scientific physician, therefore, will not attempt 
to ‘“‘cure’”’ a disease by any specific remedy, but will 
endeavor to fully understand the cause and nature of 
the abnormal physiological action which is taking 
place in the system of his patient. As the action of 
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medicines is very variable in different persons, and 
under different conditions of the disease, the necessity 
of skillful medical attendance, and the folly of de- 
pending upon the various widely-advertised patent 
medicines is evident.—Popular Science News. 
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A CURIOUS LITTLE RAILROAD. 


‘*You fellows down here can talk about your rail- 
roads, but 1 have struck the biggest thing in the way 
of a railroad in the West that I ever saw in my life.” 
He was a big Wall Street operator who had just re- 
turned from a trip over the Illinois Central, and he 
was telling his experiences to a group in Delmonico’s, 
says the New York Times. 

“It’s a little single track, narrow gauge road, and 
I discovered it in a rich farming portion of Central 
Illinois. It is owned and run by the farmers, and all 
the hands from engineer down are farmer’s sons. 
The stations are the farm houses along the line, and 
there’s one through train a day—all freight, with one 
passenger car hitched on. There is no telegraph or 
block system, for there can be no collision. Nobody 
knows when a train is coming until it is in sight. 
The rails are laid on ties placed on the virgin prairie 
and there is no roadbed and no grades. 

‘Notwithstanding all this it carries lots of freight 


in the way of produce from the farms to a branch of 
the Illinois Central, and it pays the farmers who 
own it well. It hasnoname and you won’t find it in 
Poor’s Manual.” 
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BESSEMER. . 


Bessemer is the county-seat of the new county of 
Gogebic, created after the iron discoveries brought 
population to the Gogebic Range. It is a compact 
town of about 3,000 people, built in a valley and 
along the slope of a ridge, at the top of which is the 
great Colby mine. "This mine started the town and 
is still much the strongest factor in maintaining it. 
The Colby was until recently the heaviest producer 
on the range and is now out-ranked only by the 
Norrie, at Ironwood. It first shipped ore in 1885, 
sending that year 81,000 tons to market. In 1886 it 
shipped 251,000 tons; in 1887, 244,000; in 1888, 
261,000; in 1889, 127,000 and this year it will ship 
not far from 250,000. At first it was worked in two 
open cuts and in those days it used to put ore on the 
cars at a cost of only fifty centsaton. Nowitisa 
shaft mine, like all the others, and its lowest level is 
490 feet down. It belongs to the 
Penokee and Gogebic Develop- 
ment Company which also owns 
the Palms mine near Ironwood,and 
the Aurora and the Superior near 





frame structures. Many pretty dwellings are notice- 
able, and on the top of the hill, near the Colby mine, 
stands the best example of what can be accomplished 
with logs in house architecture I have ever seen. It 
is a large dwelling—the foundation of stone, the 
walls of round rough logs with ends painted red, big 
outside chimneys at the gable’s steep roof, and a 
recessed piazza with logs for pillars. With an en- 
vironment of trees and lawn and a view looking down 
over the town and northward over twenty miles of 
forest tops to the Porcupine Range, this log house 
must be a delightful home. 

Bessemer is more of a railroad center than any 
other place in the region. It has three roads; the 
other towns on the range have two. The Penokee 
Branch of the Wisconsin Central ends here, and 
climbs the hills with its spurs to the mines. The 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western runs its main 
line through the town and also reaches out spurs for 





Hurley. This corporation owns 
two miles in length of territory 
along the range east of Bessemer, 
all of it believed to be good iron 
ground. Its present workings in 
the Colby and the Palms cover 
only half a mile in extent and it 
has therefore a mile and a half for 
future operations. East of the 
Palms are the Anvil and the 
Eureka mines, and next are the 
Federal, the Phoenix and the Ruby. 
These seven mines are directly 
tributary to Bessemer and their 
united monthly pay-rolls distribute 
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$40,000 among their working forces, nearly all of 
which is spent in the town. There is said to be 
three times as much undeveloped iron territory 
necessarily tributary to Bessemer as there is now 
worked, and on the working of this new territory 
Bessemer builds its hopes of further growth. ‘‘When 
it is all opened up we shall have a town three times 
as large as we now have,” say the citizens. 

At one end of the town stands the handsomest 
court-house in Northern Michigan. It is built of 
Portage Entry red sandstone and cost $47,000. The 
jail of trap rock quarried in the mountain-side half 
a mile distant is also a very creditable affair. Itisa 
pity that the court-house was not placed on the hill- 
slope instead of down in the valley by the railroad 
tracks. One other public building merits mention— 
the school-house, for which a commanding site was 
chosen. ‘There has been no renovating fire in 
Bessemer and the business buildings are the original 
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ore freight. The Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
passes through on its way from Duluth eastward to 
Marquette and Saulte Ste. Marie. There is talk of a 
gravity railroad for ore shipments running down to 
the lake at the mouth of Black River but such an en- 
terprise, if practicable, must wait the creation by the 
Government of harbor facilities at the river entrance. 

Bessemer has a manufacturing concern of consider- 
able importance, which most visitors to the town are 
content to view at long range—I mean the works of 
the Gogebic Powder Company making nitro-glycerine 
and giant powder. The monthly product of giant 
powder is fifty tons, a large part of which is used in 
the mines on the range. Shipments are made to 
Montana and other mining regions in the far West. 
I had an interesting talk with Mr. C. S. Bundy, the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Company, on the 
processes of manufacture and the methods of handling 
high explosives. Giant powder, he explained, is 














nitro-glycerine mixed with wood flour. The flour is 
made by grinding hard-wood, and the supply all 
comes from one factory in the State of New York. 
The proportion of this pulverized wood mixed with 
the nitro-glycerine determines the explosive strength 
of the powder. For soft ore mining twenty-seven 
per cent. of nitro-glycerine is used, but there are 
grades made as high as seventy-five per cent. The 
function of the wood flour is, in reality, to serve as a 
buffer for the explosive substance, so it can be 
handled with safety. Giant powder is made in the 
form of sticks eight inches long and of various 
diameters to fit the various sizes of drill holes. It 
can be transported by rail without danger. In ex- 
ploding it a fulminate cap is used strong enough to 
blow a hole through thick sheet iron. The nitro- 
glycerine is a mixture of glycerine with sulphuric and 
nitric acids. It is an innocent-looking preparation, 
“If you were 


resembling starch mixed with water. 
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to place a tin pan containing twenty pounds of the 
stuff in this room” said Mr. Bundy—we were sitting 
in the office of the big Chequamegon Hotel at Ash- 
land—‘“‘and gave it a smart kick, the entire building 
would be demolished and there wouldn’t be enough 
left of us for a funeral,” yet Mr. Bundy said there 
was never any difficulty in getting good men to work 
in the factory for moderate wages, and he added that 
so careful are the methods employed that there is 
actually less danger in making nitro-glycerine than 
in brakeing on a railroad; that is to say, the percen- 
tage of men killed in the former occupation is less 
than in the latter in proportion to the whole number 
employed. 

Bessemer would be a good location for any factory 
using hard wood as its raw material. So exclusively 
has the development of this region followed the en- 
terprise of digging iron ore from below the ground 
that no attention has yet been given to the wealth 
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that exists on the surface in the noble growth of hard 
woods. Here, as at Ironwood, the thought will occur 
to the visitor that in time a good deal will some time 
be done to reduce ore into smaller compass by smelit- 
ing and sending it to market as pig iron. It would 
be absurd, however, to criticise the development of 
these iron towns and to say that they ought to do this 
or that. The wonder is that so much has been done 
in so short a time; that in only six years since the 
first mine was opened and five since the first ore was 
shipped large towns have grown up with all the con- 
veniences of advanced civilized life and a total 
population of not far from twenty thousand souls is 
supported in comfort in what was so recently a re- 
mote and unbroken forest. 


Bessemer Business Notes. 

M. H. Martin, proprietor of the Pioneer Store, ranks 
among the most prosperous of Bessemer’s business men. 
He makes it a point to keep everything from a paper of 
pins or a pound of tea toasteam threshing machine—if 





The firm of P. Horne & Co., is one of the solid institu- 
tions of Bessemer. From the beginning it has been in 
the front rank in the mercantile line, its business policy 
of handling only the best quality of goods being duly 
appreciated by its large and ever increasing class of 
customers. Peter Horne, the senior member of the firm, 
gives much of his personal attention to the minutiz of 
the business and with able and obliging corps of assist- 
ants is ever at the service of the public. 


Jensen & Co.’s is the pioneer establishment of the kind 
on the range and has always maintained itself in the 
lead. The stock of goods carried, in size, variety and 
quality, is a surprise to many visitors and will compare 
favorably with many metropolitan establishments. Mr. 
Jensen has been connected with the business from the 
early days and is now principal proprietor and manager. 


The Ehrmantraut Meat and Provision Co., is one of the 
pioneer institutions of the range, being estabiished 
when Bessemer was but an incipient mining camp. Fair 
dealing and an excellent quality of goods early established 
forthe firm a popularity which has been in the same 
manner maintained ever since. Several branches have 
been established at other pointson the range and are all 
doing a flourishing business. P. Ehrmantraut, the busi- 





of F.’A. Jeffres.» Mr. Pecard, the principal proprietor, is 
one of ;the most substantial and enterprising citizens of 
the place, and ever ready to lend a helping hand to any 
movement or enterprise for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 





HURLEY. 


Hurley is the best-knowo town in the Gogebic 
Country. It got the start first and the big hotel 
which that famous specylator John E. Barton, of 
Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, built in 1886 and which 
still bears his name, made it the center of travel and 
the rendezvous of explorers, mine captains, boo ners 
and investors. Hurley had the first bank and the 
first newspaper in the region. It also had the first 
saloons and the first variety theater and became in 
the earliest period of the development of the range 
the resort of everybody who had money to spend. It 
has kept its pre-eminence as the amusement center 
but the greater prosperity of the mines adjacent to 








it is likely to be called for—and his frankness with his 
customers has established a confidence which results 
greatly to the mutual benefit of himself and his patrons. 
He prospers because he deserves to. 


C. W. Weck and his present mammoth establishment 
furnish an excellent illustration of what intelligent in- 
dustry and close attention to business will enable any 
man to do in this prosperous region. Starting inina 
modest way and single handed in the meat market busi- 
ness, he has advanced step by step until he now hasa 
double-apartment store filled with the choicest of every- 
thing in the eatable line, including meats, provisions, 
vegetables, fruits, garden stuils and staple and fancy 
groceries. He still remains at the helm, and in addition 
represents his ward in the city council. 


Paul B. Rutiman, dealer in general hardware and mining 
supplies, has a well established business. Being thor- 
oughly conversant with the needs of the locality in his 
lines, he makes it a point to promptly meet all demands: 
and his strict integrity and well established business 
qualifications have led to his selection as city treasurer, 
which oflice he is now filling for the second term. 
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ness manager, has been constantly kept in the service of 
the public in various official capacities, and at present 
represents his ward on the county board of supervisors. 


K. 8. Markstrum, successor to Markstrum, Larson & 
Co., besides conducting one of the leading general mer- 
chandise establishments of the city, serves Uncle Sam as 
postmaster, and the American Express Company as local 
agent. Energy and push, the qualities so essential to 
business success, are well exemplified in Mr. Markstrum, 
as are their results in his business. ° 


L. H. Truettner keeps one of the neatest and freshest 
grocery establishments in the city and deals also quite 
extensively in ready made clothing. He has the desirable 
faculty of holding trade, so that “once a customer always 
a customer” may be truly said of his patrons. He is at 
present also serving a second term as a member of the 
Board of Education. 


Joseph Pecard & Co., as successors to Jeffres & Co., 
general hardware dealers, represent the pioneer mercan- 
tile institution of Bessemer. The fine display occupying 
the large double store speaks for itself of the growing 
success of the business, under the excellent management 











Ironwood has of late caused that town to forge fa 
ahead of its neighbor. From Hurley to Ironwood 
the distance is only the width of the little Montreal 
River, a stream so narrow that any child could toss a 
stone across it. The stores in each town come up to 
the end of the highway bridge uniting them. If it 
were not for the fact that the Inter-State boundary 
follows the mid-channel of the river the two places 
would be one, and that one could boast of a popula- 
tion of 11,000. Hurley has 3,000 people but is not a 
town in any legal, corporate sense, for the people 
have never incorporated it as a municipality. Itisa 
part of the township of Vaughn and manages to get 
along in rather a careless way with such government 
functions as the laws of Wisconsin permit a town- 
ship to exercise. In the same township are three or 
four mining villages, scattered along the iron-bearing 
range. 
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Tributary to Hurley are the following mines: Ger- 
mania, Windsor, Cary, West Cary, Superior, Odanah, 
Section thirty-three, Montreal, Pence, Father Hen- 
nepin, and Iron Belt. Theiraggregate annual output 
is about 300,000 tons. They are all connected with 
the town by the tracks of one or both of the two rail- 
roads operating along the range. Hurley’s business 
street is compactly built with two-story structures, 
mainly of brick, from the Lake Shore depot to the 
bridge, three squares and is a very lively thorough- 
fare, the saloons being rather more numerous in 
proportion to the stores than in a Montana silver 
mining town. There are said to be seventy-eight of 
them in the town. On the sidewalks you may hear 
nearly all the languages of Europe spoken any night 
when the miners come in to shake dice and dally 
with the poker chips. An active legitimate mercan- 
tile business is carried on in the midst of this gayety. 
The best residence part of the town, south of the 
railroad tracks, is built on a slope, at the top of 
which are the derricks of the Germania mine. There 
are many neat dwellings, and there are churches and 
schools and a grove of tall trees has been spared from 
the axe and formsa pleasant little park, commanding 
a noble prospect over the forest-tops northward 
towards the lake. 





4 
+ 


A GRAND VIEW. 


People who admire sublime landscape views can 
obtain a full measure of satisfaction from the belfry 
of the court house. From this point can plainly be 
seen on a clear day the wonders of the Big Bend. To 
the south of Waterville, Badger Mountain, covered 
with tall pines furnishes a beautiful background; to 
the west and north the Cascade mountains with their 
peaks of perpetual snow rising above the clouds, 
while within nearer sight is the Columbia River 
wending its way to the sea. These are the far-away 
sights that fill the beholder with wonder and admira- 
tion. As the vision returns from these distant scenes 
the eye is rested with the magnificent panoramic 
landscape stretching from the foot of Badger Moun- 
tain for miles away on either side, the most beautiful 
agricultural view that could be imagined. In the 
center of all this interesting diversity of wealth is 
Waterville in the track of every transcontinental 
railroad that is reaching to the sea. The thought 
naturally suggests itself to the beholder that here is 
destined to rise an important city. It is impossible 
to conceive what will be the end to the growth that 
Waterville is just now entering upon, and with 
these sublime thoughts in our bosom we descend 
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to the earth and proceed to get a stand-off for 
another town lot.— Waterville, Wash., Empire. 


TO THE HIGHLANDS BOUND. 


A correspondent at Thompson Falls, Montana, 
writes to the Missoulian: Last evening just as the 
sun was casting his last rays over the golden-tinted 
peaks of the Thompson Range a couple arrived at the 
Pend d’Oreille ferry and demanded a speedy passage 
across that historic stream designated by the absurd 
name of Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. At the first 
glance a person would take them to be father and 
daughter, but as there is an exception to all rules, so 
there proved to be in this as it was soon known. They 
were prospectively husband and wife, bound for 
Idaho to be made one. As the ferry struck the 
opposite shore and the apron dropped, the lady who 
is a sixteen-year-old blonde, the daughter of an in- 
dustrious Frenchman owning and operating a saw 
mill four miles from town, struck her steed a keen 
cut with the rawhide she held in her right hand which 
caused the animal to clear the apron at a bound. 
They were cheered to the echo by parties from the 
opposite shore, who soon witnessed their disappear- 
ance just as the angry father arrived at the landing 
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on a fagged out horse. He gave up all pursuit and 
the Highland chief with the modern Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, is, before this time, the husband of the 
young lady. 


* 


KANGAROOS FOR AMERICA. 





We are assured, on what seems good authority, 
that the project of importing kangaroos into this 
country is seriously entertained by several en- 
thusiastic and wealthy sportsmen of the West. The 
animals have been successfully acclimated in England 
and France, and we are assured that there is no 
reason why they should not thrive here. The practical 
extinction of the buffalo has left the plains without 
any big game of importance, and experienced sports- 
men declare that hunting the kangaroo, as practiced 
in Australia, is second in excitement and interest 
only to killing the buffalo. The schemeis not with- 
out commercial importance. Kangaroo leather is a 
very valuable product and the animals breed rapidly. 
The promoters hope to be privileged to introdude the 
pew game at the beginning of the warm season in the 
Yellowstone Park, and to insure them fora few years 
government protection and immunity from senseless 
sportsmen.— Helena Independent. 








J. Je SIMPSON, EDITOR *“‘PICK AND AXE,” 
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THE PROLIFIC PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


The agricultural possibilities of the Northwest are 
not yet generally understood. The climate of the 
one State of Washington varies and possesses the 
characteristics of remote sections of country. East 
of the coast range of mountains the Wintersare up to 
the average, if not sometimes severe; the Summers 
there are subject to drought, but it is still a grand 
agricultural region for grain, vegetables and fruit. 

West of the mountains very little of winter 
weather is experienced, the mercury never declining 
to zero. 

The Summers have plenty of rain for all purposes, 
and the Winters have rain insteadof snow. Flowers 
sometimes bloom throughout the Winter months. 
Freezing weather and snow sometimes occur during 
a very few weeks in dead of Winter. 

While corn cannot be matured because of the cool- 
ness of the nights. The daintiest fruits grow abund- 
antly. Peaches are raised throughout the State even 
up to the very boundary line. Here on Grays Harbor 
fine peaches, pears, all kinds of plums, apples and 
other fruits are raised at will, except grapes and 
tropical fruits. 

Away up North on the Olympic peninsula, ranches 
are raising peanuts and sweet potatoes, and we are 
informed that sweet corn comes nearer to maturity, 
as there are sections of the peninsula, evidently, much 
warmer than about the harbor—in the neighborhood 
of Quinaiult Lake, and there, too, in Winter occur 
the deeper snows and consequent colder weather. 

As an evidence of what almost any section of the 
State is capable of, we present figures obtained on a 
recent trip on the Sound. San Juan Island is situated 
midway between the 48th and 49th parallels, and is 
an island about four miles square. From it, for the 
season of 1889, were shipped the following products: 


i dns nan adeeiRanedieees - 4,250 tons 
DE sid dataceodyitehiawacesus ..1,082 “ 
PGMIOOD. «occ ccc ccccctccccccsccccnccccscceseccesoes 2,000 *“* 
Hay.. : dts pet akakt vldeess nae biabeaisd ne 2,300 “ 
Swawberries.. ee * 
Dee ici Os ce Ki ankh iynheerehawanen caine _ 
EE cites pisia phd eared pease easancceeeehemes = 
BD o.6.66.00-66.0000 650d preneeus psesesadstensseiae 
NO 5 dds ocdaineccdesesdciteabaneade . ee * 
Cattle. . Dianne .... 500 head 
Sheep... se = 
Poultry .. .-4,000 “ 


The amount cuennet on the » island i is not given. 

With hay yielding from three to six tons and oats 
100 bushels to the acre, it would seem that agricul- 
turists might thrive in Washington, even if they cut 
these figures in two.— Hoquiam Washingtontan. 





THE HUMPTULIPS COUNTRY. 


E. Lycan writes to the Aberdeen, (Wash.,) Herald: 
From the head of navigation on the Hoquiam River 
to Steven’s prairie there is a fairly good wagon road, 
over a gently rolling, heavily timbered country, clay 
loam soil, with gravel subsoil. Some of the timber 
is good, but much of it is hemlock, with an occasional 
piece of good yellow fir. Steven’s prairie and others 
that we saw were gravelly, with patches of good soil, 
but shallow, and all of the prairies were covered 
(where not cultivated) with a dense growth of fern 
from five to six feet high along the river bottoms. 
From Steven’s prairie is some of the very best farm- 
ing lands, being deep, rich, sandy loam, but as far as 
the canyon the expenses of clearing, ready for farm- 
ing, will be great. The timber along the river is not 
of much value, however. We were told that back 
from the river almost all of the land is covered with 
the finest of yellow fir. The canyon is where the 
river has cut its way through a ridge of basalt rock 
for a mile and a half, toa depth of from 200 to 300 
feet. On the top of this ridge the ground is com- 
paratively level and is covered with a good growth of 
white and yellow fir with hemlock interspersed. The 
soil is a gravel loam, and would be good for some 
kinds of fruit and grass. Above the canyon are some 
of the finest bottom lands that I ever saw; rich, sandy 
loam with little underbrush and scattering trees— 





maple, alder, etc., with a few spruce and hemlock. 
These magnificent bottoms are on alternate sides of 
the river, to nearly its source, and some day will be 
noted for their dairy produce, as every condition is 
just right for butter making. 

During our visit game, with the exception of grouse 
and fish, was very scarce, as it was the season when 
elk, bear and deer go to the lower lands for some 
reason known to themselves; a fact that we very 
much regretted. As a trout stream, I don’t believe 
there is a better one anywhere, but as the water is 
perfectly transparent it requires much ingenuity to 
eatch them. However, by diligent work we were 
able to kill enough for our wants, and this was not a 
few, as five men doing hard work out doors and in 
the mountains without other meat can secrete a won- 
derful quantity of trout caught in such cold water as 
is found in the upper Humptulips. Our largest trout 
measured 18°¢ inches in length. 

* 


GENERAL POINTERS ABOUT NORTH DAKOTA. 


The soil is rich and no fertilizer is needed, as in 
the East and South. 

A great deal of labor can be performed without 
fatigue or prostration, the air is so bracing and in- 
vigorating. 

There is a rare exemption from insect pests and 
reptile life. There are no dangerous nor painful 
epidemic diseases. 

Nowhere can farming be done more easily and no- 
where can the frugal, earnest and industrious man 
start on a smaller capital. 

There is enough coal in the counties along the 
Mouse and Missouri rivers in the northwestern part 
of the State to supply North Dakota with fuel for 
centuries. 

Government land, a gift to the occupant, can be 
made to yield, acre for acre, an income in field crops 
equal to that produced on the high-priced lands of 
the East. 

It has a new country’s advantages of cheap lands, 
good prices for products and labor, with all the 
chances of growth, and yet possessing the comforts 
of an old region. 

It offers an opening to the poor man if he will 
work and exercise economy. To take a homestead 
and begin its improvement means the creation of a 
property worth at once from $1,200 to $1,500. 

For long ages the prairies of North Dakota fur- 
nished winter range for buffalo, elk, deer, moose and 
antelope. They are now becoming the home for the 
more useful domestic herds and flocks. 

Horses and cattle are reared, and wheat grown as 
many miles north of this State as the Gulf of Mexico 
is south of it. North Dakota is equi-distant from the 
oceans, in the heart of the continent. 

The soil produces all of the crops of the north tem- 
perate zone, and the conditions favor stock raising to 
a degree not possible in the South and East with 
their rainy and muddy Falls, Winters and Springs. 

The enterprise and intelligence of the people of 
North Dakota is shown in institutions which mark 
an advanced civilization, in schools, churches, banks, 
newspapers, telegraphs, telephones, electric lights, 
markets and comforts and conveniences equaling the 
older and more populous states. 


“* 


BIG CROPS IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


The big crops in Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho are likely to remain in warehouses several 
months before they can be hauled away. Scarcity of 
cars on both the Northern and Union Pacific railways 
will interfere with the shipping. 

In the Palouse Valley alone the yield is editinates 
at 10,000,000 bushels. But besides that there are 
thousands of acres in grain all through the Big Bend 
empire, Indian Prairie, and the Potlatch country. It 
is hardly possible that the combined output of those 
three localities will equal the products of the Palouse, 
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but 7,000,000 bushels is a conservative estimate, 
making a total of 17,000,000 bushels. About one- 
fifth of it will be required for home consumption, and 
the remaining 13,600,000 bushels will be exported, 
which will require the service of 27,200 cars, estimat- 
ing the capacity of each at 30,000 pounds. A train 
will average fifteen cars, making 1,813 trains neces- 
sary to market the grain crop of Washington and 
Idaho north of the Snake River alone. That gives 
an idea of the immense yield —Ritzville Times. 
* 


INDIAN NAMES. 


The Chicago Herald laments because ‘‘the people 
of the West have done little to preserve the names, 
legends and histories of the races that first inhabited 
our forests and prairies.”” That may be true of the 
States of the Mississippi Valley, but it fails to hold 
good upon the Pacific Coast, where hundreds of 
Indian names cling to the streams, lakes and moun- 
tains, as well as designating cities, towns and 
counties. And very beautiful and melodious many 
of them are. To the writer’s fancy no more poetic 
word exists than ‘‘Multnomah.” It designates the 
most populous county in Oregon, and at least one 
Oregon girl claims it for her name, a daughter of 
Senator Dolph. Umatilla, Snohomish, Skamania, 
Okanogan, Spokane, Kittitas, Yakima, Klickitat, 
Willamette, Tulatin, Walla Walla, Wallulla, Yaquina, 
are all Indian names, and full of melody. The list 
might be extended into the hundred. More than half 
of our Washington counties bear Indian names, and 
scores of streams and lakes retain the names given 
them by the native races so rapidly disappearing 
before the advance of civilization. In the language 
of a New England poet, ‘‘their names are on our 
waters, we can not wash them out.” 

The retention of these Indian names is hardly 
traceable to the poetic instincts of the earliest settlers. 
It is, probably due to the fact that the trappers and 
hunters who came into this wild region in advance of 
the farmers dwelt among the Indians and married 
Indian women. It was quite natural thaf they should 
adopt the Indian names of streams, mountains, etc., 
and when adventurous settlers straggled over the 
mountains and invaded the fertile valleys they in 
turn took the Indian names from the trappers’ 
tongues, and thus avoided the necessity of taxing 
their own imagination. 

The three largest cities in Washington bear Indian 
names—Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, and there is a 
growing disposition to restore Indian names, now 
almost forgotten, in cases where the titles given by 
the whites carry with them no historic significance. 
We still have too many “Clear Lakes,” ‘Trout 
Lakes” and ‘‘Deep Creeks” in the Northwest, and it 
would be more pleasing to the ear and imagination, 
and less confusing, were Indian names substituted 
for a part of them, 

The best thing about the Indian is his language. 
The names he gave to the streams, the mountains and 
the lakes should be retained wherever practicable.— 
Spokane Falls Review. 











** 

PEN-MADE MoNnrEy.—Regularly every six months 
the treasury department receives either a twenty or 
fifty dollar bill, which, from all appearance, instead 
of being made from a plate, is executed entirely with 
apen. The work is of a very high order, and ‘several 
times these bills have defied detection and passed on 
their tour of circulation unhindered. The counter- 
feiter seems to be a genius who yearns for notoriety, 
as he could not make his living by his penmanship. 
The culprit has not yet been captured, although 
efforts have been made to find him, and it is believed 
that he has had the pleasure of viewing his hand- 
work in the little frame which hung on the walls of 
the treasury building. 


2 
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ELK ANTLERS FOR ENGLAND.—It is said that about 
a thousand eJk are killed yearly in Oregon and 
Washington, and that the antlers of most of them 
are sent to England for ornaments. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


Mistaken for an Indian. 

Anybody who knows United States Attorney 
Baxter, and who of the town men do not, will appre- 
ciate this little story he tells on himself concerning a 
late visit to Duluth. He was here on business con- 
nected with some whisky stealing by Indians, and 
one morning a friend invited him to join in taking a 
glass of beer. They went to a bar near the hotel, 
and the gentleman called up the beverage, but the 
bar-keeper set out only one glass of the foaming 
liquid. ‘‘Another glass, please for my friend here,” 
said the gentleman accompanying the eloquent 
attorney. ‘‘See here, old man,” replied the barkeeper, 
**you can’t work this racket on me right here in broad 
daylight just because you have got that fellow 
dressed op in mighty fine white man style. Nothing 
but a temperance drink goes here. What will it be 
now, Ingun, pop, seltzer or buttermilk?” Baxter 
said it was great fun for his friend, but pretty 
hard on himself to to be taken for a reformed redskin. 
—Duluth Herald. 


Waiting, Waiting. 

She is waiting in the darkness, she is waiting by 
the door, and she hears the sad, sea moaning as it 
beats the sandy shore; and she hears the night-bird 
crying, and the wailing of the trees, and upon her 
fevered forehead gently blows the southern breeze; 
but in vain she stands and listens for the coming of 
the one who to her is prince and hero, who is brighter 
than the sun. Close the door, O weeping lady, close 
the door and weep alone, to the sighing of the 
branches, to the ocean’s sullen moan, to the screaming 
of the night-bird, to the sobbing of the rain, as it falis 
like tears from heaven, splashing on the window- 
pane. Let your eyes this night be rivers and your 
hair a mourning veil, let your soul float out to heaven 
in a wild, despairing wail; for the footsteps of your 
hero do echo on the shore, and to-night you’ll never 
see him though you’re waiting by the door; and you 
will not hear the music of the voice you love so well, 
you will only hear the moaning of the ocean’s restless 
swell. Close the door, O weeping lady, look no more 
for him you love, better look for hope and comfort to 
the sombre sky above; to your side your love and 
hero all your watching cannot win, for he tried a 
night’s sky-larking and the peelers ran him in. 


The Boom. 


**Don’t mention it. It will hurt the boom,” was 
the advice given to the Reveille, yesterday, in regard 
to the prevalence of a fever in a neighboring town. 
What is life and death and health and honor compared 
to a boom! If your wife or mother is stricken down 
roll her into the woodshed where her distressing con- 
dition will not interfere with the boom. If your son 
dies, put him in a barrow and vart him off to the 
cemetery in the dead of night, that the stranger may 
not find out that people die here as well as elsewhere. 
Old Moneygrab may not otherwise be able to sell his 
$300 lot for $3,000. Tell it not in Gath or Anacortes 
that your town is stricken with plagues, pestilence or 
famine, lest it stop the sale of property. Let the 
people come in and die. They ought to be happy to 
die ina good town. A boom is a boom, as a mas- 
cotte is a mascotte. It is food and drink and lodging. 
It is spiritual consoJation and an entire scheme of 
salvation. It is saving grace. There is no crime in 
time of booms. Gin mills, brothels and hells are 
sanctified during the period of boom. The grizzled 
veteran if called to the judgment seat to-day will 
regret it on account of leaving the boom. When he 
applies for his harp on the golden shore among his 
cherished credentials will be that he bought property 
low and sold it high to widows, orphans and idiots. 
If he goes to hades, from force of habit he will at 
once organize a chamber of commerce and a dozen or 
more corporations with asbestus stock certificates to 
develop the sulphur deposits and coal mines, and to 
bore for oil. Certainly, the newspapers should direct 





all their attention to booming. The editors have the 
reputation of liars, and there is no use stemming the 
tide. This reputation has been acquired in booming. 
Keep it up. That goes, temporarily, which is plausi- 
bly maintained after being forcibly stated. After 
awhile the boom will be spent and then you can tell 
the truth again, for the speculators will all be well 
fixed and your reputation for mendacity will be 
thoroughly established. ‘That is what you will get 
out of it. Consider yourself a partner in every crazy 
and dishonest land deal—an honorary partner—for 
honor is what you get out of it. If you get a direct 
profit by wilfully misleading people you are a smart 
man, such as there is a great demand for in sheol. 
To thoroughly boom you must ignore disease and 
death, frost and hot weather, poor crops and bad 
roads, bad land and poor timber, debt and poor busi- 
ness, and must make every streak of rust a railroad, 
and every beach a transcontinental terminus.— What- 
com Daily Reveille. 


Medicated Rhymes. 

The advertiser of quack medicines knows no pre- 
cinct too sacred for invasion. We have all read of 
how the pyramids were labeled with ‘Try Humbold’s 
Buchu,” and how the supposed tomb of Mehemet Ali 
was placarded with notices about Pierce’s Purgative 
Pellets, but many newspaper readers are not famil- 
iar with the new fad of these scurrilous advertisers, 
which interlines Watts’ hymns, and others with 
notices of these alleged wonderful cure-alls. Here 
are a few examples which have come under the 
writer’s notice. Here is a villanous interlineation: 

Oh, mother, dear Jerusalem! 
W: en shall I come to thee? 
Will all my ailments have an end 
When I drink celery tea? 

This is from the Detroit Tribune: 

“Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Catchem’s pills are just the thing. 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

Two for a woman and one for a child.”’ 

The well known Christmas carol would scarcely be 
recognized in the following which makes a regular 
autumnal appearance in the country sheets: 

“The cold wind sweeps the branches bare, 
The icicles hang from the eaves; 

You can guard yourself from the wintry air 
By drafts of the yellow dock leaves.” 

This is almost sacriligious, but everything goes 
with the advertising fiend: 

“The man of Bethiehem came to heal 
The sick, the lame, the halt; 

He braced the Jewish nation up 
By using Duffy’s malt!” 

We have heard the two first following lines, but 
the last two are decidedly an innovation: 

“How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 

Is laid for your faith in His excellent word; 

You would all be less bilious and freer from ills 

If you toned up your system with H. Beechan’s pills.” 

Can you recognize anything similar about this, 
which originated in England several years ago, and 
is still running the gauntlet? A metamorphosed 
hymn, but it is in line with the other selections: 

“Sinner, turn; why will ye die? 
You can live for help is nigh; 
Rout each ache, and ill and pain, 
Drink Bass’ Ale—be well again!”’ 

The famous old shepherd preacher, Botts, must 
have given an uneasy turn of his disintegreted re- 
mains at the following. The original and changed 
versions are given, the former by Botts, the latter by 
some Bohemian of the advertising family: 

“Go up you bald heads, to the seat 
Where mercy is extended; 
And pray the Lord in earnest tones, 
That your ways be mended.” 
TLis is the revision: 
“Go up you bald heads, but before 
Your journey’s length is ended 
Precure a stick of Harkins’ glue, 
Through thick and thin ’twill stay by you 
’Till everything is mended.” 


An Essay on Man. 

The following is an extract from a real composition 
written by a small boy in Montana. The subject 
given by the teacher was the extensive one of ‘‘Man.” 
Here’s what the small boy wrote: ‘‘Man is a wonder- 





ful animal. He has eyes, ears and mouth. His ears 
are mostly for catching cold in and having the ear- 
ache. The nose is to get the sniffles with. A man’s 
body is split half way up, and he walks on the 
split ends 


> 


THE BUFFALO'S GOODBYE. 








I am a bold, bad buffato bull— 
I’m the last of all my kind. 

In front I’ve a mane that’s shag and full, 
Aud a scraggly tail behind. 


By some I’m a “burly bison” called, 
By some a “wild bovine king;” 

But never yet have I been enthralled, 
Or worn in my nose a ring. 


The alkali water is my wine, 
The sage brush it is my bread; 

T still have with me my nerve and spine, 
Though my hulk is full of lead. 


l’ve roamed the plains for many a year, 
I've rattled among the rocks, 

But I never felt the sharpest spear— 
Or the need of shoes or socks. 


The National Park is my “soldier's home,” 
Where the law protects my life,— 

Though the dire dude sportsmen there that roam 
Have slaughtered my child and wife. 


I expect at atime not far remote, 
To rejoin my babe and bride: 

In the form of a great fur overcoat 
I'll hang by my darling’s hide. 


My head and horns they’ll nail to a plank, 
And they’ll give me eyes of glass, 

That I may look down on the sportive crank 
When he comes to go to grass. 


And I'll “stag” the books they’ll heap up full 
Of “hog-wash” about old me. 
O Lam a bold, bad buffalo bull— 
A sad, mad, cad, fad buffalo bull, 
And the last—and I’m glad I be! 
Hua A. WETMORE. 


IS IT I? 








Out of my slumber shines a vision 
Of foamy forest and swirling sea— 
A sweep of emera!d plains elysian— 
A flutter of white wings flashing free! 


Sheaf on sheaf of the fairest flowers 
Shiver and shine in the dripping dew, 

And down through the deeps of the budding bowers- 
A glimmer of glad seas slipping through! 


A tangle of songs and of sunbeams sifting 
Out of the infinite inner skies— 

A thrill of our unfledged wings uplifting 
And reaching the rapture of Paradise! 


There we stand in the warm June weather, 
While woodlands quiver and wavelets chime, 
There we stand with our lips together, 
And pulses rhyming a perfect rhyme! 


God! Through the casement calls the morning, 
The cold, gray morning—and where is she? 
Seek where the amaranth is adorning 
A grassy grave by a singing sea. 


Shine the roses as in the olden 
Rapture-years when the world was young, 
Sing the robins as in the golden 
Glory-years with a thrillant tongue; 


Swings the world through the starry-spaces, 
Just as it swung when she and I 

Saw the Summer with all its graces 
And garlands beautiful file by. 


O! for the passionate spirit missing 
Out of the waters and sky and wood— 

O! for the clasp of her and the kissing— 
The joy unwhispered but understood. 


Pray? I have prayed till my hair is hoary— 
There is no God—or if God there be, 

Deaf is he in his grand, white glory— 
Deaf to a poor, weak worm like me. 


Curse? And what is the use of curses? 
He, on his strong, supernal throne, 

Knows the day when the dismal hearses 
Will cart us off to the kirk-yard lone. 


Lying low in my chamber lonely, 
Thinking of days that have drifted by, 
Only one cry can I utter—only: 
“Heaven! O, Heaven! Andis it I?” 
WiLL HUBBARD-KERNAN. 
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THE SUNSET LAND. 





How atill it was amid those dark old trees 
That dropped fir needles on our wide-stretched tent! 
What long, dim, ghoulish shadows, curled and bent 
About our door, stirred by each spiced breeze, 
While night stole to us o’er the broad, blue seas! 
Pale, sunset skies, with plumy forests blent, 
And soft reflections to the green earth lent; 
The drowsy droning of belated bees, 
The long, soft lashing of the flowing tide, 
The clinking of a brook against a stone— 
Made music sweet as silver bells. Beside 
Our tent, in pools, with mellow monotone, 
Murmured the frogs. So, deep and vast and wide, 
Came on the night—and we were all alone! 


Like stars within some black-winged wave, your eyes 

Sent trembling glances deep into my own; 

Your hammock faintly swung; one moonbeam shone 
Upon your milk-white breast. How swift time flies, 
In such an hour, beneath those mellow skies! 

I trembled nearer and my arms were thrown 

About your throbbing throat. Alone—alone— 

We two, in gladdest, passionate surprise, 

To feel each heart against the other beat, 

And know that we were young, and life was sweet! 
Each smiling pulse into its comrade curled; 

We loved—we loved—forgetting all the world! 

Unworthy, I bent o’er your hammock-bed, 

And both our souls in one long kiss were wed. 


Fair was your face as apple blossoms’ snow, 

Cleft with the scarlet of your sweet lips’ thread. 
Within your cheek one rising flush of red 

Forerun the coming of love's warmer glow; 

A bunch of crimson poppies trembled low, 
Half-awed,against your breast; your dark-crowned head 
Was sweet with odorous flowers. Conquered, love-led, 

I let the hours slip by—I loved you so— 

Dear heart I loved you so—and yet we knew 
While thy poor lips were wedded unto mine, 

This hour to be our last. Solemnly your 
Soft, trembling arms about my throat did twine, 

And kissed me sweet farewell. O love, to dwell 

That hour with thee has brought foretaste of hell. 


The Puget Sound still sparkles in the West, 

Caressing with her blue arms Sunset Land; 

Blown sails drift by the shores whereon I stand, 
And gleaming seagulls cleave the bright waves’ crest, 
But empty are my arms and sad my breast! 

Thy own wild poppies bloom beneath my hand, 

Once I bound them into a girdle-band 
To grace thy slender waist—In fierce unrest 
I crushed them now beneath my heel. Fir trees 

Drop needles all day long about my feet, 

The tide flows in with dreamy, rhythmic beat; 

- Pink-hearted shells, unsought lie on the beach, 
An empty hammock swings within my reach— 

But you and I—O, God, are far apart! 

He holds thy kisses, but—I hold thy heart. 

ELLA HIGGINSON. 





SOUTH BEND, PACIFIC COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


Twenty-four feet of water on the bar at low tide; 
a wide, smooth entrance; deep, unobstructed chan- 
nel 14 miles long to the mouth of the Willapa river; 
anchorage room and safe shelter for any number of 
the largest ships afloat—that is Willapa Harbor, the 
northern arm of Shoalwater Bay, in the southwestern 
corner of the state of Washington and midway be- 
tween the mouth of the Columbia and Gray’s Harbor. 
Without a dollar’s expenditure for improvements this 
is, and must remain, next to San Francisco, the best 
bar harbor on the Pacific Coast. Near the mouth of 
Willapa River, on water varying from 25 to 40 
feet deep at low tide, is the ambitious town of South 
Bend, less than a year old, possessing in June, ac- 
cording to the United States census returns, 
836 residents and just now incorporated. A 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad is under 
construction from Chehalis on the Pacific division to 
South Bend, 50 miles, with promise of completion by 
January ist next. Surveyors are in the field prepar- 
ing for an extension of this road through the Cow- 
litz pass of the Cascades to North Yakima, there join- 
ing the main line and forming a short cut to the ocean. 
The new road traverses a country unsurpassed in 
natural wealth; rich valleys; extensive coal deposits 
—the only anthracite fields in the state, and a vast 
region of fir, cedar and spruce, marvellous even in 
this country of great arborial growth. For shipping 
the grain of the “inland empire,” coal and umber, 


to San Francisco, and South American and European 
ports, South Bend has an advantage in distance over 
. Seattle and Taeoma of over 300 miles, and, in cost of 
towage, of about $500 per vessel. It is not uncommon 
for ships to sail into Willapa Harbor without towage 
aid and dock themselves at South Bend. The regu- 
lar charge for taking a ship in and out is $50. 

South Bend has two saw mills, with a combined ca- 
pacity of about 100,000 feet per diem; as ash and door 
annex to one of the mills; hotels and business houses 
in number proportionate to the population, which, it 
may be noted in passing, is steadily increasing. The 
Northern Land and Development Company, which 
is closely related to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, is constructiong on a beautiful site at the 
east end of town, a hotel to cost $60,000, and which 
will be completed in December. Much grading, 
planking and wharf building is in progress, and, now 
that the town has been incorporated, this work wil! 
proceed at a more rapid pace than ever. The busi- 
ness buildings are more substantial than in most new 
towns and residences of a good order are springing 
up on the hills bordering the main townsite. The 
climate is mild and healthful, somewhat cooler in 
Summer than that of the Sound, somewhat warmer in 
Winter. Oysters, which are extensively cultivated 
on the lower and shoal arm of Shoalwater Bay; sal- 
mon (there are several canneries) sardines, clams 
and crabs, abound in the waters. I never saw 
thriftier vegetable gardens, berry patches and or- 
chards than are in this vicinity and the beautiful 
Wallapa Valley above. 

Since I have been a dweller in South Bend, now 
nearly six months, I have kept an eye out for the 
‘“‘drawback.”’ There is a drawback at almost every 
‘proposition ;” here there is none. South Bend con- 
fidently expects to be a rival of Seattle and Tacoma. 
It rather more than hopes to be a rival of San Fran- 
cisco. Officials of the Northern Pacific Railroad par- 
take of this confidence and have interests here toa 
very large extent. They look to a duplication at 
South Bend of the enormous returns many of them 
realized at Tacoma. ‘They look for the great forward 
movement to begin when rail connection with Che- 
halis is made, and the completion of the road to 
Yakima to start a rate of progress never exceeded in 
the building of cities. 

MARION D. EGBERT. 

Sept. 16, 1890. 





PALOUSE FARMERS. 


John Staley was seen by a Herald, reporter in 
Staley one day this week and was asked as to the 
number of acres he had in crop this year, and its 


. probable yield. 


‘*We have inall about 700 acres of wheat, whieh 
will average over forty bushels per acre,” he said. 

**Do you consider farming a paying occupation in 
the Palouse country?” 

‘**Yes. There is no doubt about it. Five years 
ago I rented a piece of land to a tenant for one-third 
the product for rent, My share netted me $15 per 
acre, which was more than the land would sell for at 
that time. The year before last a man come from 
Iowa and rented 160 acres, with horses and imple- 
ments included, from my father, giving one-half the 
product for rent. In the Fall he returned to Iowa 
with $1,200 net profit for his season’s work.” 

‘*‘What is the cost of growing wheat here?” 

‘*When everything is hired done it costs about $10 
per acre to put the wheat in the elevator, which, in 
an average year, gives the owner a new profit of 
about $10 per acre, and of course the men who do 
the work make a profit, which reduces the cost to the 
farmer who does his own work.” 

‘*What legislation does the farmer need the most 
at present!” 

‘Freight rates should be reduced and I believe the 
time has come in Whitman County when the fence 
law should beabolished. We are now a grain raising 
country and it is not right that one man must be at 





hundreds of dollars expense to fence his farm against 





his neighbor’s cow, when the cow could be kept in a 
pasture at a small expense to the owner. When the 
country was new and cattle raising was followed in 
preference to grain raising the fence iaw was neces- 
sary, but as the condition of affairs is now reversed 
the fence law should be abolished.—Pullman 
Herald. 


m 


THE INGENIOUS INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO. 


A camp of Navajo Indians is stationed on a hill 
back of us. We went up one day and saw a squaw 
weaving one of their celebrated blankets. Three 
squaws and a pappoose returned our call next day, 
and while the conversation of the squaws—which 
consisted mostly of a series of grunts—proved neither 
very edifying nor enlightening, the pappoose was as 
pretty a picture as one could wish to see. It looked 
exactly like one of Raphael’s cherubs without its hair 
combed. 

There is nothing in the whole great West more 
interesting than these Navajo Indians (pronounced 
Nah-va-ho). They are the possessors of large flocks 
of fine-bred sheep, and use the greater part of their 
woolin the manufacture of blankets. They havea 
peculiar process of cleaning, carding, and dyeing the 
wool, and would on no account ‘“‘give it away.” 
Their process renders the blankets water-proof and 
the colors never fade. 

The squaws build the looms, which are very primi- 
tive affairs, suspended from trees in the woods, or 
covered by a hogan, or small shanty. 

The warp is made from fibers of the yucca tree, 
and this they render almost indestructible by a 
process known only to the Navajo Indians. The 
cabilistic figures which appear in their blankets are 
woven in by hand first, and the remainder or the 
ground worked in afterward, each color being woven 
by itself; yet so marvelously even in their work that 
the closest critic fails to discover any discrepancy.— 
Ex. 





~2 
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IMPOSSIBLE TO EXTERMINATE THE SEALS. 





The fur seals have not been as plentiful this season 
on the Pribylov Islands as formerly, and the new 
company has taken out but 20,000, instead of 60,000, 
which is their quota. The record shows that in 1833, 
the fur seal, from some cause, deserted the Pribylov 
group, and the Russian government prohibited the 
killing of seals on those islands for seven years. The 
seals seem to be taking the same course now, and will 
go to the Cooper Islands or Japanese group. The 
idea of exterminating the seal is about as futile as to 
suppose that codfish can be exterminated. The seal 
is a very intelligent animal, and it has been stated by 
experts that the action of the company in killing noth- 
ing but male seals has been one cause of producing this 
immigration. It would seem to be the best policy 
for the government to adopt the Russian plan, not to 
lease the islands to anyone, but have government 
officials stationed on St. Paul and St. George, and al- 
low no seals to be killed, except such as are needed 
for the support of the Indians residing there, and in 
a few years the seals will return, as they have done 
as stated, and they are nowreturning to the islands 
about Cape Horn, where they have been said tobe 
exterminated. If the government will have its own 
officers to take charge of the seal industry at the 
Pribylov Islands, and not lease it to any monopoly, 
the action would be more satisfactory to the whole 
American people.—James G. Swan in Port Town- 
send Leader. 





GRAY’S HARBOR LUMBER STATISTICS. 


From statistics gathered from the Board of Trade, 
it is learned that Aberdeen has shipped lumber as 
follows, since April last: A. J. West & Co., 3,152,- 
000 feet; the Weatherwax Lumber Company, 4,125,- 
000 feet; Wilson Bros., 4,000,000 feet, making a total 
of 11,277,000 feet of lumber in five months. The 
local trade has used about 2,500,000 feet in the same 
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time. The Cosmopolis mill has also shipped consid- 
able and the Hoquiam mill has shipped some 3,000,- 
000. The vessels carrying this lumber have all 
crossed the Gray’s Harbor bar, but not an accident 
has occurred.—Mississsippi Valley Lwmberman. 


QUEER HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 


James Sherman, of Clifton, who is trapping beaver 
at Knappa this year, was telling us recently some 
queer things about beaver and beaver trapping. The 
animal, he says, has the most acute smell of any 
creature that exists. In setting the traps you must 
wait till low water, in order to have the tide when it 
comes in obliterate all traces of your presence. When 
a beaver is caught in a trap the other beavers at once 
enable him to make good his escape by seizing him 
by the tail and hauling him away until they release 
him, often leaving the limb in the trap as an evidence 
of the struggle that ensued. He caught a beaver last 
Winter on Puget Island, and says that it had only 
two toes on a hind foot, the other three legs being 
amputated as close to the body as if the limbs had 
never existed. Mr. Sherman says there is one faculty 
the beaver possesses that would be a profitable and 
interesting study for scientific men, and that is the 
power of making objects adhere to the bottom of a 
stream without any apparent means of securing them. 
The beaver lives mostly on wood, which they cut and 
deposit on the bottom, where it remains, contrary to 
the natural laws, which would in ordinary cases 
cause the wood to rise to the surface. How this is 
accomplished is difficult to decide, but is, neverthe- 
tess, a fact, as Mr. Sherman assures us that he tried 
it time and time again. Beaver trapping pays well 
where any considerable number can be caught. The 
average price of the furs bring from $3.50 to $5 per 
pound.—Cathlamet Gazette. 


— 


ARE GOPHERS GOOD TO EAT? 


The Emmons County, N. Dakota, Record says: We 
know three or four settlers in this county who— 
primarily through lack of meat, secondarily in the 
interest of science—have devoured gophers. With 
one accord these settlers assert that they never tasted 
better flesh; that it is tender and sweet, and superior 
to the squirrels of the woods. What we want to get 
atis this. If the gopher could be made a regular 
article of diet its numbers would decrease rapidly. 
Not only would country people slaughter thousands, 
but sportsmen from the city would also join in the 
crusade. Somebody must do the pioneer work—a 
considerable number must prove to their fellow set- 
tlers by object lessons that gopher is good ‘‘feed.” It 
might be impossible to get volunteers to give practical 
illustrations, but still the people are masters of the 
situation. Make the politicians eat ’em. Let no 
man be nominated to a county office until he gives a 
written pledge to make gopher a chief article of diet. 
In this way both the politician and flicker-tail will be 
made to subserve a useful purpose. Let the motto be 
**Mors omnibus gopherum.” 








A RAT DEFEATS A RATTLESNAKE. 


The rattlesnake and mountain rat confined together 
in a box at the office of Lawlor & Kemper, corner of 
Utah and Granite streets, had a pitched battle yester- 
day, during which the snake buried his fangs in the 
rat several times, while the latter retaliated by chew- 
ing off several inches of the rattler’s tail and other- 
wise mutilating his anatomy until the rattler presented 
the appearance of having been through a threshing 
machine. The venom of the snake does not appar- 
ently affect the rat which, despite a dozen encounters 
with the snake, continues in a condition of alarming 
good health, while the rattler looks wearied and ex- 
ceedingly despondent. When bitten the rat will 
apply his mouth to the wound and suck the poison 
out. He seems to know just what to do in an emer- 
gency, and does not apppear to feel any ill effects 
from the snake’s venom.—Butte Miner. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The kali mujah, or death-plant of Java has flowers 
which continually give off a perfume so powerful as 
to overcome, if inhaled for any length of time, a full- 
grown man, and which’kills all forms of insect life 
that come under its influence. 

** 

A public clock is to be erected in Philadelphia that 
will take one year to place in the tower. The minute 
hand is to be twelve feet and the hour hand nine feet 
in length, the bell will weigh 20,000 pounds, a steam 
engine will be placed in the tower to wind up the 
clock. 


+, # 


Of the entire human race {500,000,000 are well- 
clothed, that is, they wear garments of some kind; 
250,000,000 habitually go naked, and 700,000,000 
only cover parts of the body; 500,000,000 live in 
houses, 700,000,000 in huts and caves, and 250,000,000 
virtually have no shelter. 


* 
* 


The Japanese books begin where ours end, the 
word finis coming where we put the title page; the 
foot notes are printed at the top of the page, and the 
reader puts in his marker at the bottom. The best 
rooms of a Japanese house are always at the back, 
and architects, when building, begin with the roof. 


% % 
* 


A ViotIn Prano.—A new invention in musical 
instruments is a violin piano. A case containing six 
violins, two violas and two violincellos resembles a 
pianoforte frame. The instruments are connected by 
circular bands, which are brought into contact with 
the strings by means of the keyboards, the hammers 
of which bear upon the bands with varying pressure. 

** 

CosTLy CorrEE.—By far the most expensive coffee 
brought to this market comes from Blue Mountain, 
Jamaica. The whole product of the region is small 
and only a few thousand bags reach New York. 
It is usually bought by Delmonico at a very high 
figure. At thesame time the Delmonico coffee does 
not contribute to the restaurant’s reputation. Quite 
as good coffee is served at half a dozen less famous 
places. 

*,* 

FAcTs ABOUT THE FAcE.—The two sides of the 
human face are not exactly alike, and a German 
biologist asserts that the lack of symmetry, as a rule, 
is confined to the upper parts of the face. In two 
cases out of five the eyes are out of line, and “ seven 
persons out of every ten have stronger sight in one 
eye than the other. Another singular fact is that 
the right ear is almost invariably higher than the 
left. 

** 

Bia Crry PorpuLATIons.—There are eight cities 
in the world with a million of population and 
over. The following figures give the latest returns: 


PN 6 6:6.000604.45605-0054.56,0s4b000sbsseeeesseeaasetd 4 351,738 
Pn itteeeccss 0sscids budecenenbedbadededeeed baacan 2,260,945 
SE Mid cancctacdde: cdeerisnnacdsnbedcknhpeeudacua 1,627,227 
I ccncesedsthdemaaiheseanmauian eer Maelaadaeheeea 1,519,781 
Berlin. Sp anucak sup naeaieeks si abe . «1,489,672 
IN 0:6: 66:65, 096000066.404546008000060080 2005000008 1,086,000 
bec nkccdedusdess: adduvadceeieneesostakal 1,040,499 
PeKIN.....ccc0- bt c0n0sbedsbsdacdadepbasdecadccees sand 1,000,000 
* % 


* 

The highest structure of masonry in the world is 
said to be the National Museum, recently completed 
in Turin. It was originally designed for a synagogue, 
but it proved ill-adapted for that purpose, and was 
sold to the city. It was then converted into a 
museum as @ monument to the memory of Victor 
Emanuel. On top of the dome rises a spire nearly 
as high the whole of the rest of the building. The 
gilt statue on the top of the spire stands 538 feet 
from the ground. 

* Pil 

Cow-HIDE HorsE-sHOES.—In England and other 
parts of Europe, horse-shoes are now in use, made 
of cow-hide instead of iron. The shoe is composed 
of three thicknesses of the hide, which is pressed 





intoa steel mould and afterwards treated by a chemical 
preparation. The shoe is quite smooth on the out- 
side surface, no calks being needed, as the shoe 
adheres firmly on polished pavements. It is claimed 
this shoe is much lighter than the iron one, lasts 
longer, and that the hoofs of horses wearing them 
never split. 


* 
* 


RAILROADS IN JAPAN.—Japan commenced build- 
ing railroads in 1870 and at the end of last year had 
10,402 miles in operation, with 874 miles under con- 
struction. About one half of the mileage is owned 
by the government. The rapid progress made by 
this enterprising country is in striking contrast to 
the timid conservatism which has prevented her great 
neighbor, China, from allowing the locomotive upon 
hersoil with the exception of the building of a few 
miles of local road chiefly for coal transportion. 
While Japan is prospering, infused with the spirit of 
the nineteenth century, China is still centuries be- 
hind the rest of the world. P 

~ 

WEEPING TREES.—In the forests of Washington 
and British Columbia I have frequently seen trees 
dripping copiously during clear, bright days when no 
dew was visible elsewhere. The dripping was so 
profuse that the ground underneath was almost sat- 
urated. The phenomenon in this case was caused by 
the remarkable condensing power of the leaves of 
the fir, and it occurred only when the relative 
humidity was near the dew point. The dripping 
ceases after 10 or 11 0’clock in the morning, but re- 
sumes at or near sunset. In Hakluyt’s ‘‘Voyages’’ 
there is an account of Hawkins’ second voyage to 
Africa and America, written by a gentleman who 
sailed with Hawkins, in which we are told that in 
the island of Ferro there is a weeping tree that 
supplies all the men and beasts of the island with 
drink, there being no other available water supply. 
Further, he states that in Guinea he saw many 
weeping trees, but of a species different from that of 
Ferro.—Seattle Post. 





WORKING A NEW RACKET. 


Early this week a family came into the city ina 
manner that attracted the attention and aroused the 
sympathy of many. Working beside the only horse 
in harness and helping to draw half of the load was 
aman. His few effects, wife and children were in 
the wagon. When questioned he told a pitiful story. 
When one of his horses died he was compelled to 
take its place because he had no money with which 
to purchase another, and it was very important that 
he should get north. A subscription paper was at 
once started, enough money was soon secured, the 
horse purchased, and a kind blacksmith was in the 
act of shoeing him when the man rushed in, saying 
that it was an insult to offer him such a horse, but 
that he would be pleased to accept the money. It 
was turned over to him and he departed. It now 
transpires that this man has worked the same scheme 
at various places down the road. At Junction, Idaho, 
he secured quite a sum, an account of which ap- 
peared in this paper a few weeks ago. There are no 
flies on this old boy.— Dillon, Montana, Tribune. 





A MAGNETIC SPRING AT SARATOGA. 


A new spring, whose waters are powerfully charged 
with magnetism, has just been developed at the 
Geysers. The spring is within fifty feet of the 
Carlsbad. Its discovery was accidental. Some par- 
ties were boring a well for a supply of fresh water. 
At a depth of about forty feet they found a good vein 
of water, pure as crystal and almost ice cold, its tem- 
perature being forty-five degrees. To test the depth 
of the water an iron bar attached to a cord was let 
down into it, and which, on coming near the side of 
the iron tubing, was instantly drawn to it and held 
so firmly as to require some force to detach the bar. 
Upon investigation and by repeated varied experi- 
ments it was found that the water is highly charged 
with magnetism.—N. Y. Sun. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Flesh Grafting. 


An interesting operation of flesh grafting, which 
was one of the discoveries of M. Paul Bert, has just 
been performed at the great gun works in Paris by a 
surgeon named Dubousquet-Labordiere. A workman 
had his foot badly burned with molten iron, destroy- 
ing the skin over a surface of about eight inches by 
four. ‘The surgeon took four strips of flesh from the 
thigh of a young man and as many from four differ- 
ent frogs, transferring them to the wounded man’s 
foot. By great care the wound healed in eleven days. 
The cicatrace obtained from the frog’s skin was soft, 
elastic and inodorous; that from the human flesh was 
much harder, producing irritation at many points. 
The result of the operation is of great importance, 
showing the superiority of frog skin and flesh for 
serious wounds where both skin and flesh have been 
torn or burned away. 





Cheese is Thickly Populated. 

Mr. Adametz has just made some microscopic re- 
searches upon the microscopic organisms that inhabit 
cheese. From an examination of Emmenthal, a soft 
variety of Gruyere cheese, he has obtained the fol- 
lowing results: In each gramme of cheese, when 
fresh, from 90,000 to 140,000 microbes were found. 
This number increases with time. Thus a cheese 
seventy-one days old contains 800,000 bacteria per 
gramme. The population of a soft cheese twenty- 
five days old is much denser than the preceding and is 
1,200,000, and that of a cheese forty-five days old is 
2,000,000 mi-vobes per gramme. But the population 
of a cheese is not everywhere equally distributed in it. 
The center is but moderately inhabited with respect 
to the exterior portion. The population of a soft 
cheese, near the periphery, is from 3,600,000 to 
5,600,000 microbes. According to the mean of these 
two figures, there are as many living organisms in 
360 grammes of such a cheese as there are people 
upon the earth.—Nature. 





Mountains Crumbling Away. 


Climatic influences are slowly but inevitably chang- 
ing the contour of the snow mountains of the Pacific 
Northwest. Some time ago the announcement was 
made that a great slide had altered the appearance of 
Mount Shasta in Northern California, and now comes 
the discovery that a large part of the rocky summit of 
Mount Hood has crumbled away. ‘Two years ago the 
Oregon Alpine Club deposited a copper box upon the 
summit of the mountain, and chained it to a large 
rock that bore the appearance of stability. No one 
thought at the time that the rock would disappear 
within a century. A few days ago, however, says 
the Spokane Falls Review, a party that ascended the 
mountain found that the summit had undergone a 
decided change, and that the copper box had been 
carried down the mountain and ground out of its 
original shape. It was carried back to Portland and 
now forms one of the curiosities of the Alpine Club’s 
collection. The severe frosts of Winter and the burn- 
ing sun of Summer are slowly effecting the disinte- 
gration of the mountain ranges. Their influences 
are seen on every hand, in the crumbling mountains 
and in the masses of sand carried to distant valleys 
by the streams whose sources lie among the snowy 
heights of the Western mountains. 





Wild Rice for Marshes. 


It will pay well to improve marshes, lowlands, 
ponds and streams of water that have mud bottoms, 
by sowing with wild duck’s rice (zizania aquatica). 
It is an annual and will spread over all marshland, 
and does not freeze or die out. Horses and cattle 
eat its luxuriant growth of leaves as fresely as young 
sugar-corn, and it is excellent for fattening stock of all 
kinds, fed either green or cured. The seed is abso- 
lutely sure to grow, flourish and return a generous, 
heavy yield, and is always a sure forage crop. No 
slant yields so heavily, so abundantly, so easily, so 
purely, so continually as wild duck’s rice. Wild rice 





also does well in ponds and streams. It should be 
planted in August or September, broadcast from the 
shores, or from a boat in one to eight feet of water 
having a mud bottom. It grows very rapidly. As an 
attraction for wild fowl it cannot be equaled. A 
friend writes: ‘It brought me more good meals on 
the table than if I had butchered my fattest calf.” 
Wild ducks are very fond of wild rice, and an acre of 
it will afford attraction and food for thousands of 
them during the autumn months. They can easily 
be caught in the tall wild rice stalks. In large ponds 
and lakes it purifies the water and affords a refuge for 
small fry, with plenty of food from he animalcule 
upon its stalks. For planting in fish ponds it is es- 
pecially desirable; the stalks in the water are continu- 
ally sought by fishes.”—T. O. M , in Farmer’s Review. 





The Chinese Evolution Theory. 

The rocks are the bones of the divine body, the 
soil is the flesh, the metals are the nerves and veins; 
the tide wind, rain, clouds, frost, and dew are all 
caused by its respirations, pulsations, and exhalations. 
Originally the mountains rose to the firmament, and 
the seas covered the mountains to their tops. At that 
time there was in the divine body no life besides the 
divine life. Then the waters subsided; small herbs 
grew, and in the lapse of cycles developed into shrubs 
and trees. As the body of man, unwashed for years, 
breeds vermin, so the mountains, unlaved by the 
seas, bred worms and insects, greater creatures de- 
veloping out of lesser. Beetles in the course of ages 
became tortoises, earth-worms became serpents, high- 
flying insects became birds, some of the turtle-doves 
became pheasants, egrets became cranes, and wild- 
cats became tigers. The praying mantis was by 
degrees transformed into an ape, and some of the 
apes became hairless. A hairless ape made a fire by 
striking crystal upon a rock, and, with the spark 
struck out, igniting the dry grass. With the fire they 
cooked food, and by eating warm victuals they grew 
large, and strong and knowing, and were finally 
changed into men.—Popular Science Monthly. 





A Spider Duel. 

I saw the other day an example of genuine reason- 
ing and bitter resentment exhibited by a spider. In 
one corner of my yard, protected by an overhanging 
cornice and porch, there are several spider webs, and 
in particular two, one directly above the other at a 
distance of six inches, and each tenanted by a large 
spider. I was seated in a chair in the shade on Sun- 
day afternoon, when I noticed them, and picked up a 
bit of a chip and tossed it into the upper web to see 
what the spider would do. He ran out and examined 
the chip, but, quickly deciding it was of uo earthly 
value to a spider, set about getting rid of it. He was 
very methodical and went regularly around the chip, 
cutting the threads on every side, until the chip finally 
hung by one strand, which he severed, and it dropped 
into the web of the spider who was keeping house on 
the lower story. Out came the latter, thinking he 
had caught something, but when he found the chip 
his rage seemed unbounded. 

It evidently wasn’t the first time his upper neigh- 
bor had dumped his refuse into the lower web and he 
was determined to stand it no longer. He went up 
the ropes like an athlete, leaving the chip where it 
fell, and in an instant was in the upper web and en- 
gaged in a deadly battle with its occupant. They had 
a terrible fight and rolled over and over each other, 
biting and hugging with the utmost ferocity. Atlast 
in their tumbles they fell through the hole where the 
chip had been cut out and into the lower web, which 
seemed to frighten the upper spider, who was a little 
the larger, and after a few more tumbles he got loose 
and escaped up a rope to his own quarters, minus the 
whole of one leg and the half of another. The lower 
spider climbed half way up in pursuit, then stopped 
and seemed io reflect. He waited a moment, then 
concluded he, too, had enough, so he went back and 
cleared out the chip and mended his web. I dropped 
two or three bits of straw into the upper web. But 
the big spider paid no attention. The other had given 
him a lesson; had in spider language set up a sign, 





‘*No dumping, under penalty of the law,” and he was 
not slow to take the hint.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Wonders of the Cactus. 

What the camel is among animals that is the cactus 
among plants—the most confirmed and specialized of 
desert hunting organisms. It has been wholly de- 
veloped in, by, and for the desert. I dont mean 
merely to say that cactuses resemble camels because 
they are clumsy, ungainly, awkward and paradoxical, 
but cactuses, like camels, take in their water supply 
whenever they can get it, and never waste any of it 
on the way by needless evaporation. As they form 
the perfect central type of desert vegetation, and are 
also familiar plants to every one, they may be taken 
as a good illustrative example of the effect that desert 
conditions invariably produce upon vegetable evolu- 
tion. Quaint, shapeless, succulent, jointed, the cac- 
tuses look at first sight as if they were all leaves and 
had no stem or trunk worth mentioning. Of course, 
really they are all stem and no leaves, what looks 
like leaves being really joints of the trunk or branches, 
and the foliage being all dwarfed and stunted into 
the prickly hairs that encumber the surface. All 
plants of very arid soil tend to be thick, jointed and 
succulent; the distinction between stem and leaves 
tends to disappear; and the whole weed, accustomed 
at times to long drought, acquires the habit of drink- 
ing in water greedily at its reotlets after every rain, 
and storing it away for future use in its thick, 
sponge-like, and water-tight tissues. To prevent un- 
due evaporation, the surface also is covered witha 
thick, shiny skin—a sort of vegetable mackintosh, 
which effectually checks all unnecessary transpiration. 
Of this desert type, then, the cactus is the furthest 
possible term. It has no flat leaves with extended 
blades to wither and die in the scorching desert air; 
but in their stead the thick and jointed stems do the 
same work—absorb carbon from the carbonic acid of 
the air, and store up water in the driest of seasons. 
Then, to repel the atacks of the herbivores, who 
would gladly get at the juicy morsel if they could, the 
foliage has been turned into sharp defensive spines 
and prickles. There is a gigantic cactus of the Mexi- 
can deserts which contains a great quantity of drink- 
able water in its soft, flesh lobes, and sometimes re- 
lieves the thirst of travelers in those arid regions. 
Another water-bearer has recently been found to ex- 
ist in the desert tortoise, a fine specimen of which 
was recently brought from the Cajon Pass, in San Ber- 
nardino County, California. The water is contained 
in a bag under the carapace. and a pint of it can be 
taken from a full-sized specimen. It is believed that 
the creature gets the water from the above-mentioned 
cactus, on which it feeds. The cactus and tortoise are 
almost the only life of those wastes, and nature has 
doubtless found it necessary to endow them with this 
water-bearing power. Foremost among the sights 
which call forth exclamations of astonishment from 
the tourist is that of the grotesque cactus of Arizona 
Territory. The plant is leafless, having a bare, fleshy 
stalk, protected everywhere by sharp and venomous 
barbs. Its flowers are considered among the choicest, 
varying from white and yellow to deep crimson or 
purple. These blossoms, capitulum, are wax-like, 
and their inflorescence calls to mind Aladdin’s fabled 
experience among the fairy plants, with their spark- 
ling fruits of diamonds ank other gems. The fruit is 
egg-shaped, with a crown on the upper side, and is 
generally delicious, presenting as varied colors as 
the flowers. It contains a large quantity of seeds, 
surrounded by a nicely flavored juicy substance. In 
different species the fruit in size is all the way up 
from a canary’s to an ostrich’s egg. The cactus is 
almost imperishable, and can live many months with- 
out water, although it is only seen in its perfection 
under a plentiful supply. So hardy is the plant that 
apiece from any part will take root and grow if 
placed in the ground, even though it has lain around 
foratime. It thrives equally well on a piece of bare 
rock in a scorching tropical sun as it would placed in 
ice in a northern zone. It is a veritable paradox—a 
natural curiosity in the vegetable kiifgdom.—Corona 
News Letter. 
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THE DRIFT TO THE CITIES. 


The census of 1890, as far as its results have been 
permitted to become public, confirms a tendency, 
which each census since 1860 has known to be in- 
creasing, of population towards the cities and away 
from the country. In 1860 the agriculturists were 
nearly fifty per cent. of the people. In 1880 they had 
fallen to forty-seven per cent. and the probabilities 
are that the present count will show a further shrink- 
age in the proportions that will make the farmers less 
than forty-five per cent of our population. It is 
already apparent that there has been a decrease of 
about ten per cent in the New England States since 
1880 and the movement westward to the occupation 
of new land will hardly more than offset this loss. 
Whatever the census may show as to the growth of 
the agricultural population in the West it is known 
now that the villages and larger towns have done 
hardly more than to hold their own. It is only the 
larger centers of trade which have made nofable 
growth in this decade. Meanwhile the natural rate 
of increase has been augmented by the arrival of 
over four hundred thousand immigrants annually and 
aggregating in the decade nearly five million souls. 

This tendency has been noticeable for several years 
and has been made the subject of editorial and other 
discussion usually pitched on a minor key as if it was 
a portent of evil, a thing to be checked and deprecated. 
To'_any one to whom life seems long enough for 
something more than the mere acceptance of results, 
this movement, so opposed to the accepted ideas of 
the distribution of human activities, offers an inviting 
field of study into its causes. It will be all the more 
interesting if he comes to it with a steadfast belief 
that the movement of the race is progressive; that we 
are moving forward not backward, and that a thing 
is not necessarily evil because it opposes any estab- 
lished order or accepted theory. He need not beso 
optimistic as to ignore all the forces which make for 
evil in the relations of men, but he may indulge the 
belief that humanity is working out slowly, with 
much jarring, amid much injustice, but surely, a re- 
versal of the curse of Eden and the attainment of an 
industrial condition when men will get with the mini- 
mum of effort the maximum of those things which go 
to support life in comfort. 

The causes which make for the enhancement of 
the urban and the decrease of the rural population 
are many and are both artificial and natural, working 
sometimes separately but oftener co-operatively. 





Among the first are the railroads with the heavy draft 
they have made on the population for its able-bodied 
young men. In 1860 there were 30,635 miles of road 
in operation; in 1888 there were over 150,000 miles, 
an increase of 400 per cent. Mr. Depew has recently 
estimated the number of men Jn the employment of 
the roads of this nation at over one million. By far 
the greater number of this portion of the industrial 
army are obliged by the conditions of their service to 
make their homes in the larger cities and have aided 
materially in disturbing the balance of population 
between the country and city which existed in 1860. 
In another and equally powerful way have the rail- 
roads‘of the country drawn people from the smaller 
towns and villages to the cities by the discrimination 
they notoriously gave to the latter as manufacturing 
centers prior to the passage of the inter-state com- 
merce act. So great a factor was this in the profit 
and loss account of all the manufacturing industries 
thet it overcome the great advantages of lower cost of 
ground and plant, the lower rate of wages obtainable 
with a greater steadiness of the supply of labor which 
the small towns afforded, and became a determinative 
one in the selection of a location for a new enterprise, 
while it often induced or compelled the transfer of 
established factories from the smaller towns to the 
cities. . 

Mainly within the decade a new industry has come 
to yet further diversify the occupations of men and 
whose future is crowded with possibilities of adapta- 
tion to the present wants and the creation of new 
ones, working as great a revolution among the in- 
dustries of the race as have the railroads. The ex- 
tension of the application of electricity to transporta- 
tion, to illumination and to manufacturing has, 
directly and indirectly, already drafted into its ser- 
vice a small army of men and we are but on the 
threshhold of its applicability. But as far as de- 
veloped, its economical use is confined to those places 
where the compactness of population brings the 
greatest opportunity and demand for its use within 
the least area of distribution and thus the effect of 
the widened application of electricity has been to add 
a further impetus to the growth of cities. 

Another factor which cannot be passed by is the 
application of machinery to the labors of the farm. 
Labor-saving is labor-displacing machinery. The 
farm is carried on with very much less manual labor 
now than thirty years ago. Save in stacking and 
threshing time there is now but little demand for 
assistance. The self-binder has been more effective 
in dispersing the army of harvesters which, fifteen 
years ago, followed the ripening grain from Texas 
north to the boundary, than could have been any 
law backed by a State’s constabulary. Not only has 
machinery decreased the number of transitory hands 
employed but it has also loosened the hold of the 
farm on the sons, who have drifted off usually to the 
cities as offering the largest field of employment. 
With the reduction of the cost of production effected 
by the use of machinery has come an enlargement of 
the capability ‘of growth of the cities. The un- 
mitigable competition of the farmers with each other 
has taken from them the profits that came from a 
lessened cost of production and transferred them to the 
consumers, decreasing the cost of the principal 
articles of food and thus rendering easier life in the 
cities. 

Among the artificial causes of this movement must 
be included the marked partiality which characterizs 
this nation for those especial irdustries grouped 
under the general term of manufactures, of which 
cities are the natural habitat. Cities of all degrees, 
either as a corporation or by their citizens, warmly 
welcome them and aid them with grants of land and 
loans or gifts of money. For nearly thirty years the 
Federal Government has carefully fostered this class 
by shutting out or obstructing competition from out- 
side the national linits with a tax on imports, the 
ostensible purpose and often the practical effect of 
which is to allow the manufacturer to add to the 
natural cost of his goods a “‘tariff profit,” which is as 
nearly the tariff tax as the diverse and varying con- 





ditions of the market will admit. This policy is 
defended by the plea of the general welfare, and 
those engaged in other industries are assured that 
there is to them an indirect benefit which will amply 
compensate for whatever additional cost it may be to 
them. Inevitably the effect of such a policy must be 
the engagement in the favored industries of all who 
can do so, for it would be aserious reflection of the 
cuteness of any Yankee to say that he would be con- 
tent to await the coming of an indirect benefit when 
he could make sure of a direct one. The change in 
the nationality of the farmers of the New England 
States, which in thirty years has been revolutionary, 
shows the effect of this policy on the farms and what 
is true there is proportionally true everywhere. 
Human activities, like all motion, run on the lines of 
least resistance, and when a Government makes cer- 
tain lines easier than others it disturbs the natural 
adjustment of the productive energies of men. 

These artificial causes powerfully aid a natural 
tendency which finds its root in ovr natures. The 
social instincts of men chafe at the solitariness of 
farm life. The young especially feel the restrictions. 
To them the city presents enchanting attractions. 
The closer touch with their fellows, the ceaseless 
round of amusements, the shorter hours of labor, the 
greater ease with which homes can be made attract- 
ive, the higher prizes to be won, the lighted streets, 
the street railways, the libraries and art galleries, all 
make the city a world of delights to the country boy 
or girl apart from and above their humdrum, toilsome, 
unsocial life, the entry into which is the subject of 
their day-dreams and often the goal of their ambition. 
No wonder, then, that we see a constant stream from 
the farms and agricultural villages of the more 
energetic and ambitious young men and woman run- 
ning cityward in ever augmenting volume until it 
becomes, as now, one of the marked features of the 
nation’s decennial count. 

* 


MORE RAIN IN THE DAKOTAS. 


About a year ago this magazine predicted, on the 
authority of one of the most distinguished climatolo- 
gists in the United States, Prof. Powell, Chief of the 
Geological Survey at Washington, that the year 1889 
would be the last year of the dry period in the plains 
country of the West and that 1890 would begin a 
period of increasing rain-fall to last six or seven 
years. At about the same time Prof. Warren U pham, 
Assistant Geologist of the Survey, working in North 
Dakota under the direction of Prof. Powell, made 
the same prediction in a letter to the Jamestown 
Alert, and that newspaper thought the matter of 
sufficient importance to make it the theme of 4a cir- 
cular to farmers. Now the Alert re-publishes Prof. 
Upham’s letter and rejoices that the results of the 
year 1890 have more than borne out the prediction of 
the scientist, and says: ‘*The rains came and the 
moisture has been abundant. If localities are not 
blessed with good crops it is not caused by lack of 
rainfall. The average for the five months of April, 
May, June, July and August, according to the U. 8. 
signal observer at St. Vincent, which applies fairly 
well to all parts of the State, is 1150 inches. For 
the same five months in 1889 the average was but 5 69 
inches, the lowest in a term of nine years——a period 
corresponding to the time of the cycle of change, as 
stated by Mr. Upham. ‘‘While the wheat crop for the 
State will be fair,” the Alert goes on to say, ‘‘the 
rains have been sufficient, had they arrived earlier, to 
make the crop one of the biggest in the history of the 
State. The hay crop has been entirely satisfactory. 
It is easy to discover by the numerous stacks dotting 
the low places on the prairie and surrounding the 
farm houses, that no trouble has been felt in securing 
plenty of hay for stock. Oats and barley and other 
grains are fair crops and only suffered from hot 
winds.” 

The dry period extended over the entire plains 
country from Manitoba to the Gulf. It was less 
severely felt in Manitoba and in the northern part of 
North Dakota than in the regions further south. 
Kansas has suffsred more than any other region. It 
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is reported that 200,000 people have moved out of 
that State during the past two years on account of 
the failure of crops and the consequent falling off in 
the business of the tewns. In the Dakotas the farm- 
ers have now generally accepted, it would seem, the 
theory of the climatologists that there always have 
been and always will be in the plains country west of 
the Mississippi Valley regular recurrent periods of 
greater and less precipitation. They look forward 
with confidence to a series of wet years, and are 
plowing more land than ever, and taking hold of 
their farm work with something of their old-time 
zeal and enthusiasm. Five or six years of good crops 
will pay off their debts, stock their farms with sheep 
and cattle and bring them in a condition to go through 
the next dry cycle without embarrassment. Prof. 
Upham’s letter of a year ago will now be re-read with 
fresh interest by all Dakota people. We quote its 


conclusions: 

The distrust of the farming prospects of North and 
South Dakota rests largely on a belief which many en- 
tertain that the dry seasons are to continne; and aspirit 
of confidence and better perseverance would take its 
place, if only the experience of the earliest settlers of 
this region should be consulted. A dozen years ago the 
sloughs were generally dry as they are to-day; since 
then, between 1880 and 1885, they were filled with water 
by the plentiful snows and rains, and bountiful harvests 
rewarded the farmer’s toil. Following out this ex- 
perience for what it promises for the future, we see the 
present dry seasons and depression of business succeeded 
within the coming few years, probably even next year, 
by increasing rainfall, which is sure to bring again the 
lakelets filling the lake beds that are now dry, and with 
the rains such harvests as made the land rejoice a few 
years ago and built up the many villages and towns that 
dot these prairies. “It isalways darkest just before 
dawn.” Therefore let not those who have been pioneers 
for the settlement of this fertile area leave it in this 
year of its minimum rainfall; for there is very surely to 
come in their rotation years of plentiful rain and as large 
harvests asa few years ago. 

All the lakes of North and South Dakota have fluctuated 
many times from stages of low level to stages of high 
level, dependent on the variations in the average yearly 
snowfall and rainfall. Remarkable shore lines of such 
high stages of water are seen about Devil’s Lake, Stump 
Lake, Spiritwood Lake, and indeed every lake of con- 
siderable size in the region. The length of time since the 
first settlement for farming in North and South Dakota 
has, however, been insufficient for recording several 
alternations of their low and high stages. But we have 
only to go half way east toward the Atlantic to finda 
reliable record of the general climatic law which prevails 
throughout the Northwest and with more or less uni- 
formity all the way east to New England. This is 
afforded by the variations in the heights of the great 
lakes tributary to the St. Lawrence. 

The great Laurentian lakes attained their highest 
stage, within our knowledge since the advent of white 
men, in 1838: but they were nearly as high in 1814-15 and 
1788. Since 1838 they have reached maximum stages in 
1847, '58, "70, and ’82. These lag two or three years behind 
the times of maximum rainfall, which were in 1836, 1855, 
and 1880. 

The lowest known stage of these lakes was in the 
winter of 1819-20, when Lake Erie was six feet lower than 
in 1838. In 1796 it was five feet lower than in 1838. Other 
years of minimum, mostly somewhat less remarkable, 
were 1841, "53, '65, and "75. 

Inspecting these records, it will be seen that a succes- 
sion of unusually dry years, lowering the lake levels, 
have alternated with series of wet years by which the 
lakes have been raised to maximum stages, in cycles of 
ten or twelve years from one maximum, through at 
least five such cycles, occupying the past fifty years, 
No better assurance could be asked that the present 
years of drouth will be soon followed by their opposite. 
In just the same direction is the testimony of the white 
trappers and voyagers and of the Indians, who well re- 
member several such rotations from plentiful to deficient 
rainfall and back again to abundant snow and rain, with 
all the lakes, sloughs and rivers filled, within the same 
period of half a century past. If the cycle of ten or 
twelve years repeat itself again, it is now at its turning 
point, and those who remain will share the renewed pros- 
perity that it promises. 
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THE Northern Pacific now operates 5,018 miles of 
road, including the leased lines of the Wisconsin 
Central. In 1885 the company operated 2,496 miles. 
A gain of 100 per cent. in mileage in five years is a 
big showing. It marks the steady progress of popu- 
lation and business in the Northwest. When the 
road was opened in 1873 asa through line to the 
Pacific Coast its mileage was less than 2,000. 








THERE flourishes in St. Paul two notable church 
movements that are outside of regular religious forms 
and organizations. One is the People’s Church, which 
has much the largest audience room in the city and 
provides a comfortable home in the same novel struc- 
ture for literary and social societies and for various 
forms of charitable work. The People’s Church grew 
out of the strong and original personality of its pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Smith, who became restive 
under the restraints of Methodism and particularly 
under its itineracy requirements, which debar a min- 
ister from the enjoyments of a permanent home and 
make him a wanderer from town to town until he is 
placed on the list of worn-out supernumeraries. Dr. 
Smith determined to have a church of his own and 
his success in this effort has been remarkable. He 
still holds on to orthodoxy, through the medium of 
the Apostle’s Creed, which his congregation repeat 
every Sunday as a regular feature of the service, but 
his preaching takes a very broad and liberal range 
and his religion appears to be one of good works and 
right living rather than of any special, prescribed 
form of belief. The doctor is of English birth, of 
medium stature, muscular and energetic, with a 
swarthy complexion, dark eyes and black moustache. 
He dictates the general form of his sermons to a type- 
writer, reads the manuscript over Sunday morning 
and then delivers his discourse without looking at the 
manuscript or at any notes or headings. The sermon 
may wander far from the type-writer copy; but the 
preacher finds the habit of dictation very useful in 
fixing his thoughts on the theme he wishes to pursue 
and in securing orderly arrangement and condensa- 
tion. Asa pulpit orator Dr. Smith has few equals. 
His congregation is composed of people of almost all 
social grades and of a wide range of variation in re- 
ligious belief. The music is furnished by a large 
choir, leading the congregational singing, and by a 
fine organ. 


THE other notable religious movement in St. Paul 
is that of Rev. Dr. Walter S. Vail, who was sent out 
from Boston about two years ago to revive the half- 
dead Universalist organization in this city. He began 
his preaching in a little chapel, with an audience of 
two or three dozen people, and his congregation has 
grown until it now fills the new Grand Opera House 
every Sunday morning. There is very little in com- 
mon between the faith of Dr. Vail and that of the old 
staid Universalist churches of New England, judging 
from his sermons. He preaches a religion of human- 
ity that is independent of any form or body of theo- 
logical doctrine. He talks most of the questions of 
the day—education, the ballot, the poverty problem, 
the duties of wealth, the modern views and interpre- 
tations of scripture, non-theological arguments for 
immortality, the progress of science, and the like. 
He is a great reader and takes his illustrations largely 
from the new books and magazines. He is always in 
touch with the most advanced thought of the day. 
Music forms a large part of his theatre services, which 
start off like a concert with piano, violins, horns and 
good vocal solos and duets. Dr. Vail’s sermons are 
largely worked out in manuscript in advance, but he 
preaches them without notes. His style is rather 
conversational than oratorcial but he occasionally soars 
off in a fine flight of eloquence. He is about forty, 
of light complexion, medium statute and sturdy build 
and his genial face shows that he has never been 
obliged to struggle with the gloomy problems of medi- 
zeval theology. 





I WONDER whether many of my readers know that 
there is still a large unsettled country in Wisconsin 
and that much of the wilderness district of that com- 
paratively old State is good farming land. The pine 
lands are of little value for agriculture but the hard- 
wood lands in Northern Wisconsin are as fertile as 
the prairies. These lands are slowly settling up, and 
the present demand for oak lumber for interior fin- 
ishing and ‘for furniture has much to do with the 
process. The new settler in that region, whois pretty 
sure to be a Scandinavian or a German, takes up a 
claim, builds a log house for his family and goes to 
work cutting logs or railroad ties. Heearns good 
wages with his axe the year round. In a year or two 
he has redeemed a field or two from the forest and 
can keep a couple of cows on the pasture and hay. 
He keeps at work, clears another field next year, turns 
his stock into it and sows the first field with wheat. 
In a few years he has a farm and a good one, too, 
and there is no mortgage on it. Perhaps the best il- 
lustration of this process of turning the forests into 
fields and making the operatian pay for itself as it 
goes on, is found on the line of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railroad between Abbotsford and Ashland. 
Already a number of active little towns, such as Phil- 
lips, Medford, Westboro and Fifield have grown up 
and are well sustained by the farmers, wood-cutters 
and lumbermen in the neighboring country. 


THERE was an interesting spectacle in Spokane 
Falls the other day and one that could hardly have 
been witnessed under like circumstances anywhere 
outside of one of the public-spirited communities of 
the Northwest. A strike had occurred among the 
saw-mill men. The owners managed to get a force 
of newmen. Then the other trades organizations, 
unjust and bull-headed, as such organizations are apt 
to become in a time of labor agitation, resolved to 
boycott the mills and to work for nobody that bought 
lumber of them. The city was putting up an expo- 
sition building at the time and rushing it with all 
haste to get it ready for the opening of the fair. 
Some material was needed without delay which could 
only be had of one of the boycotted mills and a small 
quantity was accordingly bought from that mill. Im- 
mediately all the carpenters working on the building 
struck. Here was an emergency. The exposition 
was an affair in which every man in Spokane Falls 
who loved his city felt an intense interest, and the 
whole project was likely to be ruined by a resolution 
passed in a secret meeting of a few score of carpen- 
ters. Without wasting a day in talk, hundreds of 
prominent citizent of all professions and occupations, 
bapkers, doctors, lawyers, merchants and capitalists, 
took off their coats and took up the work of shingling 
the roof. The throng of amateur carpenters was led 
by the Hon. A. M. Cannon, the pioneer banker and 
merchant, who is called the father of the town, and 
who mounted a ladder, clad in blue overalls and ham- 
mer in hand. The strikers tried to intimidate the 
volunteers, but a great crowd of enthusiastic people 
assembled and cheered on the work. By afternoon 
enough non-union carpenters had been enlisted to re- 
lieve the amateurs and to avert all danger to the ex- 
position enterprise from the threatened unreadiness 
of the building. 


A LADY ip New York writes as follows about the 
contrast between Western and Eastern cities: ‘In 
looking at your pictures of fine buildings in your 
section, it seems to me that out your way not only 
does the idea of improvement take hold of the peo- 
ple, but this idea is carried out with the result that 
ina short time in what were lately wild country 
places, handsome buildings spring up, streets are 
lighted in the most modern style, and a general 
wide awake, go ahead interest is taken by every 
resident. Your public officials seems to look upon 
their respective cities as a personal charge and try to 
bring them to grade AA. Now, it is a well known 
fact that here in New York City everything is 
shamefully conducted. We have some magnificent 
buildings, regular ‘“‘sky scrapers,” but the streets 
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are so unclean, pavements broken, that a general re- 
pelling look is around most of them. The New York 
World edifice is very handsome, but the street it 
stands at the head of, Frankfort, is a narrow, dirty 
one and the buildings are old and look as though 
through weakness they would fall on the passer-by. 
But as most people in the Western towns are under 
middle age, that may account for things. In New 
York the wealthiest citizens are past the half century 
of life and it is slow work to get such to think and 
move like young blood. But with each mayor we 
hope for better things, and that is good, for without 
hope we could not live.” 


Ir will be a long time before the hostile feeling 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis, growing out of 
the controversy over the census, will fully abate. 
Probably four or five years will elapse before there 
will again be a sentiment of amiability and co- 
operation such as existed last winter and found its 
expression at the banquets of the Twin Cities Com- 
mercial Club and the meeting of other organizations 
formed to draw the leading men of both places 
together into more frequent and friendly association. 
It would be the part of wisdom to forget the whole 
trouble as soon as possible, but cities, like individuals, 
remember their quarrels and often nurse their wrath 
to keep it warm. I shall not here discuss the ques- 
tion of where the fault lies—that is a matter of cur- 
rent history; everybody knows that the row grew 
out of the establishment in Minneapolis of a bureau 
for the purpose of enlarging by various means the 
census beyond the results to be expected from the un- 
assisted work of the Government enumerators. I 
only note the palpable fact that there will be fora 
time much more pulling apart than pulling together 
in the efforts of both cities to get ahead, and I make 
the prediction that if either gains by this new 
antagonism it will be St. Paul. The capital city 
has not been as self-assertive, as aggressive or as 
public-spirited as her younger sister up the river and 
has not made as much of her opportunities and ad- 
vantages. Her people are now stirred up to fresh 
efforts by the knowledge that if Minneapolis is not 
actually ahead in the race she is determined on all 
occasions to make the country at large believe she is. 


AN increase in the past year of 629 miles in the 
mileage operated by the Northern Pacific Railroad is 
announced in the quiet form of Treasurer Baxter’s 
monthly statement printed on another page. These 
figures are significant. They show how a great rail- 
road corporation grows like a great fortune, by an 
inherent law of growth. They are eloquent, too, if 
you look behind them for their full meaning, of the 
continued progress of the Northwestern States. I 
used to write ‘‘States and Territories,” when speaking 
of the Northwest, but there is now no Northwestern 
Territory except far-away Alaska. The Northern 
Pacific runs through an unbroken phalanx of States 
all the way from Lake Saperior to the shores of the 
Pacific. Itis a big concern and it is getting bigger 
every year. No limits yet appear in the future to the 
policy of careful and conservative expansion it is 
now pursuing. During the ensuing year it will have 
its line completed on the east shore of Puget Sound 
to the British ,boundary and will also finish its line 
to Gray’s Harbor and Willapa Harbor. It will prob- 
ably cross the Columbia River with its Big Bend line 
and get into the Okanogan Country. It will pusha 
road, rather slowly at first, up into the wilderness 
west of the Olympic Mountains to aid the settlement 
of that almost unknown region. Its line to Lewiston, 
Idaho, will soon be ready for operating and will go on 
up the Snake River towards the Seven Devils copper 
region. Its cut-off line through the Cceur d’Alene 
Country will be opened to traffic. A road to the 
Kootenai mining district in Western Montana is on 
the cards ard so is one to the Castle Mines in East- 
ern Montana. ‘There is hope too, for the building of 
a road into the rich mineral district of Cooke City, 
adjacent to the National Yellowstone Park. In the 
Dakotas a road is already being graded from Oakes 





through Aberdeen to Pierre, under Northern Pacific 
auspices, and coming east as far as Minnésota there 
seems to be more than a stock-market rumor to war- 
rant the opinion that the St. Paul and Duluth road 
will before long be taken into the Northern Pacific 
system. 


* 


ONE OF THE GREAT ROADS. 


The annual report of the Northern Pacific road, 
briefly mentioned in these columns yesterday, is as 
flattering a statement as one often sees, and is an ad- 
ditional proof that the road is ranking as one of the 
really great American railways. 

The grand growth of the Northern Pacific, in all 
that goes to make up a superb railway system, is one 
of the most unique and remarkable instances of ad- 
vancement on record. It has overcome tremendous 
obstacles, it has had difficulties that seemed unsur- 
mountable, but the fertility of resources of the 
country it occupies, the strategic position it holds and 
and the hearty enthusiasm and esprit de corps of its 
officials, high and low, have brought about a result 
that can be of but great value to this city and the 
Northwest. In its financial stability, in arrange- 
ments for the control of branch lines to the East, to 
the North and the West, in its engineering feats, in 
its equipment, it shows management of the best 
type. Duluth, as its terminus and main shipping 
point, can well be proud of the Northern Pacific. 

Its fiscal statement for the past year is noteworthy, 
from the fact that it includes the first regular divi- 
dends of the company. Its earnings, $22,610,000, are 
sufficient to rank it in the first class, its expenses, 
$13,089,000, show economy, while its surplus after 
payirg dividends, $578,000, is a pleasing proof that 
the dividends were not paid except from actual earn- 
ings and of increased divisions to stockholders in the 
future. 

The Northern Pacific road has extensive plans for 
early development, most of which will insure to the 
benefit of Duluth. Itis probable that the road will, 
in another year, have its fleet of lake steamers under 
way, carrying its products from Daluth to the East, 
it will have its Manitoba lines extended to cover the 
grain fields of the Province; it will be stronger and 
greater in every way. Duluth is interested in more 
ways than itis realized in the success of this road.— 
Duluth Herald. ; 





* 


THE NEW BUTTE SHORT LINE. 


On the first of the present month, the Northern 
Pacific Railroad made quite a radical change in the 
operation of its through Pacific Coast passenger train 
service. Prior to that date, the Butte air line ex- 
tending some seventy miles from Logan to Butte was 
completed and put in first class shape for operation. 

Under the new plan, trains No. three and four run 
via Butte, the Montana Union and Garrison, while 
trains No. one and two are run as heretofore via 
Helena. The short line train service has also been 
established between Butte and Logan to make con- 
nections with trains one and two which run via 
Helena and Garrison, while similar service has been 
established between Helena and Logan for trains | 
three and four running via Garrison and Butte. 

This is the first time in the history of Butte when 
it has been given by any railroad company through 
passenger train service between that point and the 
Pacific Coast, and St. Paul and Chicago on the East, 
and this coupled with the fact that this new Butte 
cut off makes the Northern Pacific the shortest line 
by 120 miles between St. Paul, Chicago and Eastern 
Territory and Butte, Anaconda, Deer Lodge and 
other towns in that vicinity makes it very apparent 
that the Northern Pacific from this time forward is 
likely to do a largely increased passenger business 
between this great mining camp and the East and the 
Pacific Coast. 

The scenery on the Butte cut-off is perhaps quite 
as fine as anything along the whole line of the 








Northern Pacific Railroad. Jefferson Canyon and 





Home Stake Pass being exceptionally fine. At Jeffer- 
son Bar, at the entrance to Jefferson Canyon, hydraulic 
placer mining is carried on very extensively on the 
site of a placer claim worked twenty years ago. 
The flume is something like twelve miles in length 
and was constructed at an expense of some $40,000, 
a number of rock tunnels being necessary on the 
side of the mountain along which the flume was con- 
structed. It is said that the owners of the placer claims 
are taking out in gold some four or five hundred dollars 
per day. ; 



























































* 


WONDERFUL WASHINGTON. 


Speaking of the Northwest country, the State of 
Washington shows a more magnificent advance dur- 
ing the past ten years than any other State ever did 
in this Union. Its population ten years ago was 
75,000. Now it is just about five times 75,000 people, 
showing an increase of nearly 400 per cent. No one 
can appreciate the rush and roar there who has not 
been there to see. There is probably not another so 
interesting a spot in the Union to-day to the business 
man as the Puget Sound country. Great cities are 
springing up all around it, and when asked what is 
to support those cities, the people exulting point to 
their timber, to their agricultural lands, to their 
mines, to their fisheries, and to the great ocean that 
rolls before them. In the matter of mines an old 
shrewd miner told a friend of the writer of this a few 
days since that just up back of Seattle they had a 
new Leadville, as they would demonstrate within the 
next year. 

A letter received from another old friend speaks in 
the most enthusiastic manner of some coal measures 
he is opening up back of Whatcom. Eastern Wash- 
ington has room for more wheat fields than any two 
Eastern States possess, and the land produces just 
about twice as much per acre as anywhere in the 
East. The timber long ago established its own 
reputation. It is measured by counties almost. Itis 
practically inexhaustible, and in quality it has no 
rival in the world. Of course the fisheries are as yet 
only half developed, but they will in the near future 
rival those of Newfoundland. No wonder the people 
are exultant; no wonder they are hopeful; no wonder 
new men are flocking there by thousands every week 
to take part in the great advance, for the elements of 
wealth are there. It is as fair a land as ever the sun 
looked upon, and it is surrounded by premises as rich 
as ever came to cheer the hearts of waiting people.— 
Salt Lake Tribune. 








* 
+ 


In the Western Union fire in New York “‘a life- 
gun,” carrying a line, was used to rescue some of the 
people in the tenth story. This gun carries a 44- ° 
calibre blank cartridge, in which is rolled a slender 
line 500 feet long. It can be fired 300 feet into the 
air, and the slender line is used to carry a heavier 
rope up to the top of high buildings, when all other 
means of escape is cut off. It is similar to the 
torpedo guns used in the life-saving service to throw 
a line to a disabled vessel, and offers to be a very 
useful adjunct to the apparatus of the fire department 
where there are high buildings beyond the reach of 
ladders. This was the first opportunity the New 
York fire department had to test their torpedo gun 
and it was successful. 


+ 
* 


“Jack Frost.”’ 


A character known for ages and one whose habits 
though somewhat deprecated at times, are as regular as 
that of our Grandfather’s clock. He is said to be already 
at his pranks again and causing much uneasiness that 
something may be “nipped” before proper precautions 
are taken to keep him at bay. Such experiences remind 
us that soon preparations will want to be made for trips 
to warmer climes, where Jack and Old Sol have had their 
bout long since, and the latter left in full possession of 
the field. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway is the direct line 
to Hot Springs, Arkansas, Colorado points and all Cali- 
fornia and Southern winter resorts. For full information 
callon any Agent of that Company, or address C. M. Pra 
G. T. & P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wisconsin. 


Ex-GOVERNOR THAp C. POUND has returned to Chip- 
pewa Falis from Europe, where he has been for the pur- 
pose of inducing capitalists to invest in timber lands lying 
thirty miles each side of that city. He secured a large 
number who are willing to put money into the scheme as 
soon as a few obstacles can be overcome. The scheme is 
to bring over English colonies to farm the lands, which 
are rich. Hardwood timber covers the land, and will be 
manufactured. It is anticipated several million dollars 
will be forthcoming from the English. 


Minnesota. 


THE Wisconsin Central has lately completed a branch 
to Stillwater and is now running passenger trains be- 
tween that city and St Paul and Minneapolis. 


J.J. HILL, of the Great Northern Railroad, has given 
half a million dollars to found a Catholic theological sem- 
inary in St. Paul. Two hundred thousand will go for 
buildings and the remainder will be endowment. 


DULUTH has a population of 32,725, according to the 
census, an increase of 30,080 since 1880, or 1,103 per cent. 
The suburbs of Lakeside and West Duluth are not in- 
cluded, being separate municipalities. The News says 
that those suburbs add 8,000 to the actual population of 
the city. 


DuLuts News: The showing of the assessed valuations 
of Duluth property is most gratifying. Taking the com- 
parisons for the city of Duluth, town of Duluth, West 
Duluth and Lakeside there is a total increase in valuation 
of 814,243,481. West Duluth alone shows an increase of 
$4,978,760. When the youth of the city is considered, to- 
gether with the fact that the assessments this year were 
made on a lower basis than that of last, the result is re- 
markable. A large number of good-sized fortunes is rep- 
resented by this increase. Duluth as a whole is so many 
millions richer than she was a year ago. 


THE census recount of the Twin Cities gave Minneapo- 
lis a population of 164,738 and St. Paul 133,301 Neither 
city is satisfied with this result. The first count gave 
Minneapolis 181,000 and St. Paul 143,000. St. Paul news- 
papers claim that the Minneapolis special agent in charge 
of the count made a liberal interpretation of the rules in 
the cases of people whose names were handed in by the 
citizen’s committee as living in that city but temporarily 
absent, while the St. Paul special agent excluded thous- 
ands of such persons fairly entitled to enumeration. We 
hold to the opinion previously expressed and based on 
directory names, school enroliment, post-office business 
and other reliable statistics that the actual difference of 
population in favor of Minneapolis is from 10,000 to 15,000. 


North Dakota. 


Tae Minnesota and Dakota Land Company bas recently 
sold a number of tracts of land in Barnes County for 
sheep ranches. 


“UNCLE” JOHN RUSSELL, & leading farmer and miller of 
Valley City, is bringing twenty car loads of sheep into 
Barnes County. He proposes to invest $25,000 in this im- 
portant industry. 


ACKERMAN Bros. got 2,600 pounds of wool from 350 
head of sheep. Mr. Clark Ackerman informs us that the 
increase of their flock this Spring was about eighty-five 
per cent.—Carrington Independent. 


A SYNDICATE has been organized in this city which will 
be known as the Maher-McCarthy Sheep-syndicate. Its 
object will be to furnish the farmers of North Dakota 
and Minnesota with sheep on easy terms. Their ranch 
will be west of Park River. Mr. McCarthy is now in Mon- 
tana and expects to have upon his ranch within the next 
ten days at least 6,000 sheep as a first consignment, to be 
followed in rapid succession by other large consignments 
as fastas they can be purchased and concentrated at 
given points in Montana.—Fargo Argus. 


THERE is at last a strong interest awakened among our 
South Dakota neighbors regarding the lignite fuel of this 
region, and it is safe to assume that this coming Winter 
many of the dwellers in the claim shanties, farm houses 
and town homes of the counties adjacent to the Missouri 
in South Dakota, will be burning McLean County coal at 
less.than three dollars a ton, in place of Iowa, Indiana, 





and Illinois soft coal (not by any means guiltless of slate) 
at $7 50 to 89s In the coming winter also, the thoughts of 
many will be turned to the study, earnest and practical, 
of means by which all parts of the two States may be 
readily supplied with North Dakota lignite at medium 
rates.— Washburn Mail. 


J. E. Britton has returned from his extended trip 
through South Dakota, where he went to interview the 
people about the abundance of coal with which McLean 
County is underlaid. In Pierre Mr. Britton was the cause 
of organizing a coal company which is to mine our coal 
this Fall and ship it down the river to Pierre in barges. 
He produced to the Pierreites numerous facts regarding 
the high standard of our lignite, the cheap and simple 
way by which it could be mined, etc. Among the stock 
holders in the coal company are the most prominent men 
of Pierre, men who are interested in the welfare of the 
city and surrounding country, and men who are possess- 
ors of means to make this new enterprise a glaring suc- 
cess, and their desire is to push it to its utmost. Too 
much praise can not bestowed on Mr. Britton for what 
he has done for the development of this valuable fuel — 
Washburn Mail. 


THE DAKOTAS ALL RIGHT.—It is the fashion just now 
to write of the Dakotas as an arid land. A summary of 
their production of cereals will compare very favorably 
with the product of any other State, or group of States, 
ata similar stage of development. The short crops of 
the last two years, by far the most disastrous in the ex- 
perience of the two States, do not sustain the gloomy 
views entertained of their future. Asa matter of fact 
many counties have harvested fairly good crops and 
none have suffered a total failure. The grand aggregate 
of production is sufficient refutation of most of the re- 
ports circulated by the bulls and other interested parties. 
Further proof of the correctness of this view is found in 
the action of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
contracting to build nearly two hundred miles of road 
between Oakes and Aberdeen and Pierre, a section which 
has fared as badly as any. The confidence shown by the 
corporation is shared by the people of both States who 
are insuring against future crop failures by undertaking 
an extensive system of artesian wellirrigation. The Da- 
kotas are all right.—Ashland, Wis., News. 


TuHeE product of North Dakota’s flour mills is gaining in 
reputation for excellence every day. Its name and fame 
will soon be co-extensive with the Minneapolis brands, 
and there is every reason to believe that it will be, in 
time, the first choice in the list of patent flours. Compe- 
tition in flour manufacturing is so great, and the margin 
of profit so little, that every small mill is required to use 
the latest improved milling machinery. This is not only 
demanded by local patronage but isan absolute necessity 
to secure and retain foreign customers. North Dakota 
has the cheap coal for fuel, and the best hard wheat in 
the world for flour, both at the doors of every mill. 
North Dakota mills are already running day and night, 
and shipping flour to Liverpool, New York, New Orleans, 
Portland—to all the markets of the world. The business 
is hardly in itsinfancy. Yet according to its last report 
there are twelve mills in the State of over 200 barrels a 
day capacity, the value of whose annual product is nearly 
$2,000,000, and twenty-three mills under 200 barrels ca- 
pacity whose annual output amounts to over a million 
dollars. As yet the capital employed in this manufactur- 
ing industry is small, but the inducements for its profit- 
able increase will grow stronger each year.—Jamestown 
Alert. 





South Dakota. 

THE three largest citiesor towns of S. Dakota to-day 
are Sioux Falls, 12,500; Yankton, alittle over 4,000, and 
Pierre, the capital, third with a little below 4,000, but 
growing so rapidly that she really to-day is the second 
city. Ten years ago, where Pierre now stands there was 
nothing but a great Indian reservation, without a white 
man’s house within 130 miles in the nearest direction. 


Tse threshing has been done on the Hitchcock farm, 
where the irrigation experiment was made. The water 
used was the waste from the artesian well. The water 
was not turned on until June, suitable preparation for 
the experiment not having been made. The twenty acres 
of imperfectly irrigated wheat goes twenty-three bushels 
to the acre. It weighs sixty-two pounds to the bushel, 
and grades No.l hard. Wheat in same field, same treat- 
ment, except the irrigation, will not yield five bushels 
peracre. A difference of eighteen bushels per acre, with 
a big difference in the grade, will pay a big dividend on 
the cost of irrigation.—Huron Huronite. 


Montana. 


Tax Montana cattle run will exceed the run of last year 
by 20,000 head. That is to say, there will move eastward 
from the ranges northwest of here 104,000 head, instead 
of 84,000 head, which was the total number last year. 





Tue Spotted Horse Mine which was bonded to Gov. 
Hauser, Hon. A. M. Holter and others for %500,000, and 
given up by them, after spending considerable money on 
it and paying Mr. P. W. McAdow, the owner, $200,000, has 





again become a producer. Two large veins of high grade 
ore was recently struck, one of which is seven feet wide 
and the other four. Maiden will again look up, if these 
veins prove to be continuous. 


WE are not so selfish that we cannot congratulate Butte 
on securing one of the through trains over the Northern 
Pacific, though to our loss and inconvenience. Butte 
certainly deserves this measure of recognition, and our 
interest in Helena does not disable us from being proud 
of the greatest mining center in the world.—Helena 
Herald. 


A RAILROAD from Missoula to the Flathead region is a 
certainty. There are as good reasons now for the con- 
struction of the branch as there was for building the 
Bitter Root line four years ago. The latter enterprise 
was thought to be a hazardous undertaking at the time, 
but it is now the most profitable feeder in the entire 
Northern Pacific system.— Missoulian. 


Four thousand men are engaged in the Missoula cut- 
off, and the work of Jaying the track is being pushed at 
the rate of about a mile every twenty-four hours. This 
line is being constructed by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and it is expected to have the road completed to the State 
line by the lastof November. About twenty-five miles 
of the extension of the Great Northern Railway have 
been completed west of Assiniboine, and the contractors 
are increasing their force of men, so as to complete the 
108 miles to the summitof the mountains before com- 
pelled to quit work for the winter. 


MonrTANna is the location of the Granite Mountain Silver 
Mine, which is the phenomenon of the past decade in 
silver mining. It is entirely owned by St. Louis men, 
chief among whom are L. M. Rumsey and brother, Dr. A. 
B. Ewing and John Clark. Its stock originally sold for 
twenty-five cents per share and went begging at that. It 
began to pay about five yearsago. The stock now sells 
on the open market for $43 to 345, the par value being $25. 
The regular monthly dividend paid is fifty cents per 
share, or six dollars a year. In five years over nine 
million dollars has been taken out of the mine and it 
shows no signs of exhaustion. It has made five or six 
men millionaires anda dozen men wealthy.—Cor. N. Y. 
Press. 


AN old resident of Butte writes as follows to THE 
NORTHWEST about that wonderful mining metropolis 
and its allied town of Anaconda: “There is no town in 
the world to-day that has the prospects of Butte. There 
is no town for its size that is doing the business of Butte. 
A gentleman who lives in Boston and is directly con- 
nected with the largest properties here offered to bet me 
$1,000 that in five years from now 6,000 tons of ore would 
be hauled daily from Butte to Great Falls. Then again, 
look at the little town of Anaconda. How many people 
know that the improvements which the Anaconda Co. 
commenced three months ago will cost two millions six 
hundred thousand of dollars before the work is com- 
pleted. Let J. B. Haggin announce to the world that he 
will spend $2,600,000 in permanent improvements at Ta- 
coma, Seattle or Spokane Falls and property would jump 
out of sight and make a fellow think that he was nego- 
tiating for the lots on which the Bank of England building 
stands in London. Such isthe truth and yet Butte and 
Anaconda are about as widely known as Pony or Norris.” 





Idaho, 


A Lucky Finp.—Considerable excitement has been 
stirred up this week over the discovery of a quarry of 
magnesia rock. The rock is foundon the Asotin about 
fifteen miles from Lewiston, and is of the same kind as 
the famous Kansas building rock. R. W. Beale, of Spo- 
kane Falls, has visited the prospect and is enthusiastic 
over the result. He says he has worked tons of the Kan- 
sas stone and this is the same quality and texture. For 
building stone and ornamental purposes the stone can- 
not be excelled. It is fine grained and easily cut into any 
shape. An ordinary penknife will whittle it into form, 
but it hardens on exposure and has more tenacity than 
brick. It is fire proof and in a building makes a magnifi- 
cent appearance. Many of the finest pubjic buildings in 
Kansas are chiefly of this material.—Lewiston Teller. 





Oregon. 

PORTLAND came out of the recount with flying colors, 
the second enumeration showing 62,442 people in the city 
and its suburbs of East Portland and Albina. This isa 
gain of over 10,000 on the first count. It is plain that the 
census bureau at Washington felt no prejudice against 
Portland and gave it a fair show. 


Washington. 
THE population of Washington is 350,000. In 1880 it was 
only 75,000. 
SEATTLE has forty miles of street railway in operation— 
chiefly electric and cable. 


Tue Olympia & Chehalis Valley railroad, between Te- 
nino and Olympia, has been widened from a narrow toa 
standard gauge railr . The road now belongs to the 
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Oregon Improvement Company, and will, become a part 
of the Port Townsend & Southern Railroad. 


THE Whatcom Reveille has blossomed out asa daily. It 
had long been one of the largest and best-edited weeklies 
in Washington. 


OnE evidence of the growth and prosperity of a new 
State is the increase in the number of local papers. Since 
the middle of January of the present year no less than 
eighty-nine newspapers have been started in this State.— 
Tacoma Ledger. 


Sze what irrigation does for crops. The Yakima Re- 
publican says: “Harvest is almost over in this neighbor- 
hood. Crops are on the whole excellent. Wheat will 
average 35, oats 40 and barley 50 bushels. Two crops of 
alfalfa averaging one and a half tons have been cut and 
a third is in rapid growth. Two crops of red clover yield- 
ing a ton per acre will also be cut. Hops, too, look well 
and the farmers are satisfied.” 


WE look for the time when this will be one of the best 
dairying States in the Union, and the Nooksack Valley is 
perhaps better adapted to the production of milk, butter 
and cheese than any other part of the State. Milk is sold 
at the present time in nearly all the Sound cities at from 
twenty-five to thirty cents a gallon in quantities of not 
less than three gallons, while it can be produced at a cost 
of from ten to twelve cents at the highest.— Whatcom 
Bulletin. ; 


A CAREFUL estimate of the amount of money to be ex- 
pended in improvements, other than private buildings. in 
this city, within a year shows that not less than $5,000,000 
are now appropriated for that purpose. This is for rail- 
road terminals, wharves and warehouses, city and county 
buildings and the Tacoma Land Company’s hotel. More 
than another million will be paid will be paid out in the 
vicinity of Tacoma for hops this Fal!. The expenditure 
of all this money will make business good for the coming 
year. Private improvements are going steadily forward. 
Tacoma is growing every day.—Tacoma Ledger. 


THE vast and rich territory lying back of Hoquiam, be- 
tween Gray’s Harbor and the Olympia Mountains, the 
wonderful resources of which are sufficient to build aud 
support a city of 50 000 people—and that within the next 
few years—while apparently adjacent to the entire 
Gray’s Harbor water front, is in fact, owing to the pecu- 
liar conformation of rivers and hills, most immediately 
end naturally tributary to Hoquiam alone. A natural 
draw up the valley of the Hoquiam River, thence to the 
Humptulips Valley, which drains a large portion of this 
grand belt of timber and agricultural land, makes Ho- 
quiam the natural depot of supply and market for the 
large number of settlers who are rapidly taking posses- 
sion of this land of promise.—Hoquiam Washingtonian. 





Manitoba. 


TE Northern Pacific Railway Company is collecting 
samples of Manitoba grains, etc., to send to United States 
fairs. This should prove of great advantage to the 
country. The placing of these exhibits on exhibition by 
the Northern Pacific willcarry more weight in the United 
States than if they were shown by a purely Canadian 
company. The Northern Pacific is known in the United 
States as a powerful home corporation, and the display 
of these exhibits will show the people of the United 
States that this great company is interested in Manitoba. 
They will conclude that the company would not ex- 
tend its lines into Manitoba unless there was some- 
thing there worth going after. It was stated long ago 
that a second powerful railway corporation in Manitoba 
would be a great inducement to immigration. The 
Northern Pacific can wield a great influence in the direc- 
tion of securing settlers for our vacant lands, and it evi- 
dently intends to use its influence to that end. If the 
Northern Pacific had a landed interest in the province, 
such as the other railways enjoy, the inducement to ex- 
ert itself in behalf of securing settlers for Manitoba 
would cf course be very much greater. 





British Columbia. 


THE city council of New Westmnster has approved of 
plans for the new public library building to be erected. 
The building will be of brick and stone, three stories and 
basement with a frontage on Columbia Street of sixty-six 
feet. The ground floor will be taken up with stores. 
The second floor will be divided into a library room, 
gents’ reading room and ladies’ reading room, newspaper 
room and librarian’s office. The third floor will be taken 
up with a room for chess, draughts, etc., and a smoking 
room and a mechanics’ institute. 


~~ 
* 





Peckson—"My dear, I trust you will not be jealous, but 
I really have not encourhged Bridget’s attention. Why 
should she send me this lock of hair?’’ Mrs. P. (hysteri- 
cally)—“‘What! The vixen! A lock of hair! She must 
bave sent it in the mails!’’ Peckson—“Not exactly. She 
sent it in the soup.” 








A HANDSOME BUSINESS BLOCK. 


St. Paul owes much of her bright, cleanly appear- 


ance to the firm of Bazille & Partridge. They have 
painted well, and they have painted artistically, as 
the most elegantly finished business blocks and most 
costly residences on St. Anthony Hill attest. And 
their work in the way of interior decorations may also 
well be a matter of pride with them, their designs 
and executions far surpassing that of any house in the 
Northwest. 

With this article is given a representation of the 
firm’s four-story, brown-stone building on Jackson 
Street, above Eighth. It is a particularly handsome 
structure, strictly modern in architectural features, 
and arranged for the accommodation of the rapidly 
increasing business of the house. ‘‘Yet, ’twas not 
always thus.” Bazille & Partridge commenced busi- 
ness in a very modest way eighteen years agoina 





BAZILLE & PARTRIDGE’S NEW BUILDING, JACKSON 
STREET, ST. PAUL. 


little 8x10 building on the present site of the Bank of 
Minnesota. A better, more impressive illustration of 
Northwestern enterprise and progressiveness could 
not be produced than by contrasting that little frame 
shop, which in 1872 sufficed for all their operations, 
with the elegant structure they now occupy. 

Bazille & Partridge do a business of about $100,000 
a yearin painting. They employ no less than 125 
men, and their pay-roll last year jotted up over 
$33,000. This is nearly all high-class labor, for which 
big wages is paid. The city of St. Paul gains much 
from the operations of such a firm. 





It costs $10,000 merely for the ‘‘spring cleaning” of 
a great hotel like the Fifth Avenue, says the New 
York Star. To take up carpets, cleanse and repair 
them and put them down again, to wash the paint, 
repaint, repaper, and all the thousand and one things 
which a great house needs with each new year, costs 
the proprietor of the Fifth Avenue $10,000. 














New York, via Washington. 


One of the most delightful routes between Chicago and 
the East is over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to New 
York, by the way of Washington. The trip possesses 
many peculiar charms, especially to one whose journey- 
ings have never taken him to the borders of the sunny 
Southland. The ride through the Monongahela Valley, 
across the mountains of West Virginia, and then along 
the gentle flowing Potomac, awakens a keen interest in 
the lover of natural scenery. Much of the ground tra- 
versed has unique historical associations. A large part 
of this region was debatable land at the time of the civil 
war. Across these flelds and down along these dusty 
roads once marched now the Blue aud now the Gray. 
These valleys once rang with cheers; now for the Stars 
and Stripes, and now for the Stars and Bars. These 
mountainous heights more than once echoed the sounds of 
deadly conflict. Here General Lee’s army crossed the 
Potomac on that carefully planned invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania which ended so disastrously at Gettys- 
burg. Here Stonewall Jackson directed his forces on 
that “grand hunting excursion,” by which he corraled 
the Federal forces in Harper's Ferry and compelled them 
to surrender. And here at Harper’s Ferry is still seen 
the old brick fort where Jobn Brown took his stand in 
defiance of the slave-holding power. To one who re- 
members when these names were first written in blood, 
what an excitement of feeling the mention of them 
arouses; Antietam, Sharpsburg, South Mountain, Shen- 
andoah, Harper's Ferry, Ball’s Bluff. It is no ordinary 
experience to pass through a region fraught with such 
tragic memories. 

The train hurries on; and soon there is seen dimly in 
the distance a white marble shaft, and then a great white 
dome, and then other pinnacles and spires, and Washing- 
ton is reached. 

Even the most cursory glance at the city is sure to be 
profoundly impressive. A half hour’s drive through the 
streets will reveal more clearly than any detailed descrip- 
tion possibly can, those features which have given the city 
its reputation and made it, in one sense, the Mecca of all 
patriotic citizens of this country. The capitol building, 
that embodiment of national majesty, the Washington 
monument, with its lofty reach heavenward, the White 
House, with its deeply interesting associations, the 
several department buildings in their massive stateliness, 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Soldier’s Home, the broad 
avenues and beautiful parks,—it does not take long to 
view these, outwardly at least; and the viewing of them 
for the first time, by one who recalls what these public 
buildings stand for and the scenes which they have 
witnessed, is attended with emotion not easily de- 
scribed. 

New York is about six hours’ ride from Washington, 
and the road runs through a very interesting stretch of 
country, touching at Baltimore, Wilmington and Phila- 
delphia. This is one of the finest sections of railroad in 
the world, the speed of the trains often reaching over 
sixty miles an hour.—Northwesiern Congregationalist. 





Davy Crockett. 


Like Daniel Boone, this character, so closely identified 
with Southern history, was a splendid type of the noble 
backwoodsman. His prototypes, if there are any, are rare 
to-day. Chivalrous as a knight, brave as a lion, gentle as 
& woman, he was a perfect man, although he had none of 
the polish caused nowdays by friction with what is called 
polite society. Davy Crockett is a creature of American 
history, and carved a ciche for himself that can be be oc- 
cupied by none other. He was sharp and shrewd in his 
way, and his favorite expression was, “Be sure you’re 
right, then go ahead.”’ The phrase is simple, but telling, 
and all should keep itin mind. Always be sure you are 
right; and you cannot be otherwise when you take the 
Saint Paul & Duluth, which is the stort line between St. 
and Minneapolis and the cities at the head of the big lake. 
Quick time is made over the people’s royte—the Duluth 
Short Line—to Duluth, West Superior and Stillwater, and 
at the five terminals close connections are made for 
points beyond. Information cheerfully furnished by 
Geo. W. Bull, general passenger agent, or G.C. Gilfillan, 
assistant general passenger agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


e 
* 


The Woman of the Future. 


In a certain class of publications, and froma certain 
class of writers, we hear a great deal about “The Woman 
of the Future.’’ What do we really care aboutit? As 
Sir Boyle Roache said in one of his speeches: “What has 
posterity done for us that we should do anything for 
posterity?” The woman of the present is the one that 
interests us, and in fact is more than average men can 
manage, to say nothing of some future female. The 
woman of the present has pretty clear ideas of her own 
about most things, and one of them is that when she 
travels she always selects ‘‘The Burlington” Vestibuled 
Line for Chicago, St. Louis, and all points east, south or 
west. Tickets, time-tables, and full information as to 
rates and routes can be obtained of any ticket agent of 
“The Burlington, or by addressing W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen 
Pass. Agent, C., B. & N. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 
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MINNESOTA. 





Henry P. UpHam, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
0. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


HH 


ty 
First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $800,000. 
Qa 


DrrecTors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. Thompson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bailey. a 





W. R. MERRIAM, Prest. F. A. Seymoor, Cashier. 
C. H. BiaELow, Vice-Prest. Gro. C. POWER, Ass’t Cash’r. 
~ 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . $600,000 
DIRECTORS: 

W. 8. Culbertson, F. A. Seymour, E. N. Saunders, 

A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
John L. Merriam, W. R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. Auerbach, A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow. 
J. W. Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 


ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. RoBperts, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, ‘ , 


Serplus and Undivided Profits, 


$500,000. 
50,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 





Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - - 
Paid up Capital, - - . 


$100,000. 
$60,000. 


M. L. McCORMACK, President. 
G. F. SHUTT, Cashier. 





LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Stark Co. Bank, Dickinson, N. D. 


io r 


North Dakota. 


If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 





MONTANA. 





WASHINCTON. 





C. P. Hiaarns, President. J. R. Hiaarss, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaarns, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000. 


The LarGrst and Finest EquipPepD Bank in 
Western Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C60. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 
Great Falls, - - - Montana. 





FRED C. STODDARD. FRANK D. LOW. 


STODDARD & LOW, 
Proprietors of 
Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 
Country & city poapente bought and sold on commission. 
cited. STODDARD & LOW 


Correspondence so : 
Real Estate and Insurance Agts., Missoula, Mont. 





Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, ° . _ MONTANA. 


Capttal, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 
Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 
Petar Koon, Cashier. 


We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





GEORGE L. RAMSEY, 


Investor, and Negotiator of Mortgage Loans. 


County, Municipal and Irrigation Co. Bonds. 


County and City Warrants. 


References: Bozeman National Bank. 
BOZEMAN, MONT ANA 





Prerce HOopEs. Cuas. H. EATON. 
HOOPEHS & HATON, 


Real Estate, Mines and Insurance. 


Quartz Mines. Placer Mines. Investments made for 
non-residents. Rents collected. Taxes paid. 
References: Montana Nat. Bank, Helena; Livingston 
Nat. Bank, Livingston; National Park Bank, Livingston. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON and COOKE, Mont. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 
Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT. 





ORECON. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the /'nited States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 








D. F. PERCIVAL President. W. E. Weyaant, Cashier 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 


Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 





ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 
D. R. FRENCH & Co. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. ¢ 


Officers: CoAs. GILCHRIST, President; ABNER PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 





A. J. MILugR, Banker. A. A. MILLER, Cashier. 
BANE OF CENTRALIA, 
CENTRALIA, ~ - WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty. 





D. J. MILLER & CO., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 
INVESTMENTS MADE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


We have the largest and most desirable list of property 
in the city. Information furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 





ANDERSON BROS, 
Real Estate and Loan Agents. 


We havea large list of improved and unimproved farms 
in the Palouse country, from $8 to 820 per acre. MORT- 
GAGE LOANS negotiated for Eastern parties at a high rate 
of interest. C solicited. 

ANDERSON BROS., RosAuiA, Washington. 





A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 


Real Estate, Insurance and Loan Agents. 
Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 
Collections and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 
who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Flectric Lights, ars 


recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 
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For special Prices 
and Terms address 


PIANOS, VIOLINS, 
VOCALIONS, GUITARS, 
ORGANS, ZITHERS, 


EOLIANS, ‘ BANJOS, 


and full line of SHEET MUSIC BOOKS and 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed to every Purchaser. 


NAW 





STudio 


) TS & VIE 
ORT TON scuee ° 
ST. PAUL+ 


The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 


LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Paul and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


F. JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R. R. 


Our New Album of the Yellowstone, containing 92 views, $1.00, sent by mail. Stamps accepted. 
- 




















CEA 9 
149 Ni sr. Paul’s Leading 
£.ORD. ST. | Cow-Priced Tailors. 


We send samples and rules for self-measurement upon 
applicati n. Write us and save your money. Our $6.00 
. Pants beat ALL. 





HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
8ST. PAUL, MINN 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical stud 
and Orchestral instrumenta. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $16 for 201 


. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 
essons. Send for Calendar. 
CHARLES H. MORSE, DIRECTOR. 








THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma- 
chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full 
purchase price. 


ewriter Paper, Carbon, Ribbons, and ali sup- 
plies for stenographers and typewriters. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
94 East 4th Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





ROBT BATY, 
Manufacturer of 
Lightest, Most Durable, 
and Most Beautiful 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Inthe World. Agent U.S. Governm’t. 
Catalogue free. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. St. Pach, MINN. 














Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) | 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including nee 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
ity. Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhcea 
G eet,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
po 1 ~ cee adopted by our Institute, by reading 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with The 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only Twenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. mphiets and chart of questions for stating 
“35 ectaee cote fid 

usiness 8 y confidential. Office 
&.A. M. to 6:00 P. M., Sundays excepted. andes 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

8ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Strongest, most Stylish, 
most Comfortable. 


Our Salesmen are every- 
where. 


“DAISY” 


Send for our elegant cat- 
alogue. Also have Daisy 
Saddles and Harness. 

J. H. Mahler Carriage Co., 
8t. Paul, Minn. 




















FINANCIAL. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC’S STATEMENT. 


The following official statement of the Northern 
Pacific for the fiscal year ended June 30, is to be sub- 
mitted to the annual stockholders meeting this month: 





















































1690. 1889. Increase. 
WAPHINMGs.. ..0cscccecce $22,610.502| $19,707,467) $2 908,036 
Misc c cc cccccescce 13,089,136) 11,863 541 1,225,595 
Re ener een ee $9,521,366) $7,848.926) $1,677,440 
Other income........... 1,070,818 532,325 538,493 
$10,592,184!  $8,376.251; $2,215,933 
CRATHOB. 0000ccccccccces 8,532,293 7,894,774 637,519 
NS ids cehagaeeee $2.059.891 $481,477| $1,578,414 
Dividends, 3 per cent... DREN vavacescesslebdene sone 
——— inte Gilani haat SS repr) are er ere 
Div. Oct. 15, 1 per cent..| | SE Pere vereree 
SCOP a Saar bee 
Land sales (acres)...... 278.322) 573,214 *204,892 
* Decrease. 
Divided, the earnings for the year were: 
1890. 1889, Increase. 
I iiniincnesdcccsned $15,600 320) $12,877,838) 2,722,482 
Passenger .............. 6,167,702 5, 824.168 343,589 
DN bsh atkeedsscdedveoses 451.781) 443,638 8,143 
| ee 330, 298.170 82.651 
Miscellaneous.......... 59,878) 263.659 *203,781 
meats) $22,610,503 $19,707,468] $2,903,085 
. EE SR 3,6'3 3,405 148 
* Decrease. 


The total interest-bearing funded debt is $105,538,- 
778, and bonds purchased for sinking funds $2,069,000. 





PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities September 24: 





Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common..........++- 30% 30% 
« «Mortgage Bonds.is% = 117 
, - st Mo nds. 115'% 
“ it) 2a ‘ oe 113 114 
“ “ Bd “ “ 109% 110 
e i Missouri Div. “* 102 — 
se - P.d’Oreille’ “ 102 _ 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ B2% 35 
va ” referred ee 95 
” - st bonds....... . — 
Oregon & Transcontinental 38% 38%, 
Oo . Rail an ae meee 101% 
regon way a BER..cocc'rees 7 
> “Ist bonds..... 109 109% 
oe oe “ ns M 5’s. pl 100 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s...... _ 121 
Northern Pacific Terminals...........-. 108 109 
Oregon Improvement Co ......++++++++ 42% 44 
. - ** 1st bonds....103% 104 
James River Valley Ist’s........--+-++- 104 — 
tg & Palouse Ist’s........-+++++- 108 ~ 
icago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com.. 29% 30% 
GO preferred.........ccccecerecees 89 92 
Chicago & Northwestern, common.... 108% 1085¢ 
do rrr Te 140 141 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 65% 66 
do preferred...... .....0-.e+++++-115 115% 
Milwaukee, Lake 8. & Western, com.. 90 95 
do — Dh gundagadasaessnen ee 11% 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, common..... 5% q 
do | ec ceren a sasevepiaseraion 13 17 
8t. Paul, eapolis & Manitobs..... 107 109 





NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET. 
New YORK, Sept. 8, 1890. 


The approximate gross earnings of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, including Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Line, for month of August, were as follows: 





1890. Increase. 
Miles: Main Line 
and Branches.. 4,288.00 4,917.00 629.00 . 
Month of August, $2,541,002.00  82,596,455.00 $55,453.00 


Gxro.8. BAXTER, Treasurer. 


mt 


Bad for the Building. 

A stranger arrived ina Western Kansas town one day 
last week and inquired of the owner of a vacant store 
what the rent would be per month. ‘“‘For what purpose?” 
was asked. “To open a private bank,” ‘“Can’t have it at 
any price, sir,” said the owner. “I have rented it to 
three different parties for that business, and in every in- 
stance, after the depositors had run ’em down and 
brought ’em back to be lynched, a crowd attacked the 
building and damaged it five hundred dollars’ worth. My 
advice to you, sir, isto drop the private banking business 
and open a butcher-shop.”’— Wall Street News. 

i Big Greenbacks. 

The largest greenback extant is worth $10,000 and there 
is only one such note in existence. Of the 85,000 notes 
there are seven, and when you come down to the 81,000 
notes there are bushels of them. 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale 


GROCERS. 


The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 East Third Street, Cor. Wacouta, 


ST. PAUL, - - MINNESOTA. 





ROBINSON & CARY CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 
Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Etc., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
ST. PAUL. 


Established 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . . MINN. 


_—— ES’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods inthe Market. 


, PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 378 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








SI: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A, PUGH, General Manager. 


| H. D. MaTHe ws, 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


IIDC POrR Dees, 


7 
——AKD-—— 


Wholesale Druggists, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








W. M. Youna, J. WHARRY, 
Sec 


Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. retary 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St, - - §T. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





Pp, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


NICOLS & DEAN, 
atron DLlerchants. 


Iron, Nails, Steel, Wagon and Carriage Hardware. 


Cor. Sibley and Fifth Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARMOUR & Co., Packers, Chicago, Ills. 
H. O. ARMOUR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. ¥. 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
No. 381 E, Third St.,  - - St. Paul, Minn. 


Minnesota 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
and 
Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 
and all kvnds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


t®" Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy before consulting 
us. Send for New Pony 
Specimen Book. 














WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wagon and Carriage Wood Stock. Lumbermen’s Supplies. 











St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs. at anv time, night or day. 


Endicott Arcade. 


FLOWERS. 


Send to MENDENHALL, the Florist of the Northwest, for 


Plants, Cut Flowers, Boquets, Funeral Designs, etc. 
15 Fourth St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Northwestern Line, 


C., ST. P., M. & O. R’Y. 


Take this line from St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Chicago, Duluth, Washburn, Ashland and all points 
on Lake Superior, and to Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas 
City and all intermediate points. 

The Northwestern Line will also take you to the 
wheat fields of Dakota and Minnesota, the corn fields 
of Iowa and Nebraska, to the Black Hills and the 
wonderful oil and coal bearing districts of Wyoming, 
or it will take you tothe pine woods of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and to the Vermillion and Gogebic 
Iron Ranges. 

No line is so well equipped for its passenger busi- 
ness, or gives more attention to the comfort and con- 
venience of passengers than ‘‘The Northwestern 
Line,” nor does any other line make as good and re- 
liable connections East, North and Southwest. With 
tourists, land seekers, or immigrants, in fact with all 
the traveling public ‘‘The Northwestern Line” stands 
first. 

For map folder showing the line and connections 
call at 159 East Third Street, St. Paul, 112 West 
Superior St., Duluth, 13 Nicollet House, Minneapolis, 











Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


‘*Parlor Cars to Chicago,” 

‘Daylight Trains to Chicago,” 

‘Solid Vestibuled Trains to Chicago,” 

“Steam Heated Trains to Chicago,” 

“Electric Lighted Trains to Chicago,” 

“Electric Reading Lamps in Berths,” 

‘Finest Dining Cars in the World,” 

‘Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago,” 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains to Kansas City,” 

“Double Daily Pullman Service to St. Louis,” 

“Through Coaches to St. Louis,” 

‘*Through Coaches to Kansas City on Morning and 
Evening Trains,” 

‘Elegant Day Coaches,” 

**Magnificent Lunch Cars,” 

**Pullman’s Best Sleepers,” 

‘The Shortest and Quickest Line,” 

‘*The Best Route to Kansas City,” 

“The Best Route to St. Louis,” 

“The Best Route to Colorado,” 

‘*To Kansas, to California,” 

**To the West and Southwest.” 


Secure accommodations from the Company’s agents 
in St. Paul or Minneapolis, or from any coupon ticket 
agent in the Northwest. 
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SL. PAUL JOBBERS UNION. 


CYRUS H. KELLOGG, President. ARCHELAUS PUGH, PHILLIP REILLY, Vice-Pres’ts. 
JOSEPH McKIBBIN, Treasurer. A. 8. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 



































































BOOTS AND SHOES. GRAIN AND COMMISSION. NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Foot, Schulze & Co. Griggs Bros. Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
C. Gotzian & Co. W. A. Van Slyke & Co. ° Jos. W. Blabon. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. HARDWARE AND STOVES. Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
Sooo See oe Adam Decker & Co. NOTIONS AND TOYS, 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. Detroit Stove Works. G. Sommers & Co. 
John Matheis. gag: Seeng bes tien PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. rar HATS. CAPS AND FURS St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. Gordon & Fergus rahe y Wright, Barrett & Stilwell. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. McKibbin & Co. B. Presley & Co. cnn 
FOR, SR Oa Nicols & — es See Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 
CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 


Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. T. L. Blood & Co. 


Priedeman & Lewis +e Fa es py ty & Co. St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 
GREAMERY. ia—€ ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Crescent Creamery Company. W. F. Fifield & Co. Scribner, Libbey Co. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Abbott Brothers John Martin Lumber Co. 
. C. N. Neison Lumber Co Goodyear Rubber Co. 
sie ie MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, STEAM AND WATER Goops, | °° Rubber Co. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. Jilson & Sowden. 4 eee ee ere. 
Ryan Drug Co. Robinson & Cary Co. airbanks, Morse an 
iad ony eo0Ds AND NOTIONS. HD Buse BON (Well Machinery. ) Minnesota Soap Co. ; 
‘j ’ Cc 0. 
Lindekes, Warnet & Schurmeier. , MANUFACTURERS TINWARE. H. S. Crippen & z een 
Powers Dry Goods Co. Horne & Danz Co. 
FUEL MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. CARRIAGES, eS ee AND AGRICULTURAL 
* ; Guiterman Bros. 6 
. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 

a rin MILLINERY AND FANGY GOODS. Mast, Buford & ee 
Allen, Moon & Co. . August Oppenheimer & Co. H. A. Dumke. ‘ 


Robinson, Straus & Co. 


Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. WINES AND LIQUORS. 








Griggs, Cooper & Co. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. D. Aberle & Co. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. W. J. Dyer & Bro. Geo. Benz & Sons. 
Maxfield & Seabury. Nathan Ford Music Co. W. L. Perkins & Co. 





TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 


Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 
The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre'of the Pacific Northwest. 


Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. -Population (Census, 1890) 40,1865. 





Asecesed yalue of property iN 1660 ..........ccccsccscrecessccesses $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
ASOORSEE VAINS Of MOODOKEY 1 1GGEGS. .......6ccccccccicvceccscceens $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
GOON PHO GE BN OINN 1 TOGO «50.5. 5:8:s:0 sc cceisccerdessticons $20,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
See DN WII TN BOI os.oocsscises 464600000 0sinceseeeeee $667,000 I 6.05. 5,4:0:6544005508 40 6sdmee ee EeebieeS (Tons) 56,300 
| re $8,855,598 ee co s.0'0.0G.n 4 6 eeewes sameness swee doe ae (Tons) 180,940 
RO en IPN RIND so 6. 6:5:0.0:556:5:0:6:0 cvinrswipinre.awsisisieisioince 5080 $15,000,000 ES 3.5.3.5: 5i0:6.4:00 5 360.0:90:5400.5006440600 60m (Bales) 6,098 
Se cee CEI COLT ECTS ee OTT OT IT ; 1 I RD io a.6 565 bis dino diss 6 bs ecsinrnon4e 0085464 (Bales) 40,000 
sss indo akwine badadbnipndecunadeladwanasaien 10 ici kas ceanavdaetabedioaanal (Feet) 107,326,280 
Pe I I ooo no Sines cwibcsderkemcawnemenddeesidaeoiele $25,000,000 I 5 o.4.4'054.00 4s 4.ceaeediasvessadese (Bushels) 1,457,478 
We I, So. ok. ois sone ns cececocescinsacdevsaeaus $9,000,000 I 6 6.5.5 0:0 6:0. 09:4:0:4.65:5:0.0059-0994.464040060EeaNS 4 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889............ee.eeeeeees $6,000,000 I oo. 0 5.610.445 5045050.4.0049040 6005 9s 40100500008 % 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887............++.+0+- $1,000,000 NN 55.5.5 5:05:4:4515 4.04 040400885020 sbR sae aR OD 9 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888...............2+65 $2,148,572 Value of Public School Property, 1880.......cccccscssscccccccces $264,480 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889...............+.+5 $5,821,195 Value of Private School Property, 1889. ..........ccececesecccees 250,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887..............eeeee0. $90,000 SRR ee er ra ee 6 
Money spent in Street Improvements SS a pavdic.0464.00sn oreo ane $263,200 Regular Steamers in 1889,,,, POC OHC ROTO Cees «eH T RHEE Teeter eeeee 67 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, Over,.....++s+eeeee $700,000 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, ard is the best location for Manufacturers for 
supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The hy of the Unsalted Seas,” was spoken in derision but it was unconscious prophecy. From.a mere town “just lying around loose’”’ in 1880, it has grown to a city of 40,000 
m0: cotth uf taxable — of + $20,000,000: with bank clearings o 5 ee with 13,000 miles of tributary railroads; with 2,200 arrivals and clearances of lake 

opting A) rn 000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 ndling 17,700,000 bushels of wheat, (4,000,000 more than by Chicago); with a lumber, shingle and 

lath cut in tributary district of 3 oy 200, 000 feet; with water power —- y of 65,000 horse-power in tributary territory; with coal receipts of 1.500,n00 tons; with iron ore shipments of 

800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the last sea port in the shortest journey from Europe to Asia, and the first water connection with the Atlantic from Asia to Europe. 











DB. R. CHAPMAN, | GOGHRAN & WALSH, "yt 


ST. PAUL, DULUTH. NEw rork, | Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 
Gilfillan Block. 18 Wall Street. 


® Real Estate, @ Negotiators of 


MORTGAGE LOANS. A. J. WHITEMAN, 


108 Chamber of Commerce, Pine Lands and Real Estate. 


Duluth Office, Room 1 & 2 Exchange Building. 





First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





Lots in all Divisions of West Duluth. 


W.M. ROBERTS, | - - Associate Managers 
° Loans placed for a reasonable commission. 
DULUTH, MINN. | 4.” HARTMAN, | Ay) WHITEMAN, DULUTH, MINN. 








——. 


IMAKE A SPECIALTY OF B. CG. MITCHELL, Real a e - and CGHEAP PROPERTY and LARGE RETURNS 
DULUTH, MINN. roker: is what investment in 
As the founder and for more than 20 years the publisher WEST DULUTH, MINN., 
of the Duluth Tribune, he has had unusual facilities for | fyrnishes investors. Send for map and circular. 


Investments for Non-Residents | ti°kefand"2or cnabiine his to Judge wuere invest 
- e e,and for enabling him to judge where inves 

ers by permission r) anager Be ys- West Dutut ’ 
ter’s Bank; Kio on. W. K. Rogers, President State Bank; . oom, ee 
Hon. M. J. ‘Davis, Mayor of Duluth; Hon. J. B. Sutphin, 
Ex-Mayor of Duluth. 





and will gladly answer any Correspondence. 


ial, N. B. & E. T. MERRITT, 
ITT, ‘ . 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, Financial Agents, 


Real Estate and Iron Lands. DULUTH, MINT. Real Estate, Pine and Mineral Lands, 














Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $150,C00. Gueeienttans ‘ — 4 
* P Dn 
Room’616 Chamber of Commerce Building, U.S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. ited. Investments made for nonresidents. _ 
DULUTH, MINN. pOrrtoens; J; Mondenball, Prost 5 A: M,Miler.Wice | Paladio Building, - - DULUTH, MINN. 
Correspondence solicited. 
ae, SES Ours is the Site of the Second Chicago. SE SEEN, GD. 


VI eee de ded Wd aed We ie ie 
REAL ESTATE---Investments made for non-residents. We cheerfully answer all letters of inquiry. 
BROPHY & ROCKWELL, West Duluth, Minn. 


REFERENCES: The Bank of West Duluth; The Manufacturers’ Bank of West Duluth. 














at 


20 GOOD NOVELS FREE. 


We will mail to any new subscriber sending us Two 
Dollars for a year’s subscription to THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, or any old subscriber renewing for one 
year 

TWENTY-FIVE POPULAR NOVELS, 


in pamphlet form, comprising the following list: 

















At the World’s Mercy. By Florence Warden. Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
The Dream Woman. By Wilkie Collins. The Merchants Crime. By Horatio Alger Jr. 
The Evil Genius. By M. T. Caldor. Forging the Fetters. By Mrs. Alexander. 
The Morwick Farm Mystery. By Wilkie Collins. Ill’d. Between TwoSins. By the author of ‘‘Dora Thorne.” 
Blue Eyes and Golden Hair. By Annie Thomas. Illustrated. 
Missing. By Mary Cecil Hay. The Woman Hater. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. /1/’d. 
Rose Lodge. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Clouds and Sunshine. By Charles Reade. 
A Fortune Hunter. By Annie Thomas. Iil’d. Bell Brandon. By P. Hamilton Myers. IIl'd. 
The Mystery of Blackwood Grange. By Mary Agnes Shadows on the Snow. By B. L. Farjeon. 

Fleming. A Brave Coward. By R L Stevenson. 
The Lawyer’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Braddon. Guilty or not Guilty. By Amanda M. Douglas. Ill’d. 
A Bartered Life. By Marion Harland. The Story of a Wedding Ring. By the author of 
The Pearl of the Orient. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. **‘Dora Thorne.” 
A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. A Vagabond Heroine. By Mrs. A. Edwards. 


Here is a good chance to lay in a stock of winter 
reading without costing you anything. 
Address, enclosing postal order, express order, 
check or two dollar bill, 
; THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. PAUL, Minn. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 








- 


HELENA is the of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewte and Clarke Cox ind Ofc ‘ion, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 


Railroads radiate in eight directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. team motor line, street cars, electric light. Oppertontiies for investment in 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. ‘Also for LAF WT. and pA A 





=. S. a— 3 “9 
HELENA, v a ae a Se * MONTANA. 


Real « Estate - and « Loan « Brokers. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited. 
References: Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 


SHEPARD & CO., 





Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, Real Hstate and Loans, HELENA, MONT. 





” 





PORTER, MUTH & COX., 
rveal Eistate and Investments. 














Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. HELENA, MONTANA. 
? MATHE he 
= MINING EXP ERT. € ed einen “ Helena, son ' 005 one 


Da. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buying and ; © 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance vith the Helena Business Colle é 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- J . Real Estate and Loans. 
ing —. be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines fo. 


r sale, and has business connections with several Can place gilt-edged Real Estate Loans at 10 per cent. 




















Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. p oy Refer to Thomas Cruse Savings Bank. 
Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St.,Helena.| @® bo Correspondence Invited. 
- = - 
4 °o BEWARE ; of poor innitations of the “SHANNON 
a 2 LETTER AND BILL FILE,” which 
(No. 1649.] B by are offered by unscrupulous dealers 
M M4 simply because they can make more money on them. 
F rst National Bank, Ds is INSIST on being shown a complete “Shannon,” or send 
for circulars to 
HELENA, MONTANA. 6 — 
: ; © 327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2 
United States Depository. S H . ‘ , Minneapolis, Minnnesota. 
Paid up Capital, . - - $500,000 ei ; Teugas n 
Surplus and Profits -. - 375,000 , a 
—_ ' , N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
General Banking Business and Collections in the North- Established 1883. 


west receive prompt attention. ; 
8. T. Baveee, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 


Institute of Shorthand, Telegraphy and Penmanship. Analytical and Technical Chemist, 














Ww ga HT, Cashie Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson 8t., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
T.H KLEINSCH} MIDT, Ass’t Cashier. NS ee page ooh Personal attention given to all kinks of Aategine, Ane 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ags’t Cashier. ef expert Professor. For, ft full particulars address lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. mples by 
H.T. BNGELHORN, M. A., ., Helena, Montana. mail or express attended to promptly. Write i or terme. 
J. ARMITAGE. GEO. H. PIATT. 


ARMITAGE & PIATT, 
Real Estate. 


Correspondence solicited in regard to MONTANA and HELENA. 


Rerenexces: | Northwost Magazine, St. Paul Office: Main St., opposite 1st National Bank, HELENA. MONT. 


F. A. Wilcox, 69 Wall 8t., New York: 








deals Se aka ee NAT ch tulebeinda Gel ake aN « 
To Investors and Home Seekers: 

The _— ssive city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit rivers with a population of Three Thous- 
and, two Railroads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, two Chop Mills, two Planing Mills, two Shingle Mills, two Furniture Factories, a 
Foundry, a Machine Shop and a Brewery, fine School Houses, nine Churches, a spacious Court House which cost $60,000, Water Works which cost 000, an 
Electric Light Plant which cost $25,000, a H Hotel recently erected at a cost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage System, and the most ‘delicious climate in Washington. 

I have a large list of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm Property in Washington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from 85 to 830 per acre. 


Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. 3 H. A. REYNOLDS. 


BAWMEIS TEs ct Ra YNOoLDsS, 
Real Estate Brokers, Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. . References: First National Bank of Wallla 
Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 


ED a 
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HEADQUARTERS OF UNCLE SAM AT 


Bt SW |e igs ape a oe 


The largest City in Population and Wealth in any of the four new States recently 
admitted, and the Metropolis of the “SOUND STATE” of WASHINGTON, 
and the North Pacific Coast. The great Railroad Center and leading Seaport combined; 
with the Great Northern R. R.; the Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern; the Northern 
Pacific; the Union Pacific; the Canadian Pacific; the Southern Pacific; 
besides local railroads, all of which have secured or are securing 


TERMINAL FACILITIES IN SHATTLE. 


Population of Seattle in 1880, 3,533; in May, 1888 (census), 19,116; in February, 1889 (census), 28,715, and on June 1st, 1890, 
United States census, 43,914, Come and investigate or send for printed matter to 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


Investment Brokers, Seattle, wasn. 











JT.A. PLUM &Co., 


Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 
PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & Tilton, 


Bankers, Portland. e 
PORT TOWNSEND 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. More merchant marine entering and 
clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco, A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend’s commanding location is that all roads reach- 


ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 


“Tpyeanaest |g | PUGET SOUND & ALASKA 
AFRICA.” ge RSS STEAMSHIP CO. 








STANLEY’S OWN BOOK. aa > ——_ 
s . . 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, s ss SYS oS Palatial Steamers, 
NEW YORE. . vs . 
: S & P City of Kingston and City of Seattle. 





ley’s recent expedition in search of Emin is spurious and 
unreliable. 


Two volumes: in both German and English. Any other . <> 
book claiming to give a full and officiai account of Stan- S & s 
S Boats Leave 


Tacoma and Seattle Daily 
For all Puget Sound Points, 





a SS 
FOR R AISING SE u uP. Py we we Connecting at Victoria with C. P. N. Co 


LS XN ros S$ For_all British Columbia Points. 
TI’ YOU WANT TO BUY asection of land spec- AS wy wn Sg” d 





F, W. BERGMEIER & CO., Gen. Agts. for Minn., » oa « 
335 Robert St. St. Pav. 4 Y/Y > R) 
SAS Pr at ww 

















{&" Oaly line making through Passenger and 


> 2° Freight rates with N. P. R. R. 
wa 
v4 s ra 
4 > 


G. G. CHANDLER, Gen. Fr’t. and Pass. Agt. 
D. B. JACKSON, General Manager. 


ially adapted fora sheep ranch, LOCATED IN THE 
James RivER VALLEY, NortH Daxkora, address Oo 





Minnesota & Dakota Land and Investment Company, 
Mannheimer Biock, St. Paul, Minn. > 
This land has running water, meadow and good \\ 
pasture. Price very low. 




















CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON, 


‘THE HUB OF WESTERN WASHINGTON,” destined to be a great MANUFACTURING, RAILROAD and COMMERCIAL CENTRE, located on a lovely townsite in 
the midst of EXTENSIVE FORESTS, GREAT COAL BEDS, VAST AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES and IMMENSE MINERAL DEPOSITS. 
We have recently put on the market a beautiful tract of land known as NORTHERN PACIFIC ADDITION. This property, owing toits pretty location and close prox- 
to the business centre, is the most desirable in Centralia. Parties investing in this property will treble their money wi six months. 


wy 6-2 furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
ROBINSON & CO., Real Estate and Loans, Centralia, Wash. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 
tural regions and rich —, districts are tributary to the city. Population 20,000. Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns. 
holesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works. Five National banks and two private banks. es 











a 














| 
A. M. Gans, B. H. BENNETT, R. L. CLARKE, w. A. PORTER, Pv. B. GRINNEL/ United States Depository. 
resident. Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 
PORTER & GRINNELL, 
BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, | SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. Real Estate & Insurance ’ OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Paid up Cupital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. | Correspondence solicited. Descriptive matter mailed | Capital and Surplus, . , $ $115,000 
on application. Reference: First National Bank Orricers: W. H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHING YOUN. | SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. | President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 











Spokane Falls, H. BOLSTER & (| CO., | Washington. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


# 
Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. REFERENCEs: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Mrs. ALICE HOUGHTON’S Real Estate Office, 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


$ : ZINE, St. > . M. ’ i 
A Specialty made of Investments for Non-residents. Refers by pernrission to THE eT ae -. ron and A. M. CANNON, President 














J. J. BROWNE, President. P F, Hams, Vice-President. CENTRAL ADDITION J.T. McCARTHER, 
OHN G. STEEL, er. 
The Browne National Bank, To Spokane Falls, Washington, Investment Agent, 
Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities SPOKANE F W. T. 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. to es desiring business or residence Troperty. a iii iat: ALLS, > 

Capital Stock, . - - $100,000. The Union Depot Company’s grounds are located in this purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 

P 7 Penen ne ie ony addition. Rapid develo pment inevitable, gor full i nfor | men y seal apodueee y-y 4-4 Hon-reaidents. 
ees eee wind ease : pins cai ; seehanianttinscsiel References furnished if desired. 





COOK & BYERS, 
Financial Agents, Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Eight per cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fert#le Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. 
TRIPLE SECURITY. Will send Mortgage accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title,and Insurance Policy to 
apy bank;in the United States with privilege to examine and return if not satisfactory. 

Reference: Spokane National Bank, Traders National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. Correspondence solicited. 




















Pacific Coast Terminus of the Great Northern Ry. 


Recognizing the superiority of its harbor, as well as its nearneas to the open sea, and its matchless resources in coal, 
iron, timber and agriculture, the Great Northern Railway has firmly planted its western terminus at Fairhaven. 


The Fairhaven & Southern Railroad (which has been rapidly extended east, north and south to transcontinental connections), has been purchased, together with 
vast terminal, shipping and other railway facilities, by the Great Northern. All these extensions are still being pushed with the characteristic vigor of the latter 
company. Lines connecting with the Canadian Pacific on the north and with the Northern, Union and Southern Pacific on the south will be completed this season, 
while the great main transcontinental line will center all the mammoth interests of its ’round-the-world traffic at Fairhaven in the Fall of 1891. Meanwhile, 


FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 
Because it has: 


The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
The most magnificent forests of Timber in the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Front; 
Immense veins of the best Coalin the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 

Fairhaven, only one year old, has miles of modern streets lined with substantial structures, some costing over 

$100,000 each; the best system of arc and incandescent electric light in operation and gas lighting and electric street 

car lines in process; a $100,000 system of water works already completed; great lumber mills running; iron and 

steel works under way, and is expending over $200,000 on docks and terminal facilities at which thirty-five ocean 

and coastwise steamers already — land. Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a 

few years ago, by which scores of people have made their hundreds of thousands out of the investment of a few 
hundred dollars. Further information, personal or by mail, free at the office ot 


THE FATRHAVEN LAND CO, 
Hairhaven, Washington. 
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WASHINGTCN 


{s now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE FALLS 


Is the metropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water- 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse power, which is 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River 
never freezes. There is no more promising city in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
moat profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class loans placed on brick and 
stone business blocks in this city. Correspondence 


solicited. 
C. STUART WILSON, 


Room 21, Heath’s Block, 
SPOKANE FAtxs, WAsH. 





Lie Citys of 


MONARCH, 


MONTANA, 


is situated 150 miles east of Helena 
and 55 miles south of Great Falls, 
terminus of the Monarch & 
Great Falls R. R., 


running regular passenger and freight trains from 
Great Falls to Monarch. The city of Monarch is the 
center of the largest mining district in North America. 
Within a radius of fifteen miles there are 5,000 mining 
claims, and it is at Monarch where all the ore from these 
mines is hauled and loaded on the cars. The total value 
of these mines are many millions of dollars. 


Large Reduction Works will be erect- 
ed at Monarch late in the Fall, and 
it is destined to be the greatest 
distributing and reduction 

point in Montana. 


Lota in the city of Monarch have just been placed on 
the market and early investors will reap the reward of 
the largest profits,as the future of Monarch is assured 
and property will enhance in value quicker and greater 
than in any other city West. 


For maps, plats and full particulars addr 


MONARCH TOWNSITE Co., 
Monarch, Montana. 








GRAY’S HARBOR 00., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


*OFr 


The New Commercial City 


Gray’s Harbor, Washington, 
NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray's Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the- Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-six feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug or a 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. An important ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific’s main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray’s Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound, 


Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. 








Tokay town is burned down, but there will be 
plenty of Tokay wine all the same. It islike Lehigh 
coal, of which a witty Philadelphian once said, that 
4.000,000 tons were mined and 18,000,000 tons sold 
every year. : 


* 
* * 


One day last month a passenger on the Tacoma 
street car line offered five copper cents for his fare. 
The conductcr refused to accept the tender and 
ejected the passenger. Now the company is called 
on to stand suit for $2,000 damages. 


* 
* * 


What won’t a boy think of? A Portland youth tied 
a string to a tin can, poked the string down through 
the slot inthe cable line, and away went the can, 
going bang, likety split, down the street, going just 
as fast as the cable and frightening every man and 
beast. 
«x 
CANADIAN SEeTTLERS—According to the returns 
of the Dominion Immigration Department, 811,210 
immigrants settled in Canada between 1881 and 1889, 
yet the year-book just issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment claims an increase of only 730,046 in the 
Dominion’s population since 1881. Allowing for 
natural increase, these figures indicate a very large 
exodus to the United States. 


* 
* * 


A clever swindler has been doing Florida. He 
guarantees to rid cotton fields of caterpillars, and on 
receiving his fee—usually $5—he goes from stalk to 
stalk hunting for the ‘“‘king caterpillar.” Presently 
finding a big fat fellow he hangs him by a string to 
a tree. He then tells the credulous farmer that the 
strung-up insect will die at sunset and that then all 
the other caterpillars will leave the place. 

«x 

A curious anesthetic used by the Chinese has 
recently been made known. It is obtained by placing 
a frog in a jar of flour and irritating it by prodding 
it. Under these circumstances it excludes a liquid 
which forms a paste with the flour. This paste, dis- 
solved in water, has well marked anzsthétic proper- 
ties. After the finger has been immersed in the 
liquid for a few minutes it can be cut to the bone 
without any pain being felt. 

xe 

Sometimes a patent is worth something. Five 
years ago a poor inventor of Rochester, New York, 
was hawking about among lamp makers a new patent 
burner, without success. He was pooh-poohed and 
discouraged. Finally a Mr. C S. Upson, who hada 
good nose for a trade, took it in hand, and now the 
royalties paid on the lamps made under the patent 
aggregate a fortune yearly. Over two millions of 
‘*Rochester” lamps have been sold, and the proprietor 
has in New York the largest lamp store in the world, 
with branches in Paris and Chicago. 

Priel 

Clare Coegin, of Cocoa, Fiorida, had a novel adven- 
ture with bees recently. Approaching a hive on 
Colonel Travis’ place, from which a swarm was 
issuing, the bees settled on his head as their lodging 
place, and in a minute’s time had covered his head, 
monopolizing his mouth, eyes, nose, ears, and face. 
Without offering to fight them off he was advised to 
make for the river, which he did in good, quick time, 
waded up to his armpits, then settled down until his 
hat floated off. The bees all left him and he walked 
out liberated from his strange companions. The 
curious part of the matter ig not a bee stung him or 
attempted to do so. ° 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN eneree O OF THE SS, PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near 


‘oast, and more w 


than any 
pepmeeian Ls oe. industries. Large jobbing houses. 


coal than any other 
Numerous importa: 


head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water o; 
, ee Direct im 
team and electric motor street railways. 


more tumber and 


ti if = ma p= t odtties. Population, 
Ons oO. and o atic comm #0 
colleges. Waterworks, gas and electric light. a 





A. L. MANNING. J. OC. N. HAYS. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 
Real Estate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


8. BOGLE. 


moving had large experience; 

City, Suburban and Acre , Property. and Keoping whorougniy” posted 
and around the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many others, in 
— vo gummy ho fnmaecinegy omen | — mee show — city aoe and 


ticulars, maps, etc. write 





ORTING, 
Queen of the Puyallup Valley, 


On the N. P. R. R. Cascade Division, 18 miles from Tacoma. 


A Railroad Center. A Hop and‘Farming Center. A Timber, Mineral and Business 
Center. Good Schools, Manufactories, Water Works and graded streets. For par- 


HERBERT 8. GRIGGS, Trustee of the Orting Townsite Syndicate, TACOMA. 
Or, H. 8. LILLAGAR, Agent, ORTING, WASH. 











MANNING, : BOGLE & HAYS. 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. on F.C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 
(Oldest Bank in Tacoma.) PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 
Bank Building Cor. Pacific Ave. and Eleventh St. Tacoma, Wash. nn 
Paid up Capital, $250,000. Surplus over Dividends, $50,000 ote : , r ’ g100,000 
re Te, (orm ono | TNVESLIMENLS, 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Davis. | ¢, p, MASTERSON, President. 


Directors: M. F. Fiatek. Henry Drum, Samuel Coll 
EO, Thompson, Geo. F. Orchard, Nelson Bennett, s 


T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 


Deposits (arge and small) of individuals, firms, or banks 8. B. DUSINBERRE, Asst. Cashier. 
receive careful attention. Correspondence in regard to 
Tacoma iavited. (Interest on time deposits. DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, T. B. Wallace, J. P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 





THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Wasa. 





Capital, $100,000. Paid in 860,000. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. BRADLEY. 
Ass’t Cashier, A. F. Eastman. 


Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First Nationa] 
Bank, Portland , Or 








Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 

Paid —- Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000 
Pres’t, W W.B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres’t, EpDMUND ros. 
Cashier, W Ase’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 

Directors: R. Wingate, Edmund Rice Se} Basm, 
I. W. Anderson, W. B. Blackwell, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
Special attention paid to collections. 





ACOMA REALTY. 


We have forsale elegant Improved and Unimproved 


Cit and Addition Properties, Farm, Hop, Garden, Fruit $10 Cash, balance in 


= Copper santa, ‘ae oe Coal, Iron, Gold, Silver 
r Mines es ranging 
ond Pp Peano on our lists from property always on 


rey upon or address E, F. RUSSELL & OO., 


916 A Street, Opp. the “Tacoma.” 





EK. N. OUIMETTE, 


TACOMA, WASH., 


Real Estate and Loans, 


OUIMETTE’S 
Fifth Addition to Tacoma, 


Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup 
and Tacoma. 


Price $100 per Lot. 


Monthly Payments of $10. 


Ten per cent. oe | forcash. A large list of inside 


71316 Pacific Avenve, TACOMA, WASH. 





Loans Negotiated, ete. 


101 South Ninth Street, - - TACOMA, WASH. 








EBEN PIERCE, Pres. E. 8. CALLENDAR, Sec, 
Capital, $100,000. 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in sums of $100 
and upwards, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 8, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. 





E. H. HATFIELD, Pres. Louis E. Post, Sec’y & Treas. 
W. HARRISON WoopRtrFF, Vice Pres. 
Tueo. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Paid up Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 


W.S.TAYLOR, Broker & enieerene 
TACOMA, WASH. 
TACOMA, ORTING, LAKE VIEW ACREAGE. 


r cent. when you can buy 56, 
NG, TACOMA or LAKE 
annually and take 





To Capitalista: 

Why loan money at 6 
or 20 core tracts in OR’ 
on which you can triple your mone 
nochances. [am noagent. Where! putm money, - 
et ut yours. References: Henry Hewitt, Jr.; SS 


Allen, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Taco) ns. 








INVEST IN 


SED EO,— on the Skasit Fiver. 


The greatest R. BR. center of Western W: 


The Great Northern in aeantien from Pairhaven to Sedro. 
The Oregon Inprovement Co. in operation from Anacortes to Sedro. 
The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern have extensive depot grounds 2,000 feet long by 400 feet wide at Sedro. 
al Mines in operation within 5 miles, Iron within 10 miles. 
Agricultural Land and Timber adjacent. 


Maps and Pamphlets, free. 





SEDRO LAND & IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


Paid up capital, $100,000. 


Box 752; Star-Boyd Block, SEATTLE, WASH. 


WM. M. WOOD, Secretary. 
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“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.” 


65 Sewing Machine...............se+..00> $18.00 

a $50- Ib. Platform BORIS eo 0000. ccccceocesees 10.00 

A $136 top To Peacsaserocveoevensestsosonres 25-88 

A 3-Ton Ws neon ee eerctennenl 15.00 
Boccrccccccccccesesestecccse . 

a $19 Boge: py Harn Scales...... 3.00 

A 4-lb. Family or Store Scales........-...-- .00 


1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ll, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


home or to travel. 





Liberal salary paid, at 
Terms furnished 





free. P. Oo VickFRY, Augusta, Maine. 

gladly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 

| WIL ply. a recipe that will positively cure Liquor 

Drinking or Drunkenness. Perfectly harm- 

less. Oan be given secretly if desired. Address M. A. 
NILEs, Box 1929, Boston, Mass. 


80 A MONT 





and expenses paid any active 

person to distribute circulars, 

Salaries pai 

nonthiv. Sample of our goods and contract free. 

Oc. fu. postage, packing, etc.; Wr MEAN BUSINESS, 
UNION SUPPLY CO., 26 & 28 River St. Chicago., Ill. 


40 A MONTH to distributecirculars only; 








$45SE WING MACHINE FORG), 


Singer Improved High Arm, 4 Drawers, 
Extension Drop Leaf, Full Set Attachments. Warranted 
by the manufacturers for five years. Limited Offer. 
Only 1,500 of them at $1 each. You pay the dollar atter 
you receive the machire Send name and address to 

AM PUB CO., JerstyC tTv,N. J. 


es ~RUPTURE > 


QQ) positively cured in 60 daysby Dr. 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 
Trusa, combined. Guaranteed the 
only onein the world generating 


econtinuous Electric & Magnetic 
current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds 
Over 9,000 cured. Send stamp poe pameenies. 
ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS FORK DISEASE 
da. BORNE. REmovED T9 180 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 

















will send any 
eLady a Valu 
le Secret that cost me $5. & a Rubber Shield for30c. 
rs. J. A. KINSMAN & C@., 192 W. Jackson St.. Chi 







icago. 









& TUMORS cured. 
hook free 


ancer L.D. McMichael, M.D., removed 
to 150 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


No knife. Private hospital, 
0 yrs. Buffalo, N. Y 





DR.E.C. WEST'S 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Spe cific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Fits, Neuralg ria, Ww ake. 
fulness, Mental Depression, S fiening of the ain, r 
sulting in insanity and leading to misery de i 

death, Premature Old Age, Barrenness. Loss of Power 

in either sex, Involuntary Loss ses, and Spermatorrhe@a 





caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abuse or 
over-indulgence. Each box contains one month’s treat- 
ment labox, or six for $5, sent by mail prepaid. 
With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 


guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 


cure. Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 


Jos. R. Horrurn & Co., Druggisis, 
Minreapolis, Minn 


AT ® FOLKSe 


using **Anti-Corpulene P tis” lose lolbs, a 
month. They cause no sickness, c oe no As vison and never 
fall. Sold by Druggists everywher mail. Partic- 
ulars (sealed) 4e, WILCOX SPECIFIC. co. Phila., Pa. 


THE INDIAN HERB 4x2 ELECTRIC PAD 


A | | Kidney an¢ and Liver Ailments, Blood 

Diseases, Rheumatism, Nervous Debill- 
ty and Premature Dec line, Saves doc- 
tors’ and druggists’ bills, Agents make 


as: $100 to $300 a month. $2 sainple Noi 
33at once, EAST | INDIA Co., Jersey City, N 


Lid rn _ Globules,” st Res st Invigorant Kno oe 
“Last Vigor” Im 5 days. I r by mail $1.00. . 
- WILCOX SPECIFIC MEDIC INE co., Phila., re 


“FOR MEN ONLY! 


A POSITI For LOST or FAILING MANHOOD; 
General and NERVOUS DEB 
CURE ‘Weakness of Bodyand Mind: Effects 
of Errors or Excesses in Old or Young, 
Robust, Noble MANHOOD fully Restored. How to Enlarge and 
Strengthen WEAK, UNDEVELOPED ORGANS & PARTS of BODY, 
Absolute! unfailing HOME TREATMENT—Benefits in a day. 
Hen testify from 47 States, Territories, and —_ Seana, 


Youean writethem. Book, full explanation, Toy fs mailed 
(sealed) free. Address ERIE medical co, Bu eiheanae N.Y. 






























SCARCE | SECRETS OF LIFE, LONG LOST FRIEND, 
AND and many others. Also HaLL’s MINERAL 
curious Kop, for Discove ring All Kinds of Min- 
erals and Buried ‘Treasures. Circulars 

BOOKS. § Puce. J.G. STAUFFER, Palmyra,Pa 











To tntroduce them, one in cvery County or Town, fur- 
nished reliable persons (cither Sex) es o Will promise to 
show it. Berden Music Box Co., T Murray St., N.Y 


LATEST STYLES, 

BEST PREMIUMS, FREE | 
may" COSTLY OUTFIT, 

GLOBE CARD CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN. 


SE 
MP,Y. = pot soy © Tyr 


BTA 
CARDS Fk RE U.S.CARD WORKS 














PRINTING OUTFIT; { Alphabets, | bher Type tins Bad Ped, 


ANKLIN PRINTING 








| 8 FOUNTAIN PENwnirts here 
Z2OCDO WORDS. LELLLING i 

Low price but good, 2 ra pens and filler with each. A big bargain. 

IMPROVED SELP- INKING STAMP, PEN & PENCIL. Any naine, 10 


a 4 
“ ne NOT THE CHEAP KIND 
Rusher Stamet o. 40 New Haven, Conn, SS 


WEAK MEN =xe"2¢-2 


cure themselves of Waste 
— from mg — &e., 















ing Vitality, Lost Man- 
uletly at home. 64 


ze Book ‘o Priv ate Disenses sent FRE E 
[ e: seated. ) ou RE GUARAS NTEED. years’ ex. 
perience. _ on D H. LUWE, Winsted, Conn, 


SEND A SLIP OF PAPER the size of your 
finger and 10 cents in silver for postage, etc , 
D> and I will mail you one of these Solid Rolled 
‘inger | ings and my large Lilustrated 
atalogue of Rings, Bad lems and Novelties, 
) an bour can easily be 
rts Acddress at onceto 


FINES ST GOODS.LAT LATEST STYLES. 
OWEST PRICES. SAMPLES sFREE 
MOLEN CARD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN, 


































LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THE HE ONLY SEWING MACHINE 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
NEW HOME SEMING MACHINE ORANGE MASS. 


SQUARE, NX DALLAS, | 
1 TANT 


{st LOUIS, Mo. PFOR SALE’ By. chan ne A vanrmasort Su 
W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. PauL, MINN. 
RELI ABL Secial issues of Taz NoRTHWEST 
MAGAZINE containing illustrated 

articles on all the princi- 

INFORMATION. penwent points in the 
est sent postpaid 

to any address on receipt of = ae Keep abreast 
with the times and order the magazine sent to your 


address regularly. Subscription price only $2 per 
year, in advance. 

















CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


TIME WORKS WONDERS. 


“And so you will be seven next week, Flossie! 
you are getting to be quite an old lady.” 

“Yes, I'm getting old much faster than you are, for you 
have been twenty-three ever since I can remember.— 
Chatter. 


Why, 





ONE TAKEN, ONE LEFT. 


She had two lovers, both of whom were smokers, 
But after all her mind she firmly sets; 

She took, in fine, the man who smoked the hams 
And left the one who smoked the cigarettes. 


WASTED SWEETNESS. 


“You see that girl over there,” she began, when the 
other answered: ‘Yes, she lives opposite us. She’s deaf 
and dumb, poor thing.” 

“The idea. And there I sat behind her in the street car 
for four blocks and made remarks about that dowdy hat 
she has on, all for nothing.” 





SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT. 


‘‘Eva,” he said softly, as they strolled through the 
park, “let me call you Eve. It wi'l make this place seem 
more like the garden of Eden.” 

“Certainly, George,” replied the bewitching maid, “but 
I can’t call you Adam. You—you are not my first man, 
you know. Not by several, George.” 





DIDN’T WANT TO GO.” 


Revivalist (to old Kaintuck)—‘*Don’t you want to go 
heaven, my dear friend?” 

“No, sah.” 

“What! Don’t you want togo to heaven? Tell me 
why.” 

“Cause a feller’d hev ter die ’fore he could go, an’, by 
gosh, I don’t want to die.”—N. Y. Herald. 





WHOOPING UP THE FAIR. 


“Mr. Seeds,”’ inquired the president of the Agricultural 
Fair, “has the editor of the Jayville Banner published 
the notices you have sent him from time to time about 
our next exhibition?’ 

“Yes sir,” answered the secretary. 

“Did he print that column anda half about the im- 
provements in the race track and the poultry pens?” 

“He did, and called attention to it in a doub.e leaded 
editorial.”’ 

“Then send him a complimentary ticket, not transfer- 
able, good for one person, and tell him to keep on whoop- 
ing things up lively.’”’ 





A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


In asmall town not very far from Cincinnati I heard 
the following brief but pregnant conversation: 

Mrs. A. was doubled up over the weeds in her little 
garden, while Mrs. B. was on her way t» ‘the store” for 
for lard. 

“Hearn as your Lib was hum from school,” said Mrs. B. 

“Yaas, she be,” answered Mrs. A. 

“Seem to know anythin’ ?” 

Mrs. A. rose slowly, pnshed back ber flapping bonnet, 
and then replied, her eyes fairly sparkling with maternal 
pride: 

“Know anythin’! Why, you can jist snap any of them 
new-fangled words at that girl, and quick as a wink she 
can tell you whether it’s a little green spot on your liver 
or—a book.” —Kate Field’s Washington. 





WASTED PITY. 


A traveler in a back woods community, attracted by a 
noise ina cabin not far from the roadside, stopped and, 
addressing a boy that sat on a fence, said: 

“You live about here, I suppose?”’ 

“Yep, just about.” 

“Well, can you tell me what makes that peculiar noise 
up yonder in that cabin?” 

“Yep, it’s pap an’ mam.” 

“What are they doing— beating a carpet?”’ 

“Nop, beatin’ one ’nuther.”’ 

“You don’t say so!’”’ 

“Who said I didn’t?” 

“T mean it is possible?” 

“That's what it is.’ 

“‘What are they beating each other for? 

**’Cause they’re fightin’.”’ 

“Is it possible that you sit here so complacently and see 
your father beat your mother?” 

“T don’t see him a-beatin’ her.” 

“Yes, but you know that he is.” 

“T know he’s tryin’ to. If you're here to pity mam, 
mister, you’d better ride on. Mam’s the boss up thar, I'll 
tel’ you that. Hol’ on, did you hear that thump! Wall, 
that wuz dad a-comln’ down on the punchin’ flo’. Mam 
hists him, but she lets him drap himself. Reckon you’d 
better go on, or stay an’ pity pap awhile.” 
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Gero. M. Boaus, Pres 





t. BM. B. 3 Vice-Prest. 
O. A. Boaus, Sec. & Treas — 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE €0., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 


RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 


We refer to thé Saas railroads of those who are ex- 
er aa forts Gates 


orthwestern Ban oe Co., 

pias . a bey - 2 a. Co., 
icago, urlington uine 
& Western — Co., 
filtres 8 Central R. R. C 
Chicago, a & Se Louis R. R. Co., 
Union Pacific R Co. 
Denver, Texas & Fort Worth R. R. Co., 
Denver & Rio Grand le R. R. Co., 
lo rn Pacific, Tacoma, Wash. 

Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., Albany, N. Y. 


t Denver, Col. 


MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 





CAMPBELL B. HERRON, Chairman. 


The —— STEEL & IRON CoO., Limited, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Western Sales Agents: 


66, 68 & 70 oid ‘St., ALLEGHENY. WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., 
P. O. Address, TTSBURGH, Pa. MANUFACTURERS OF CHICAGO, ILLS 


OPEN BEAR STE. 


Quality Guaranteed Equal to Any Made. 
Locomotive Steel, Fire Box and Boiler Plates, Ingots, Blooms, Billets and Slabs. 
Machinery Steel, Rounds, Squares and Flats. Locomotive, Boiler, and Fire Box Steel a specialty. 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY 00, 


Manufacturers of 


Malleable TEROIN' Castings, 


Sole Manufacturers of the Janney Coupler for Passenger 
and Freight Cars. 


48TH STREET and A. V. R. Re, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Jno. C. PORTER, Sec’y & Treas. 





— 


SLIGO PoLLIwe MfILLs. 


PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled. 





“CROWN” Stay Bolt and Bar Iron. 
“TYRONE” Brand of Bar, Sheet, 


Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 


HOMO STEEL eons PLAT eS AND SOFT SHEET STEEL. 
'D FOR PRICE LIST. 


QUALITY OUR SPECIALTY. 
BOILER HEADS AND FLUE HOLES FLANGED TO ORDER BY MACHINERY. 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, Drake Block, R, rst MINN. 





JAMES GREEN, Pres. M. HELMBACHER, Vice-Pres. G. L. GorTz, Sec’y 


HELMBACHER FORGE & ROLLING MILL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar Iron, Forgings, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Car Axels, 


H.C. MONarr, N. W. Agent. 


Links and Pins. 


Quality our Specialty. 





Sligo Boiler Plate and Stay Bolt Iron. Boiler, Tank, Stack and Machinery Steel. 
BAR, TANK AND SHEET IRON. SPIKES AND TRACK MATERIAL. NAILS AND BOAT SPIKES. 
OLD RAILS, AND CAR WHEELS. CAR AXLES, FORGINGS, LINKS AND PINS. 

DILWORTH, PORTER & CO.'S STANDARD & GOLDIE PERFECT SPIKES. 


H. C. McNAIR, Room 151 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 





HOWE, BROWN & 00. 


Manufacturers of 


Crucible and Open Hearth Steels, 
Howe’s Special Tool Steel, 


Howe’s Tool Steel, 


Self-Hardening Tool Steel, 
Crucible Spring Steel, 
Fire Box and Boiler Steel. 


Sheet Steel, Plow Steel, Forgings, ect. 
Rake Teeth, Sprina Harrow Teeth, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND woRKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Represented by 


WINNE & JACKMAN, 228 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 
CuAs. H. Dopp & Co, Portland, Oregon. 





The CHAPMAN J ACK 


(PATENTED.) 


Always Lubricated and Ready for Use. 


Screw protected from Dirt and Dust. 
Large Diameter of Hollow. 
Screw gives Swiftest, 
Lightest and 


MOST POWERFUL JACK in the Market. 
The Best #22; Consicer- The Cheapest. 
THE CHAPMAN JACK CO0., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Pressed Wrought Iron Open Turn 
Buckles. 


(= 


CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & IRON CO., 


_ - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








NORTH-WESTERN IRON & METAL CO., 
Scrap Iron, Steel and Metals. 


Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton 8t., 
R. R. Yard, 39th and Emerald Ave., - CHICAGO, ILL 
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VULCAN IZED FIBRE CO. 


WAIVING DOW, DELAY 22Ee Ei. 








Dust-guards for R. R. Cars, 
Packings, Axel Washers, etc. 


“Steel-clad” Fibre Track Washers, Flexible Fibre Pump Valves, Oil and Water 
Hard Fibre for Electrical Insulation, and General Mechanical Uses. 


Write for Catalogue to New York Office, No. 14 Dey St. 





S. D. MiLLER, 
(Special. ) 


S. A. MUNGER. 
JOHN FREEMAN, 
H. 8S. SIBLEy. 


S.A. MUNGER & CO. 
Wholesale 


HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 
IRON, STEEL, 


FOOT OF WOODWARD seamen, Railway Supplies. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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ELLIOT FROG - ria CO., 
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S MANUFACTURERS OF Qn Ss 

a Wrought Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods san nd e every descriptionof 2 = 

x Ra Breed ren Work. (§@ Catalogue and other mation furnished on 1 


&pplication RAST ! ST. LOUIS, ILL 


DAVID ROUND & SON, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


DIFFERENTIAL 
PULLEY BLOCKS, 


Manufacturers of 


Coil and Cable 
CHAINS, 


2287 to 2291 Broadway, 
CLEVELAND and FINDLAY, O. 





| 











. | Mew York Office, 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE. 


OLMSTED & TUTTLE CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, MASSACHUSETTS. 








Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





IN EIA “OEE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, . 


ROME, N. Y. 


- 34 PINE STREET. 


ALL KINDS OF COAL. 


SAM’L D. LAWTHER, 











No. 2 National German-American Bank Building, 
2 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘“‘T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 


required chemical composition; [ron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel ‘‘I’’ 


BESS HMEaR STH 


Beams and Structural Shapes, and 





FROM 8 TO 100 POUNDS PER YARD. Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


RAILS, 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS. 


GENERAL OrFices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
ww J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New York Orrice—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OFFIcE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sr. Louis Orric—eE—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & OO., Agents. 





ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 5S. A. 





BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 808. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for-Street Railways, Ete. - 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 











e 3 





LAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs.. 














CLEVE 








OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 279, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 





No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 





demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 

amvanen furnished on application. GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 

CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 

TUDOR IRON WORKS,| BELLEVILLE STEEL C0., 
ST. LOUIS, ST. LOUIS, 
Manufacturers 2 Manufacturers 

TRACK FASTENINGS Steel T. Rails 12 to 40 Ibs. 

For al] Sizes T Rails. Steel Nails, 
lron T. Rails 8 to 20 lbs. | Slabs, and _Biillets. 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SpLEAY S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-com 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. ai ine: sae 

(ae Make exclusive specialty ive 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANELIN, PA. 


Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


Car Wheels and 
Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











OHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F. BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: 
607 Phenix Bld’g, 138 Jackson S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Works: Fort Madison, Iowa. 








THE SOLD STEEL C0. 
Steel Castings, 


Brake Shoes, Cross Heads, etc. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
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RK LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Earth has no greater joy than the discovery of a quarter 
in a cast off vest. 


There are a good many things that go without saying, 
but woman is not one of them. 


Passenger (on a street-car, alarmed)—“*Madam, do you 
feel a fit coming on?” Madam (haughtily): ‘No, sir; I’m 
trying to find my pocket.” 


“Doctor, might not a sudden fright bring on my trouble 
again?’ “Very certainly!” ‘Then of course you will be 
careful to make out our bill accordingly.” 


Johnston— Well, old boy, you lost suit.’’ Jones: “Yes, 
the judge was too much like necessity.”” Johnston: “Like 
necessity, how?’ Jones: “He knew no law.” 


Jones—“There are only two periods ina man’s life when 
he is greatly interested in his personal appearance.” 

Smith—“‘When do they occur?” 

Jones—“One is at twenty when he watches the hair com- 
ing out of his upper lip, and the other is at forty when 
he watches the hair coming cut of the top of his head.” 


a ae eres 
} FREE LUNCH] 
EVERY DAy 

Scnognenss 





tion. There is a lesson in that, my besotted friend.”’ The 
Besotted: “There is, fur a fact. 
lettin’ hisself get so dry.” 


Mrs. Fondwife—“Yes, I have a secret for making my 
husband happy. I add something to his cares, and that 
diminishes them.” Mrs. Giggle: “Oh, do tell me what it 
is?” Mrs. Fondwife: “I add an ‘s.’” 


“Do you really think that Mrs. Jones loves her hus- 
band?” “Loves him? Why, she can’t bear to have him 
out of her sight for a single moment.” ‘You don’t mean 
it! I had no idea that Jones was so bad as that.” 


Existence is honey and cake to a few, 
But with most of us life is a scuffle, 
And ere with the game we are finally through, 
Though we do our keen best to be brought into view, 
We find we are lost in the shufiie, 


A STARTLING INTERLUDE.—“John,” said the minister, 
“will you take this womanto be your wedded wife?” 
“Now, here, parson, what's the use of asking questions 
like that? What do you suppose I am after; a divorce.” 


“What's the trouble between young Bond and his land- 
lady?” “She asked him to say grace at dinner on Sunday, 


HE WAS AT HOME. 


Proprietor (to free luncher)—“‘See here, mine friendt, of you vill gif me your address, I vill sendt you your lunch to 


your home.” 
Tramp—“Oh, I’m ter home now.” 


“Can you show me the grub that makes the butterfly?” 
she inquired, sweetly. “Buckwheat’s the grub but tain't 
in season,”’ answered the horrid, ignorant farmer. 


Tue Way or It.—“How is she your sister. By mar- 
riage?”’ '*N—no,”’ stammered Chappie. “Quite the r—re- 
verse, you know. B—by a re—refusal of m—m—mar- 
riage.”’ 


Owner of Fish Pond (to man whois trespassing)—“*Don’t 
you see that sign, ‘No fishing here?’’’ Angler (with in- 
jured air): “Yes, and I dispute it. Why, there’s good 
fishing here—look at this string.” 


“You cannot kiss me any more,” 
She said in accents meek; 

“For I know you’re doing the best you can.” 
And he said: “I like your cheek.” 


Amy (to her brother Jack, a sailor)—"*Would you rather 
go to the concert or the temperance meeting to-night, 
Jack?” Jack: ‘That's a poor choice for a sailor, isn't 
it—a squall or a water-spout?”’ 


A Lost Lesson.—The Rev. Mr. Wilgus: “It has been 
only ashort time ago that I read of a drunkard who, in 
attempting to blow out a lamp, caught fire and was en- 
tirely consumed—a genuine case of spontaneous combus- 





and he said: ‘Oh, Lord, for what we are bound to receive 
make us truly thankful, for without Thine aid we are 
likely to be otherwise.’ ”’ 


HE TOOK NO CHANCES.—Waiter Girl; “Ummummum- 
mummumumumummumerum.” Experienced Guest: 
“Ummumumumumumerum.” Waiter Girl: ‘What did 
you say,sir?” Guest: “Same as you did. Bring ’em 
along.”’ 


Little Brother—“Can’t you walk straight, Mr. Mangle?”’ 

Mr. Mangle—“‘Of course [can. Why do you ask?” 

Little Brother—“Oh, nothin’; only I heard sister say 
she’d make you walk straight when she married you. 
And ma said she’d help her.’’ 


Stranger (from city)—‘*Who lives in that dilapidated old 
house on that neglected farm we just passed?” Farmer: 
“Why, that is the house of Mr. Lazybones, the well- 
known author of ‘How to Succeed at Farming.” 
Stranger: “I thought so.” 


The man whose eye’s so badly blacked, 
A dome upon his noggin reared, 
Was neither fighter—he’s, in fact, 
The simple chump that interfered. 
As for the other fellows they have shaken hands, after 
doing the peacemaker up, and gone off together to have 
a drink. 


He had no business ° 





CONSTIPATION 


Needs no other remedy than 


Tamar Laxative, 


This refreshing medicine is made from the condensed 
fruits of the Tropics. TAMAR LAXATIVE will supply 
the most generous fruit diet and thus keep the bowels. 
liver, and kidneys in a healthy and normal condition, 
The neglect of regular habits, which might so easily be 
obviated by the use of 


TAMAR LAXATIVE, . 


‘is attended with more serious complications than is 


generally known. 

With the bowels inactive and its accompanying dis- 
orders, the body invites all kinds of diseases, and there is 
no doubt that the average length of life would be pro- 
longed if every one would avoid constipation by the use of 
TAMAR LAXATIVE. Sold at 50c per box by all drug- 
gists, or sent by mail on receipt of price by 


FROST & BROWN, Druggists, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





/ 


Bo MDs 


703 NICOLLET AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, is now the largest and 
best Business College in the Northwest. SHORT- 
HAND, TYPEWRITINC, BOOK-KEEPINC, 
Commercial Law, Penmanship and the common English 
branches are taught by the best of teachers. For 


College Journal, address T. J. CATON. 





BALDWIN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMINARY. 


24 and 26 Summit Ave., - St. Pau, MINN. 
Thorough preparation for our best English Colleges. 


Primary, Preparatory and Academie Departments for 
Boys and Girls. 


A limited number of young ladies received into the 
home of the Principal. Graduates admitted to Carleton 
and Wellesly on certificate. For circulars and further in- 
formation address 


Superior, Wis 


We want the world to know that prosperity awaits 
the pluck, life and brains which find so little en- 
couragement elsewhere. 





We want the world to know there is no poverty in our 
city; that there is work and good wages for all 
worthy and capable men; that law and order have 
supreme control, and that taxes are down to the 
minimum. 

We want the world to know everything that pertains 
to the business and social life of our wonderfully 
wealthy city. 

Write and we will refer you to hundreds of our 


correspondents in the East, that have profited by in- 
vesting through us. 


If at all possible you should pay a 
Visit to Superior this Summer. 


Call and we will extend the hospitality of our city. 
Maps and all information sent on application. 


We have the largest list of Inside 
Property and a splendid line 
of Acres. 


BUTLER & MCABE, 


916 Tower Ave., 
West Superior, Wis. 
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DR. NELSON, 


Cor. Washington Ave. and Third Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


REGULAR GRADUATE from 20 years’ experience in 
aoe taland Private practice, is enabled to guarantee 
ICAL cures in ( sone or Pois« nous diseases of tne 
Blood. Throat, Nose, Skin, Kidneys, a and kindreo 
ormeee Gravel and Stricture cured without Pain or 
'ting. 

Those who contemplate gots te to Hot Springs for the 
treatment of any Private or Blood disease can be cured 
for one-third tne cost. 

L ADIES By this treatment a Pure, Lovely Com- 

piexion, free from sallowness, freckles, 
blackheads, eniniees. ete., brilliant eyes and perfec: 
health can be had. [2 That “tired fee " andall female 
weaknesses promptiy cured. Bioa eadaches, Ner- 
vous Prostration, neral Debiity, Bleepleraness, De- 
pression and Indigestion, Ovarian ubles, Inflamation 
and Ulceration, Falling and displacements, Spinal Week- 
nesses, Kidney Complaints and Change of . Consult 
the Old Doctor. 


NERVOUS, fhysica! tute Boga oe Weakness, 


ings. Self-Distrust, Tupairea Mi Mem 
Heart, Pimples_on the Ps ‘Specks 

Ringing in the EAR. Ca’ 

and every Disqualification ¢ at renders Marriage im. 
proper and unhappy, SPEEDILY and PERM4N Y 


BLOOD and SKIN Déasss, Syphitie 


horrible in its result—completely eradicated without the 
use of mercury. Scrofu eg Sores, 
pease 4 Fieapies, Ulcers, Pain in ead and Bones, 


Mouth and “Giandul 
Helargement < ‘of tho. Nee ee Sea Catarrh, ote, 
hers Had Fatied. 


URINARY {2.2 decent ITIVELY Gured 33 


to 8 days by a local remedy. ie is Oo nauseous drugs used 
Many cases pronounced socrene’ roe oer yout to De. 
Nelson's & App’ Remedies. Medicines or Ex- 
resse 





DR. HORNE’S ELEOTRIC BELT 


co 


HALF PRICE, 


Guar anteed "ewe 


feo with Male Baits, Pasaphlee tone 
E, Removen to! 180 WABASH Av., CHICAGO. 





Thane rae Yeo PENS. 


tt 8T. PAUL BOOK Soon Sho STATON: 


4 Foc ee ae a 





PPHOUEDS, tas neconn) 4 UODERS 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue; - - OHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 





ESTABLISHED. 











SLOELIARD DUDGECOW, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 
Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made toe orden 





Cuas. A. Orts; THos. Jopitane, J. K. Bots, Managing Directors. 


Lhe OLIsSs Staal, Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box, and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, ee Car sy and Forgings. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & G0. 2SRS42,cemernrro 


TURE ROTION of Rails, Fish Plate, Cars snd other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
Oils. 
wrest spies Bey WOS ng Cong on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Cons accent 
Office, Ta Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirTsBURGH; No. 328 Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA; No. 171 Broadway, Nz 


ROBERT W. HUNT, ee i. Ata, Inst. M. B., M. Am. Soc, M. B.,late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel & Iron 00.3 


A.W. Fano, | Engineer; G W.G. Farris, C E.; genes C. Paa ten, 0. Bs 
b  Nosinwisera Agents for Richie Bros. Testing Machines. 


Principal Rooxgry, CHICA’ 


Journ J. Corr, Bagtaree of Tests; 
Wa. F.:» onav, ©. K.; D. W. McNauGugr, O. 





DEALERS in 


LTING, OL & LATHYARNS,, 


TWINES.CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


~ B0a- 206 &. WATER ST. CHICAGO. . 


THE MURPHY VARN ISHES. 


Distinct Grades eepectally adapted for 
Railway Cars, rhsstiane: Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, 
_ Nuwane, N. J., ‘Maw You: CLEVELAND, St. Louis. 


CAR TZ-OGDERT Co., 


Successors to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, CHICAGO, Manufacturers of 


Highest Grades of PAINTS and COLORS on the Markot 


F¥or Exterior and Interior Decoration. Descriptive Circulars on application. 


_ -‘Emprre Laundry Machinery 0o., 


189 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











LAUNDRIES, HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Supplied with CompleteSteam Outfits. 


: se, Chicago; Land & River Improvement 


References’ Palmer 
Co., West Superior; et Nethers Pecite BR. Co,, St. Paul. 
2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


RON. SARS LN TE SET A A PN PT IN ERS 


\ 

















Butte, Montane, 


The Commercial, Railway, Mining, and Fimancial Center of the New Northwest. 
Produced in the year 1889, in Gold, Silver and Copper, over $22,000,000. 

Estimated product for the year 1890, over $25,000,000. 
Real Estate pays a better return on the investment than any city in America. For reliable information concerning Butte and its marvelous resources, apply to 


H. L. HAUPT, Manager, with MANTLE & WARREN, Real Estate, Mining and Financial Brokers. 


The most prosperous community on Earth. 


Population over 40,000. 





The Western National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


120 BROADWAY. 


Capital, - 


- SSISOO,0C°S. | 


DEPOSITORY OF PUBLIC MONEYS OF 


The United States, 


The State of New York, 


The City of New York. 





BRAYTON IVES. President. V.P. SNYDER, Vice President. 
THOS. J. BRENNAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


H. A. SMITH, Cashier. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 5% 


BRAYTON IVES, President. 

V. EF. SNYDER, Vice President. ; 

EDWARD J. BERWIND, Pres’t Colorado Coal & Tron Co. 
CHARLES J. CANDA, Ex-Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 
WM. N. COLER, Jr., of N. W. Coler & Co., 11 Pine Street. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Pros’t N. Y. C. & H. RB. RB. Co. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Pres't Mercantile Trust Co 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, of Hartley & Graham, 19 


HENRY B. HYDE, Prea’t Equitable Life Assurance 


F. O. MATTHIESSEN; of F. O. Matthiessen & Wiechers 
Sugar Refining Co, 106 Wall Street. 

JOHN E. SEARLES, Jr., Pres’t Havemeyers Sugar Refin- 
ing Co. 

‘SIDNEY F. TYLER; Pres’t Fourth Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. 





181 East Third Street, ST. PAUL. 
201 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, 
Send for price list. Montion this Magazine. > 


New Indexed | Pocket Maps. 


Oregon, 25 Cents. 
Washington, 25 Cents. 
Montana, 25 Cents. 


Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
Indexed, $1.00, 





Maps and Guides of all Countries and post- 
paid upon receipt of price. - gaplansa ker pin 


RAND. MeNALLY & CO., 
148-154 Monroe St,, Catcago. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 


in regard te any particular-Section of the Northern Pacifie Country, 
Rates, Reutes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the following Agents : 


é GENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A.D. Sar mer gy Asst, Genl, Pass. Agt., 121 First. St., 


jaiane C. Ponp, Asst. a. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

B. N, Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

Gzo. R. Fires, Gen’l, Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York, 

Cc. B. Krxnan, Eastern Pass, Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306. Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

B. R. WapsworTsH, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. RogpELHEm™ER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut 
Sts, Columbus, Ohio. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl, Agt., ee enertess Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma 


, Was 
Cc. B. Stone, Ticket "agt., 162 East Phir St., St. -Paul. }- 


G. F. McCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Biock, Mina- 
neapalis. 

J. S. Dyer, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

JOHN C. ROBINSON, Bd peri Agt., Duluth, Minn. 
. W. Hartman, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn, 

H. SwitnrorpD, Genl. Agent N.P. & 'M. Ry., 457 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 

TRAVELING Benger = id ACENTS. 

aa Qum, 306 Washington , Boston, Mass. 

xu ROGERS, Jn., 47 South Sed "St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
os. HENRY, 154 Do 

THos. RIDGEDALE, 64 y Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Gro. D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. PF. SHERwin, Elmira, N. Y. 

D. W. JANOWITZ, 42 a Place, gg aga Ind. 

A. A. Jack, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., civedinas: Ohio, 

T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo. 


ames St., Montreal, Canada. 


r O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court Ave, Des Moines, Iowa. 


S. H. Mitts, Read Hotel,132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T. S.. Patry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
OHN N. ROBINSON, 392 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. K. STATBLER, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Mina. 





GEORGE FULLER, 
RAILWAY « MATERIAL. 


Mining and Street Rails. 


SPIKES and PASTENINGS. 


Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, 


2" Shipments direct from Mills. 


356 & 357 Drake Block, .- - ST, PAUL, MINN, 








GRIFFIN WHEEL & FOUNDRY €0., 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS. 


Manufacturers of 
Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES FOR 
ae ee oe Engine service, Horse, Cable 
Electric Street Cars, and Lumber, 
Logging and Mining Cars. 





City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 


the farthest y pOInt niaied, Gipom the Steak chem Of iekiann 
est e Cc! 
seas, it is d to heoome ane of fm be 8 great cities. 


In has grown in three years from 1,500 
Population to 15,000. 


For further information apply to 


ELMER E. BARTON, 
Real Estate & Investments. 


Established, 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


a ee 





Stylograph Letter Books, two copies 
at one writing. 

Traveling Salesman’s Duplicate and 
Triplicate Order Books. 

Duplicate Shipping Books. 

Railway Train Orders and Manifold 
Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. 8. McDONALD & CO., | 
22 to 28 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


176 Randolph Street, - Ctrcago, ILL. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., New York. 


sent on 


FINE VARRISEES, GLOSS CARRIAGE PAINTS. 
ARTISTS’ iuagy e-em 
lors in Oil and Japan; 


etc. sent on request. 





W.C. BAKER, Pres. —_ F, H. ANDREWS, Seo, & Treas. 


THE BAKER HEATER C0., 


556 West 34th St., NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


The Fireproof Baker Heater, 
The Perfected Baker at ig 


. AND MAKERS OF THE 


OREN. BAKER HEATER, 
The Baker Heater Steam Attachments. 





‘DRAKE & WIERS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Asphalt CAR Roofing. 


The Chea: Best and Most Durable Roof 
Sixty 





- Becker Ave. and Fifth at, SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Largest List in the city. Correspondence soeted. 

















